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Meet a friend of yours... 


Looks familiar, doesn’t he? Of course, he’s your neighborhood pharmacist, 
the busy man who can always find time to give you a friendly greeting, 
help a youngster choose a lollipop, or lend a sympathetic ear to a 

neighbor’s troubles. 


But your druggist is more than a friendly business man. He is a 
profe »ssional expert whose specialized training and services are essential to your 
family’s health. One of his most important tasks, for example, is 
compounding the prescriptions which represent your doctor’s best judgement 
of what you need when you are sick. The extra care and accuracy, the 
special sense of responsibility with which he does this job make him an 
important friend in your life and the life of your community. 

Through the developme nt of better drugs, pharmace uticals, antibiotics and 
other weapons against disease and suffering, I Lederle Laboratories 
Division of American Cyanamid Company ‘works closely with the members 
of the pharmaceutical profession to help them help your doctor help you live. 
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Materials for the Pharmaceutical Profession—one of Cyanamid’s Many Services 





Jobs and prosperity are made by 


new machines on your floor 


not dollars on your books 


ie always the low-cost plant that provides —_ to recover capital fast enough to keep its 
more jobs for workers, greater values _ plants competitive. An obsolete plant may 
for éveryone. But to be a low-cost plant, —_ turn out good products but at a higher cost. 
management has to recover its capital fast | The public soon pays the penalty in higher 
enough to keep buying modern machines. prices, but not for long—it¢ stops buying. 
Even the accumulation of a dozen years of |= Then the obsolete plant pays no taxes, 
reserves on your books won’t compete with — produces no goods, provides no jobs. 


. . ° > 
new machines in your competitors’ plants. Yes, the rate of depreciation is very 


Management should be allowed by law _—important these days, to everyone. 


WARNER 
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, cleveland 

16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe Clevele 

machining vacuum sweeper part. PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Dr. Kinsey — THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


A Fortune From Sex? WORLD REPORT 


thse Titise Rew. Us 8. Pat, Of 

The nation’s latest, much-publicized 

best seller is headed toward a million- 
copy sale, at $8 a copy. Does that mean 
that the author, Dr. Kinsey, is getting 
rich in a hurry? Just how did he go 
about stimulating an 8-million-dollar 
sale? Here is a close, revealing look at 
the man and his methods. Starts on 

page 40. 
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* Are New Cures for Disease Really in Sight? 


A cure for cancer? For polio? Real victory over arthritis, 
tuberculosis, other diseases? The latest report from a score 


of the nation’s top medical experts starts on page 72. 


w% Russia’s New Tactics — Scientific Torture 


Unique torture techniques that broke the wills of U. S. air- 
men in Korea are explained by a noted medical authority, 


Dr. Charles W. Mayo. Text of his U. N. report, page 97. 
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FINANCE 
YOUR NEW 
CHURCH BUILDING 


New FREE Booklet 
“THE CHURCHES 
ANSWER 
YOUR QUESTIONS” 
Points The Way 


a 


Before your church takes any definite action 
on a fund raising program, be sure to read 
“The Churches Answer Your Questions about 
Wells Church Fund-Raising.” This booklet 
has been written by leaders of churches which 
have recently conducted successful fund rais- 
ing programs the Wells Way. They will tell 
you how it’s possible for your church to 
finance that new building you need. Mail the 
coupon for your free copy. 


YOU KNOW THE COST IN ADVANCE 


Wells Organizations, largest of present day 
fund raising firms, specializes exclusively in 
church fund raising. Charges are based on 
flat fees—never upon a percentage basis. The 
church that raises more than the insured 
objective pays no additional fee. While the 
amounts sought by Wells client-churches are 
normally much larger than they would attempt 
alone, over 90% reach their objective on 
schedule the Wells Way. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 


Your church can conduct a successful fund- 
raising program the Wells Way, too. Without 
cost or obligation on your part we will gladly 
have a Wells officer meet with your church 
leaders to guide them through a self-study of 
your needs and potentials and help you create 
a plan of action to provide the desired funds. 
Fill out the coupon below, mail it today. 


----FREE BOOKLET COUPON---- 


Wells Organizations, Suite 1015 

222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. i 
Please send FREE booklet “The Churches Answer 
Your Questions” to: 


Nome 





Church— 





Teleph 





Address 








City a State. 


0 We would like to have a Wells officer meet 
with us at no cost or obligation. 








Church Fund-Raising 


ORGANIZATIONS 


222 N. WELLS $T., CHICAGO, Phone CEntral 6-0506 





The March of the News 


Feeling fine. President Eisenhower 
seemed glad the question had been asked 

. He had a point he warited to set 
straight . . . Looking very well, where 
sometimes of late he has seemed hag- 
gard, unrested, he grinned as he heard a 
reporter make the inquiry. 

The question: “Sir, in view of certain 
published accounts which seem to have 
caused some concern in the country, I 
wonder if I could presume to ask you 
how you are feeling these days?” 

The President, relaxed and casual, 
waited for the laughter to subside, and 
then came his answer: Well . . . as the 
reporters knew, he had had a sort of 
sore elbow... It had kept him from 
getting the exercise that he loved and to 
which he was accustomed . . . Aside 
from that... if he was not in good 
condition, his doctors had fooled him 
badly . . . because he felt fine and as a 
matter of fact had undergone an ex- 
haustive series of tests a few weeks be- 
fore . . . the reports he thought cheer- 
ing to a man of his age (63). 

But there were other things to be dis- 
cussed .. . The President was precise in 
his answers, made none of the little fac- 
tual slips on which reporters like to 
pounce and that had characterized his 
last previous meeting with the press... 


Friends and others. The President 
would like nothing better than a meeting 
with Winston Churchill (which the Brit- 
on had suggested) He and Mr. 
Churchill had been warm friends for 
years ... For the British statesman the 
U.S. President had admiration, respect 
and personal affection . . . He always 
liked to talk to Mr. Churchill. 

The two had kept up a correspond- 
They were constantly looking 
for a chance to have informal chats . . . 
There was no specific plan for a meet- 
ing... but there was hope on both sides 
that one might be arranged. 

As for a meeting with Malenkov of 
Russia . . . that was something else 
again . . . He still wanted evidence of 
good faith from the Russians... A 
meeting would be perfectly hopeless un- 
less the U.S. knew there was an honest 
purpose behind it. 


CMe 1 + 


Aid and politics. \ir. Eisenhower also 
disclosed that . . . assistance to Israel 
would be resumed . . . He would have 
a farm program to offer in January .. . 
There would be no special session on 
that account unless the farm situation 
got much worse .. . He was standing 
by his decision not to enter local elec- 
tion campaigns, but always felt compli- 


mented by requests to be photographed 
with Republican candidates when visit. 
ing around . . . Had the President heard 
about the high cost of living from Mrs. 
Eisenhower or other sources? . . . Mr 
Eisenhower laughed. On that subject, 
he said, he had heard plenty. 


Cheers, but—There was some surprise, 
all around, when a cheer went up .. . 
Those who cheered were 350 weathered 
cattlemen from the Western ranges, 
come to Washington to demand price 
supports for their product . . . The man 
who was cheered was Ezra Taft Benson, 
the earnest Secretary of Agriculture .. . 
He opposes such supports, had tried to 


SECRETARY BENSON 
Cheers turned to grumbling 


get the 
grimage. 

The cheering did not last long, for it 
soon became plain that Mr. Benson had 
a ready answer: “No.” . Grumbling, 
the cattle growers donned their broad- 
brimmed hats and climbed back into the 
big blue buses that had brought them 
to the Agriculture Department . . . 


cattlemen to call off their pil: 


Home in a huff. They got nowhere 
at the White House either . . . There 
were complaints that President Eisen- 
hower refused to see them . . . This, the 
President denied at his press conference 

. . no request that he receive the West- 
erners had come through to him . . - 

The cattlemen left town in a huff . 
One of them had his own description ol 
their Washington reception . . . “We 
got,” he said, “the brush-off.” 
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“Here’s an Attractive 
Booklet for Your 


Telephone Numbers” 


We’ve just printed a new booklet 
for listing your personal telephone 
numbers. 


You’ll find you save time on Long 
Distance calls when you give the 
SAVE TIME... CALL BY NUMBER operator the number you want. 


Use the booklet to write down the This booklet helps you keep the num- 
numbers you already know. If there’s bers handy. 
a new number you don’t have—or an old 
one you’ve forgotten—be sure to add it to There’s a copy for you at the near- 
the list when the operator gives it to you. est Bell telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





MANY FAITHS NBC broadcasts 


many special religious programs 
throughout the year in addition to its 
regularly scheduled broadcasts. In the 
1952-53 season, one well-received series was 
“The Living Word” with readings from each 
of the newest translations of the Bible by 
eminent members of the three major faiths. 
Another series ‘We Hold These Truths” 
investigated the mainstreams of philosophy 
and theology from other lands including 
readings from Mohammedan, Buddhist and 
Coptic sacred scriptures. “Faith in Action” 
represents other groups and ideas not 
regularly heard on the NBC network. 


PROTESTANT The “National 


Radio Pulpit” is the oldest continuing 
religious program in radio. For the last 

20 years its minister has been Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. Also on NBC Radio is “The Art 
of Living” with Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
These programs are presented regularly 

in cooperation with the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., as are 
the television “Frontiers of Faith” 
programs which present services from a 
different Protestant church each broadcast. 


CATHOLIC In its twenty- 

fourth year on NBC Radio, “The 

Catholic Hour” originates from different 
parts of the country, presenting 
distinguished speakers and musical 
organizations. On television “The Catholic 
Hour” has just completed a series of 
dramatic portrayals of the meaning of the 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church 
with the Rev. Thomas J. O’Donnell as 
narrator, NBC’s Catholic programs are 
presented in cooperation with the National 
Council of Catholic Men. 


JEWISH Now observing its tenth 
year on NBC Radio, “The Eternal Light” 
has won most of Radio’s awards for dramatic 
merit. Like the Jewish portions of television’s 
“Frontiers of Faith,” it is produced in 
cooperation with the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America under the leadership 
of Dr. Louis Finkelstein, and serves the 
three major branches of the Jewish faith. 
“Frontiers of Faith” has presented many 
outstanding programs including episodes 
from the “Life of Rembrandt,” and 

the “Diary of Anne Frank,” and a dramatic 
quartet reading of the “World of Sholem 
Aleichem.” 


_ | 


CATHOLIC 


®Q © 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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PROTESTANT 


me 


JEWISH 


AND A NATION’S FAITH 


No tenet of the American philosophy is older or more 
fervently cherished than the exercise of free religious 
thought and practice. And when NBC initiated net- 
work broadcasting in 1926, one of its first principles 
was that religion should have a fundamental role in 
network radio. Accordingly, it established its present 
policy of providing free time and production facili- 
ties to America’s major faiths. 

It was not then, nor is it now NBC’s thought that 
these radio and television programs should replace the 
houses of worship, but that they should provide a 
Measure of solace to those unable to attend services 
and supplement the role of religion in the home. 

In cooperation with established agencies of the 
three major American faiths —the National Council 


of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., the National 
Council of Catholic Men and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America — NBC currently presents six 
programs of religious thought every week on radio 
and television. It’s a source of pride that one of these is 
the oldest program of its type in radio and another is 
in its twenty-fourth year of broadcasting. 


Of course NBC is not alone in giving free time 
and effort for religious broadcasts. The entire radio 
and television industry has done a praiseworthy job. 
But it has been NBC’s opportunity first to place man’s 
mightiest means of communication to the use of man’s 
loftiest aspirations: thus to help enrich the spiritual 
life of a nation is a deeply gratifying privilege. 








[What appears on 


Brannan Started 
More Bases for 


Charles Brannan, the last Democratic 
Secretary of Agriculture and author 
of the Brannan Plan of income sup- 
port for farmers, was the real idea 
man back of the march on Washing- 
ton of a group of Western cattle grow- 
ers. Mr. Brannan now is general coun- 
sel of the Farmers Union. 


x *k * 


Ezra Benson, although under politi- 
cal fire as Secretary of Agriculture, 
finds that a heavy majority of dirt 
farmers who write in, or are contacted 
in the field, say that they are willing 
to ride along with him in trying to 
build a farm program with somewhat 
less Government control in it. 


x & & 


President Eisenhower is being told 
that if he sacrifices Secretary Benson, 
to meet the clamor of his political op- 
ponents, then it will be only a matter 
of time until the whole Cabinet is 
picked off, one at a time. The Presi- 
dent agrees with the advice given 
him. 


x *k* * 


Clifford Hope, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, hears his 
name mentioned as the next Secretary 
of Agriculture, if Mr. Benson should 
resign. The catch is that Mr. Hope has 
his name attached to a farm plan that 
calls for flexible price supports of 
thé kind that some farm groups are 
firing at. 


ot oe 


President Eisenhower is getting a neg- 
ative response from Republican lead- 
ers in Congress to inquiries about the 
wisdom of calling Congress back into 
special session before next January 6. 
The idea is that a special session 
might give the country the idea that 
there is an emergency of some kind 
that the Administration is concerned 
about. 


xk * 


Mr. Eisenhower is to receive a flood 
of reports from commissions and com- 
mittees appointed in 1953 and ex- 


Washington Whispers 


this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 












Cattlemen’s March on Washington . . . 
Spain? . . . Kyes Stressing Air Power 


pected to report in 1954 with plans for 
solving most of the nation’s economic 
and social problems. Chances are that 
most recommendations will be sent to 
Congress but filed for future refer- 
ence inasmuch as Congressmen will 
want to get back to their homes 
early to campaign. 


x *k* * 


Thomas Dewey’s plan to retire as 
Governor of New York at the end of 
1954 and to go into private practice of 
law appears at this time to be firm. 
The odds are, however, that Governor 
Dewey will be in the Eisenhower Cab- 
inet before 1956 and that he will be 
in the running if Mr. Eisenhower de- 
cides not to accept a second nomina- 
tion. 


xk * 


Harold Stassen, Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration, is 
expected to become a roving ambassa- 
dor with trouble-shooting duties when 
his agency goes out of the picture in 
mid-1954. 


x * * 


Spain’s Francisco Franco may get two 
big air bases that had been scheduled 
for French Morocco. The political 
position in Spain is regarded as some- 
what more secure than in North 
Africa. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower cleared with his Cab- 
inet the idea of including military aid 
to other countries as part of the regu- 
lar U.S. defense budget. If military 
aid to others is treated as part of U.S. 
defense—so the theory goes—Con- 
&ress will be less likely to make deep 
cuts. 


xk * 


Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, is convinced, after studying 
the defense problem of Europe, that 
the U.S. can get more for its money 
by placing greater emphasis upon air 
weapons and reducing somewhat the 
U.S. ground and naval forces in that 
part of the world. 


Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secr. 
tary of State, is described as expres. 
ing the following view to friends: Rus. 
sia’s rulers are history-minded. Sever. 
al times in her history, Russia has ven. 
tured beyond her borders and ha 
found she had to withdraw. This tim 
she is determined not to repeat and is 
afraid to move farther west unless her 
lines of communication are much 
more strongly assured than now. 


x *k * 


It is being suggested that General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur tel 
the Japanese people that he madea 
mistake—in the light of later devel 
opments—when he had Japan write 
into its new constitution a prohibition 
against rebuilding of armed forces. 
That constitutional provision is em- 
barrassing to U.S. diplomats who, at 
the moment, are trying to induce the 
Japanese to rearm. 





xk * 


Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime 
Minister, agrees with American ofi- 
cials that the deadline on screening of 
prisoners in Korea who resist repatti- 
ation should be held to December 23. 
Nehru would like to be able to tell his 
people that Indian troops, now ste 
tioned in Korea, could be home early 
in February, 1954. 





x * * 


There are beginning to be comments 
about the speed and the rules that ap- 
ply when a caravan carrying and fol- 
lowing the President goes traveling by 
car. In most cases the motor party 
travels without police escort, moving 
as high as 70 miles an hour in spurts 
with cars carrying newsmen some- 
times forced to run red lights and 
dart in and out of traffic. There's al- 
ways the chance of accident. 


xk * 


A White House source says this: 
“Now that firings in Government have 
tapered off, ‘New Dealers’ are coming 
out of their shells in some depatt- 
ments and are getting a reception for 
their ideas right to the top.” 
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ADVANCE COLUMNS eoe Of New Progress 


These giant columns tower above a recently completed 
Fractionation Unit at Tuscola, Illinois . . . one step ina 
series of operations in which National Distillers, in part- 
nership with Panhandle Eastern Pipeline, joins one of 
America’s fastest growing industries—petrochemicals. 


Dedicated this month, National Petro-Chemicals repre- 
sents another step in National Distillers’ chemical ex- 
pansion program begun four years ago. Every day the 
Extraction Plant processes 400,000,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas from which a rich mixture of valuable hydro- 
carbons are recovered. Next, the Fractionation Unit 
transforms 700,000 gallons of these hydrocarbons into 
ethane, propane and butane. The latter two are sold as 
industrial and domestic fuels. 


The plant’s chemical operation begins with the conver- 
sion of ethane into ethylene from which two important 
chemicals are produced—industrial alcohol and ethyl 
chloride. Next to water, industrial alcohol is the most 
widely used industrial solvent . . . important in the manu- 
facture of products ranging all the way from acetate 
rayon to synthetic rubber, Ethyl chloride is vitally essen- 
tial in the production of high octane aviation gasoline. 
And this is only the beginning! The potential for National 
Petro-Chemicals is practically limitless . . . ammonia, 
plastics, and materials for synthetic fibers. 





This tremendous operation is only one of National 
Distillers’ many activities. As one of the country’s leading 
producers of alcoholic beverages, the company sponsors, 
among others, the famous brands listed below. All are 
painstakingly created from the finest ingredients and 
carefully measured against highest quality standards. 


National Distillers’ other varied interests—all paced by 
continuing product research—include many solvents, 
intermediate and finished chemicals and a vast timber- 
land conservation program. Thus National Distillers 
Products Corporation pursues its increasingly diversified 
program to meet the needs of many markets. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY 
BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS 
CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BOND&LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled 
London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey— 
A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. . 
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EISENHOWERS WITH GREEK ROYAL COUPLE 


... cement for an alliance 


> KING PAUL and QUEEN FREDERIKA 
of Greece are the first reigning monarchs 
to visit President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
at the White House. The two couples had 
previously become friends, however, when 
the Eisenhowers were guests at the Greek 
royal palace two years ago. Greeting the 
King and Queen, Mr. Eisenhower read 
the stiff, formal phrases required by pro- 
tocol—but before doing so he observed to 
the King: “This seems a little artificial.” 

Paul, as a Prince, was in exile three 
times. Twice it was due to turbulent 
Greek politics that knocked first his fa- 
ther, then his eldest brother, George, from 
the throne. The third exile was caused 
by Nazi conquest of Greece. Paul came to 
the throne in April, 1947, when he was 
45 years old. Communists were trying to 
conquer Greece. During the fighting, Paul 
made 48 trips to the front. U.S. aid 
saved his country then and helped it to 
recover later. The present visit to the 
U.S. cements the U.S.-Greek alliance. 


> DR. CHARLES W. MAYO, the famous 
Rochester, Minn., surgeon, proved him- 
sclf the right man in the United Nations 
at the right time to condemn Communists 
for the brutality with which they forced 
false confessions of “germ warfare” from 
captive U.S. fliers. Yet Dr. Mayo be- 
came a U.S. delegate to the U.N. by 
an almost random process. It is U.S. 
practice to put a professional man on the 
delegation each year. This time a man 
from Minnesota was sought and Senator 
Edward J. Thye, a Republican, proposed 
Dr. Mayo, on a nonpartisan basis. 

In the U.N. Political Committee, the 
doctor drew a picture of captives with 
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“festered wounds full of maggots; their 
sickness regulated to a point just short 
of death . . .” (See page 97.) 

The words of this respected healer 
have great weight all over the world, 
for Dr. Mayo bears the banner of mercy. 
The sick are never turned away from his 
clinic for lack of money to pay. Dr. 
Mayo, serious and intent at 55, carries 
on from the famed Mayo Brothers—his 
father, Charles, and his uncle, William. 
The family has been renowned in science 
since the seventeenth century. 


>W. STUART SYMINGTON, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Missouri, is being 
promoted quietly for the 1956 presiden- 
tial nomination by some Democrats 
who hope he can pull Northern and 
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DEMOCRATS’ SYMINGTON 
...@ quiet campaign 


Southern wings of the party together, 
Out in Oklahoma for a political speech 
last week, the Senator said of the future. 
“My political ambition is to be the best 
Senator possible for the people of Mis. 
souri’—a statement that did nothing to 
keep his hat out of the ring. 

Mr. Symington won his Senate seat 
only last November. He then urged 
changes “to obtain adequate defens 
at a saving of billions of dollars” but 
lately has been railing at Republican 
defense cuts. The Senator, politically 
youthful at 52, has been Secretary of the 
Air Force, Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, and “clean. 
up” Administrator of the scandal-ridden 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


> JAMES G. PATTON, by leading the 
“cattlemen’s caravan” to Washington to 
protest low cattle prices, became the Ei- 
senhower Administration’s feared enemy. 
Mr. Patton wields considerable political 
power as president of the National Farm- 
ers Union and is ready to wield it to 
change farm policies and to unseat his old 
foe, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son. Mr. Benson turned down subsidy de- 
mands for cattle. Mr. Patton’s answer: 
The war will be taken to Congress next. 
And he left no doubt the battle would be 
taken to the polls in the farm belt a 
year from now unless he gets his way. 

Mr. Patton and Mr. Benson fought 
over farm policy for years while Mr. 
Benson was secretary of the conservative 
National Council of Farm Co-operatives. 
Mr. Patton has headed the NFU since 
1940. He was a New Dealer who wantid 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Will the product you 


Tear 


an alloy so tough you may 
yet have heard of it? 


V 


a forged finish like plate glass? 


a man-made inferno? 


You may even have a twist or two of your own to add 
to the problem the Jet Division helped solve for jet 
aircraft engine builders . . . 


The “buckets” (paddles) on the turbine rotor at the 
rear of a jet engine whirl around about 10,000 times a 
minute, pulsed by a white-hot blowtorch of flame. To 
withstand this roaring inferno, the bucket surfaces 
and curves must be forged even smoother than glass. 
They must be made of an alloy tougher than the tough- 
est steel. They must “take” this red-hot ride for hours 
without stretching out, or “creeping”, from centrifugal 
force and heat. 


The Jet Division makes more buckets for America’s 
engine builders than any other manufacturer. We forge 
super-strength alloys into finished parts so smooth and 
accurate that they need no costly, lengthy finish- 
machining or polishing. 


If your product or product-to-come must meet one of these JET DIVISION 
conditions ... two... three, or, even a brand new one, it 
can pay you to get in touch with us now. [pson Products, Tne. 


ND 17, OHIO 
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close ties between labor unions and small 
farmers, and was one of the first to join 
the Citizens Political Action Committee, 
an outgrowth of the CIO-PAC. 


>THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF are 
fanning out over the world to see per- 
sonally what trimming and streamlining 
can be done to save money on U.S. 
fo ces. Their first “new look” at military 
spending was much like the old look. 
They’re off now for a quick relook to 
help them revise military-budget figures. 

@ Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, was most recent- 
ly the naval commander in the Pacific, 
concentrating on Far Eastern moves. His 
trip gives kim a look at Europe. 

® Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army 
Chief of Staff, had been commanding Su- 
preme Allied Headquarters in Europe. 
He is to refresh himself on the Far East. 

© Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, has been stationed in 
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ELPID.O QUIRINO 
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—United Press 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY 
. » Filipinos took sides 


RADFORD RIDGWAY 


Awe 


TWINING 
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CARNEY 


The Joint Chiefs took off 


Washington and Alaska ever since World 
War II. He is seeing the chief U.S. air 
bases in Europe and North Africa. 

© Admiral Robert B. Carney, Chief of 
Naval Operations, was commander of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces 
in Southern Europe. He is heading for 
Pacific bases. 

The idea is to give all the Chiefs a fresh, 
world-wide outlook. 


> ELPIDIO QUIRINO, seeking re-election 
as President of the Philippine Republic, 
is having to defend his Administration 
against charges of graft and corruption. 
Quirino also has failed to carry out re- 
form recommendations made by U.S. 
technical-aid specialists. Now he accuses 
the U.S. of trying to defeat him in the 
November 10 election. 

Quirino, son of a jail warden, will be 
63 November 16. He worked up in poli- 
tics as a legislator. During the war he 
went into the underground, but Japanese 
troops caught and imprisoned him. He 
stepped right back into a top political po- 
sition after being liberated by U. S. troops 
and was elected Vice President in 1946. 
If he wins the Presidency, Quirino will 
have to resign by April 15, 1956, eight 
years after succeeding Manuel Roxas, 
who died in office. The Philippine con- 
stitution forbids any President to hold 
office more than eight years. This situa- 
tion spotlights José Yulo, Quirino’s run- 
ning mate, who is a millionaire. 


> RAMON MAGSAYSAY, trying to un- 
seat Elpidio Quirino as Philippine Presi- 
dent, has been a ball of fire in the Islands’ 
politics since the war.|He is a black- 
smith’s son who grew up to be a me- 
chanic, served in the U.S. motor pool 
during defense of Bataan, then carried 
on guerrilla warfare against the Japanese 
until U.S. troops arrived. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur made him a provincial gov- 
ernor and Magsaysay has been on the rise 
ever since. 

, Magsaysay, now 46, made his name as 
Defense Minister under Quirino by the 
way he tackled the Communist “Huk” 
guerrillas. He shook up the Army and the 


Constabulary, removed poor generals, 
wiped out the Huk leadership and lured 
away Huk followers by settling them on 
farms carved out of jungle. He knows 
little of world politics, but U.S. observ- 
ers like his reform ideas and there are 
signs the U.S. Government would be 
pleased to see him win. 


> ARTHUR H. DEAN, brand-new to di- 
plomacy, got one of the toughest assign- 
ments in the business in his first job as 
a U.S. negotiator—trying to set up a 
Korean peace conference with the Com- 
munists. Mr. Dean is an old hand at 
working with John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, on international problems. 
For years they were partners in the law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, dealing 
with German loans and other internation- 
al financing. 

Mr. Dean, succeeding Mr. Dulles as 
senior partner in the firm in 1949, con- 
tinued to study foreign affairs as a mem- 
ber of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the International Law Association and 
similar bodies. In dealing with Commu- 
nists, Mr. Dean stands his ground “be- 
cause I think the Communists want the 
political confererice” on a Korean settle- 
ment and will accept Western terms. 
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You Can Cut Many Costs 
With OZALID Copies! 








End the costs of re-typing . . . proofreading 
... and human errors ... by replacing your 
manual copying methods with Ozalid! 


With the efficient desk-top Ozamatic ma- 
chine, you make direct copies of paperwork 
—letters, invoices, accounting reports, charts, 
or practically anything written, typed or 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper! Your 
first copy is ready in seconds—clean, dry and 
ready-to-use—or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
in an hour, for less than 114¢ each. 


Wherever you have a copying job, chances 
are you can cut costs by using Ozalid! 




















See how ORDER HANDLING is Simplified 
by using OZALID copies! 


Speeds Up Order Filling! 







Expedites Shipments! 





Use Ozalid copies of parts of original 
order for packing memos .. . bills of 
lading ... delivery slips .. . labels. 


Send Ozalid copies of original order, 
quickly to inventory control ... to 
stock locations . . . to customers as 
acknowledgment, and to file. 






enne = 

Keeps Billing Current! Send coupon for full ee 
details, or call the Ozalid | oz = ais 

Enter prices, extensions and total on distributor listed in the Go ALD, De — 

a } : classified pages of your Jonetal Anij Pt US.21 
original order and use Ozalid copies phone book under Dupli- Ic Qson City, "5 & Film ¢. 
. ° : : e ’ . 0. 

for customer invoices ... for accounts cating Equipment and mariemen: Pleas, = ia 

Supplies. 2 On you; a % 


receivable files ... sales records. 
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~~. Order Handti ! 
Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. = — — i 
“From Research to Reality.” =—— _ 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Ltd., Montreal — jj 
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The ‘‘stamp of newness’? —and another new Santa Fe freight car is ready to roll 


Remember when you used to count 
freight cars as a kid? 

How would you like to count and 
stencil the ‘‘stamp of newness’’ on 
21 miles of them? 

That’s what Santa Fe did last 
year—added 21 miles of new cars to 
its great fleet of modern freight cars. 

And so it goes—year after year 
after year—until today there are 
84,898 freight cars serving shippers 
on the Santa Fe. 

With this building new program, 
Santa Fe is meeting the ever-grow- 
ing need for moving vast tons of 


21 miles of new freight cars 
added by Santa Fe last year! 


wheat, livestock, perishable foods, 
minerals and merchandise to the 
markets of America. 

And many of these cars are new 
and special types to serve shippers 
in new and better ways—like the 
“MTC 3150” mechanical refriger- 
ator car that works like your home 
freezer. 

It costs Santa Fe millions of 
dollars—earned dollars—to acquire 
this great fleet and maintain its 
own “‘steel highway.” 

But it doesn’t add a penny to the 
taxes you pay. 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D.C. 


It's sure that 1953 will go down as the best business year in history. 
Output of goods will be higher than in any other peacetime year. Profits 
are to break all records before and after taxes. Dividends will be high. 
Individuals are getting more income than ever before. Living standards, as 
a result, never were so high as now. People, generally, are well off. 
Government, too, is enjoying a lush year in spending and in revenue. 
There'll be a flood of cash flowing to Government in first quarter, 1954. 














The point is that all good things have a terminal point. 

Supply, often, has overtaken demand. Oversupply, as in many foods, leads 
to pressure on prices. Price cuts, where forced, affect profits. 

Profit-margin squeeze puts a premium on economy and efficiency. 

Job cuts then follow. A process of adjustment gets under way and that is 
what the Government's top planners say is beginning to happen now. 

1954, in other words, is not to be quite as good as 1953. 











Government, however, is to take much of the shock of any decline. A whole 
set of automatic counters to deflation are built into Government. 

The tax "take" nose-dives when incomes fall. For each dollar that the 
level of before-tax profit shrinks, Government loses 52 cents. Government is 
the main loser whenever an individual with $15,000 or more of taxable income 
takes a cut in income. A Government that takes a big slice of income is gainer 
when things go up, takes a big slice of losses when they go down. 

Industry and individuals will share any losses with Government. 

Government, losing income, will be forced to borrow, adding to debt. High 
Government debt assures a big supply of money. That lubricates things. 

Government, too, will protect farmer income, except in cases such as cattle 
raising. Government, automatically, will inherit farm-product surpluses. 
Government will take many of the losses if real estate loans should go sour. 
Government guarantees against bank-deposit losses. 

Idea of spoon-feeding by Government in time of trouble is very deeply 
entrenched; is to Sprout anew, not be abandoned when the boom slows. 

















We can tell you this, as well, on the very best authority: 

Arms-Spending cuts will be very gradual, not abrupt. Armament is tied 
closely to business activity, and that fact is officially accepted. 

Money will be kept abundant and relatively cheap. 

An unbalanced budget will be more readily accepted than will be a view that 
the budget must be balanced regardless of economic consequences. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) ( 


Big national debt, while not welcomed, will be regarded as something that 
the country will grow up to, not as something that has to be cut now. It's 
pointed out that what seemed to be a big debt 30 years ago doesn't seem to be 
such a big debt at this time. There'll be no rush to reduce debt. 

Agriculture will continue to be provided with some form of aid and of 
guidance, some broad kind of over-all Government management and support. 

Any sizable unemployment will be a matter of national concern. 

Republicans like to hold office just as much as Democrats do and are just 
as aware that people relate their well-being to the party in power. 














Cattle industry will get some form of Government aid in 1954. Hogs, as E 
well, will provide a problem by early 1955 and will get attention. 

Price supports, though, are improbable for livestock. Some means of 
subsidizing consumption is more likely to be worked out. Livestock growers are 
a potent political force and will not be neglected. 

High price Supports will be continued for grains and cotton. Control of 
production and of marketing will supplement price Supports, as now. 











The choice of Government policy toward agriculture is this: 

Let the market place have its way. Permit the marginal, less efficient 
farmers to be eliminated. Accept the trend toward big farming operations on an 
industrialized basis, with fewer units, more efficiency. 





Or, use Government power to Support the present structure. This means some 
form of market support, some kind of control, some regimentation. 

Odds are very strongly on use of Government power to underwrite what's 
known as the "family size" farm, to avoid a trend toward industrialization of 
farming as in Communist countries. The use of Government subsidies to protect 
or to build up some particular industry is as old as the country. 





Ezra Benson, Agriculture Secretary, gained stature in dealing with the 

















cattlemen's march on WaShington. Mr. Benson is more likely to keep his job than ¢ 
to lose it as a result of his refusal to bend under pressure. t! 
Charles Wilson is in the midst of the toughest job in Washington. He is 1 
Striving, as a civilian, to gain dominance in dealing with the military. Usually " 
the military "take" the civilian secretaries. If Secretary Wilson wins, as he's 2 
determined to do, he'll be about the first one to do So. 
President Eisenhower, trying to be a nonpartisan President, is running into ‘ 
trouble. Odds are heavy that the President will be forced to take an active 4 
part in politics to try to assure a Republican Congress after 1954. 0 
Political currents are running strongly even in an off year. 
Rearming of Germany and Japan is not likely to be long delayed. 
Germany and Japan, rearmed, can relieve U.S. of part of a burden that comes 
high in money and man power. U.S. is unlikely to go on forever drafting its 
youths to protect countries that have no draft of their own 
Armed forces of U.S., heavily centered overseas, are very likely to be 
drawn back starting sometime in 1955, well before the 1956 elections. That's to : 
be the case despite diplomatic denials by some high officials. : 
U.S. taxpayers probably could be saved up to 10 billion dollars a year if b 





the man power and industry of the Germans and Japanese can help with defense. 
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et ALL the economy of centralized dictation / 


1. You dictate over the 
sbhecial phone...no waite 
ing for a steno. 





, # Many dictators served 
by one central recorder 
and operator. 





3. Letters come 
back faster for 
Signing... time 
and work saved! 





PhonAudograph advance features 
make dictation-by-phone practical! 


Only PHONAUDOGRAPH has Dictation by telephone can be the greatest money-saver in your office 
these built-in benefits! today! It cuts dictation and stenographic time in half .. . speeds corre- 
: spondence . . . gives you fastest signature service. 





1. Privacy of dictation...other phones . — 
“locked out” against eavesdropping. But experience shows that the success of telephone dictation depends 
9. Unlimited listen-back te all or on the key features listed at the left—features which give you “full 
any part of your previous dictation control” over your dictation—assure you of all the cost-cutting benefits 
3. Same-line communication with the of this new method. 


operator for special instructions. These are the exclusive advance features of the amazing Gray 
4. Simpler push-button controls which PhonAudograph— proved in important installations from coast to coast. 
anyone can use without practice! Mail the coupon for the complete story! 


wm 


“FULL CONTROL” TELEPHONE DICTATION 


PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) 
tiles and service in 200 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone Directory 
under “Dictating Machines.’” Canada: Northern Electric Co,, Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. Made 


by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891—originators of the 


Telephone Pay Station. 
TRADE MARK ‘‘AUDOGRAPH'’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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The Gray Manufacturing Company / MAE? 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


Please rush your new free booklet A-110n how to save 
time, work and money with PhonAudograph dictation. 
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Dramatic critic Cecil, man of great and wide renown, 

e gives brilliant raves to Statler as the best hotel in town. 
And when he’s on his travels catching up with recent 
plays, he finds a neat performance at the Statler where 
he stays. 


Act One is in his bedroom and the setting’s like a dream. 

2. The room is so luxurious that Cecil starts to beam. 
“Oh, what a huge success this Statler bedroom always 
makes! The bed’s the best for sleep and rest. It’s got 
just what it takes. 




















3 “The bathroom rates a few huzzas, this second act is 

e swell. I love these towels and all the soap. They really 
ring the bell. The steamy water also rates a line in my 
review. It’s nice and hot and hits the spot and always 
right on cue.” 

















At dinner, critic Cecil finds the food a great creation. 

e “T think this Statler chef deserves a special new cita- 
tion. I know my colleagues will agree the staff is cast 
just right. They like the guests and do their best, and 
really are polite.” 
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The theaters, too, are close at hand, a few short blocks 

e away, for Statler’s placed conveniently to see most 
any play. The morning after, Cecil pens some words of 
commendation: “The play (’tis sad) was very bad, but 
STATLER’S A SENSATION!” 





*Girls/ America needs more student nurses! ” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS - WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
* 

ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 

Do you owe yourself a treat? 

Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR PLANS FOR 1954 


Watch Debts, Be Thrifty, Look for Bargains 


It's time to plan ahead, to get ready for a 
business slowdown in 1954. 
There is little doubt, officials now say, that 
‘an “adjustment” is getting under way. 
Money is to be worth more, in terms of new 
homes, farms, products that families buy— 
and may cost less, in terms of interest rates. 


The official forecasters for the Eisen- 
hower Administration are predicting 
publicly that business activity will slow 
somewhat in 1954. 

The top Government economists who 
advise the President and Cabinet officers 
foresee mild deflation to replace inflation. 

Leading industrialists in a recent meet- 
ing in California reported that the boom 
has ended and that a mild adjustment to 
a moderately lower level of activity lies 
ahead. 

All this raises problems for the indi- 
vidual worker and businessman. It has 
been nearly 14 years since the last real 
change in signals from a long period of 
rather low activity to a period of pro- 
longed inflation. 

The move to higher levels in prices 
and production that began strongly in 
1940 is ending in the last quarter of 
1953. In all that time there were few ad- 
justments or problems that inflation did 
hot soon cover up. 

Now that a turn is forecast officially, a 
changed set of standards will influence 
the decisions of prudent people planning 
for the future. 

The change will be real, but for most 
people it appears to be no cause for 
alarm. Even at the worst, 1954 will be a 
better year than any prior to 1951. For 
many people, it probably will be the best 
barring only 1953. 

So what’s ahead, really, is another 
year of considerable prosperity, on the 
basis of past standards. But people will 
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Jobs will be less plentiful. There's to be a 


premium on thrift, on efficiency, on hard work, 


need to adjust their thinking to a new 
set of circumstances. 

In the last 14 years, a man who bor- 
rowed money found his debt easier to 
pay off as time went on. Money became 
cheaper. People working for a living got 
higher and higher pay. Jobs were plenti- 
ful. Overtime pay added to incomes of 
wage earners. Salaries, too, have been 
rising over the years, though often less 
sharply than wages. 
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EXAMINING TAX RETURNS 
. . rates go down next year 


on steady jobs at regular pay. | 
Time has come to check your phene~pliis 
for buying goods, for investing in stocks or 
bonds, for selling homes and other property. 
Here's the picture, and a check list for you. 


Much of the gain of these years, of 
course, has been fleeting. Higher pay has 
been gobbled up, in large part, by higher 
living costs. It takes $1.94 today to buy 
what $1 would have bought in prewar 
1939. 

A man who bought a savings bond in 
1943 for $75 got $100 for that bond 
when it came due in 1953. But that 
$100 today will buy no more than $64 
would have bought 10 years ago. So, in 
effect, he lost buying power, even though 
he got back $4 for every $3 he invested 
in the first place. 

Pensioners and others on fixed incomes 
have suffered most. A worker who retired 
in 1939 on a pension of $2,000 a year 
lives only half as well today on the same 
amount of money. 

People know now, by hindsight, that 
it was good business to put their money 
into property a few years ago. 

The family that built a home in 1939, 
for instance, might be able today to sell 
that same home for roughly twice what 
it cost. 

Such profits often turn out to be 
only paper profits. Take a family that 
built a house for $10,000 in 1939. If 
that house is sold now, it might bring 
$20,000. But if the family wants to build 
a new, more modern house, comparable 
to the one it sold, the price is likely to 
be $25,000. 

Inflation has cut both ways. 

In your planning, you need to be 
prepared for a reversal of many things 
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Everybody: 


-Remember that inflation is 
ended, that moderate deflation 
is officially forecast. This means 
that old-fashioned thrift and 
hard work will pay off, that debt 
will be more burdensome. 


Businessman: 


Get ready for intense competi- 
tion. Be ‘‘cost conscious.” There’s 
to be a premium for efficiency, 
a severe penalty for inefficiency. 
The buyer will call the tune all 
along the line. 


tL Ves PEPER ACRE. RRL LR Ce 
AL DMINMRRG OR fieteS eeatabia date beac lis 
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Plan on the basis of somewhat 
lower income, officially forecast 
for 1954. Cut costs where pos- 
sible. Try to avoid new debt. 
Gear operations to take advan- 
tage of Government price sup- 
ports, which will continue. 
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that people have become accustomed to 
over the years. 

Take, once more, the case of the man 
wo owns a home. Until recently, he 
could be quite sure that everv change 
in tre value of his house would be up- 
ward. Now the trend is the other way. 

Already, the market value of older 
houses in some places around the coun- 
try is off as much as 20 per cent on the 
average. That's from the peak. 

Chances are that house prices will 
slide a bit more. This suggests that, if 
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vou have a house to sell, there probably 
will be nothing to gain bv waiting. 

If you plan to buy or build, it might 
pay to take vour time. and shop around 
carefully. Almost surely vou will be 
able to get a better buy in 1954 than 
would have been possible in the earlier 
months of 1953. Note the trend. The 
same house that cost $10,000 to build in 
1939 would have cost $25,060 at the 
peak last Julv. In September. two months 
later, it weuld have cost $24,930. 


The man who bought a house re- 


cently, in 1952 or 1953, might have 
trouble getting all his money back if he 
tries to sell. Already, people are witness- 
ing what happens when the buyer starts 
to call the tune. 

You find the same thing in other real 
estate, notably farms. On the average, 
a farm that cost $25,000 in prewar 1939 
was worth $64.945 at the peak in the 
summer of 1952. Today that same farm 
is off to $62.505. 

What to watch for in 1954 is set out 
for you, in brief form, in the chart om 
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Housewife: 


Expect your allowance to go a 
little further, but not much. Bar- 
gain sales in clothing are likely. 
Food probably will cost less. Look 
for better quality. Your dollars 
will be more sought after. 


Count on moderate tax cuts. 
There'll be no general sales tax. 
Individual incomes will get a 10 
per cent cut. Excess-profits tax 
will end. Corporations, for a 
while, will go on paying about 
the same tax rate where not 
subject to excess-profits tax. 


Look for dividends to hold near 
present levels for most compa- 
nies. Managements, often, will 
pay out a higher proportion of 
earnings. Interest rates on loans 
are not likely to go higher; may 
go lower. Many corporations 
will suffer a decline in profits. 
Select investments carefully. 


You'll find debt more of a bur- 
den in many cases. Debt, as a 
rule, must be paid off in more 
expensive dollars in a period of 
even mild deflation. Keep in 
mind that a man in debt can be 
in some danger. 


Wage earner: 


Don’t count on continued over- 
time pay. Look for shorter hours 
in many industries. Bear in 
mind that a job paid by the 
hour is less secure than a sala- 
ried job and is closely related 
to the level of business activity 
and production. 


Salaried worker: 


Expect your job to seem more 
attractive. Regular salaries of- 
ten will look better, more secure 
than wage income that, until 
now, may have held more 
attraction. Don’t be too eager 
to shift jobs, now that job 
opportunities are narrowing 
somewhat. 


these pages. Whether you will be 
helped or hurt by the changes now de- 
veloping for the year ahead will depend 
upon who you are, what your business is, 
and how well you plan your own affairs 
for the future. 

Asa debtor, for instance, you will need 
0 exercise some care. In many cases, 
debt will be more of a burden. 

A mild drop in prices, now widely 
orecast, will mean that your debts must 

paid off in dollars that may be a little 
more expensive. Debt must be con- 
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sidered in relation to many things—main- 
ly the stability of your job and your in- 
come. Many people and businesses, in 
all probability, will get smaller incomes 
in 1954 than in 1953. Some may be 
caught in a real squeeze. 

Until recently, everything has been on 
the side of the debtor. Now the creditor 
can begin to see his day dawning. 

In the months ahead, the man who 
lends is likely to find that the money, 
when it comes back, will buy more, not 
less. 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


The whole picture is one to suggest 
that money will tend to regain some of 
its lost value. As long as inflation lasted, 
it was good business to get out of money, 
and into tangible things that would ride 
up in value. Now money itself has more 
attraction. So do investments of fixed 
value—bonds, pensions, annuities, bank 
accounts. 

Whether you are a borrower, a lender 
or an investor, vou need to note carefully 
what’s happening to interest rates. After 
a rise that went on for two and a half 
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vears, rates now are sliding. They may 
be pushed still lower in 1954 as official 
agencies move in to reverse a business 
decline. It’s well to keep that in mind in 
timing your borrowing, lending and in- 
vesting. 

If you do decide to borrow for some 
purpose, you aren’t likely to have much 
trouble finding a lender. Money should 
be plentiful in 1954. 

As an investor you will need to exer- 
cise some caution. Corporation profits, 
in firms hard hit by a slowdown, may go 
off sharply. However, other companies, 
notably among those coming in for tax 
cuts, may show increases in after-tax 
profits. Dividends, over all, are not likely 
to decline drastically. Bond prices, with 
more money available in the market, 
should hold up in 1954. 

Everybody is to be involved, one way 
or another, in the changes that lie just 
ahead. 

Wage earners, in some lines, already 
are feeling the pinch. Overtime pay is 
slowing down. Lavoffs are showing up 
here and there. 

People who work for hourly wages 
need to bear in mind that their jobs. as 
a rule, are less secure than those paving 
weekly or monthly salaries. Workers who 
have shifted from white-collar jobs to 
blue-collar jobs, for the sake of higher 
pay, might want to consider shifting 
back. 

Those who now have the security of 
regular salaries should think twice be- 
fore changing. Salaried jobs in 1954 may 
look more attractive than they have for a 
good many years. 

Customers for goods need to get back 
in the habit of shopping around before 
buying. Bargain sales will show up more 


WHEN IT COMES TO SHOPPING .. . 
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.. money will go a little further 


and more after Christmas. For some of 
the high-priced items, consumers may 
find it pays to wait a while before buying. 

Competition is coming back. That is 
the point for businessmen to keep in 
mind. To keep ahead will require selling. 
It also may require some price cutting. 
Costs then will have to be held down. 
Profits, more and more, will depend on 
efficiency. 

Inventories need to be brought into 
line with reduced demand. Remember 
that, in many lines, stocks on hand can 
be replaced at lower cost. 

This is a time when businessmen, like 
individuals, need to avoid getting over- 
extended. 


-—City Service Co. 


FOR THE ‘MAN ON THE STREET’... 
... jobs will be a little tighter 


The same thing goes for farmers. Farm 
income is likely to be lower in 1954 
than in 1953, despite price supports 
Farmers need to watch their costs 
Heavy new debts, as a rule, should be 
avoided. In planning, farmers should 
keep price supports in mind—consider 
ways to take full advantage of protection 
the Government offers. 

Taxpavers, by planning ahead, might 
be able to save money. Remember that 
tax rates go down January 1. As a genera 
rule, it will pay you to defer income, 
where possible and legal, until 1954 
Take all the deductions you can thi 
year. Just be careful not to overdo it 
Unless you watch out, you might push 
yourself up into a higher. tax bracket 
in 1954. 

To save on taxes, you might take capi- 
tal losses this year, and defer capitd 
gains until 1954. Of course, you will have 
to consider what is likely to happen in 
months just ahead to market values of 
the assets vou plan to sell. 

Corporations subject to the excess 
profits tax should do some tax planning, 
too. EPT ends on January 1. The regular 
corporation tax, now 52 per cent at the 
top, may be cut moderately next Apt 
1. That isn’t yet certain. 

The year 1954 will represent quite: 
shift. Many people will need to change old 
habits of thought and action. The dollar 
will look better than it has for years. There 
will be a premium on steady jobs, on hard 
work, on thrift. Profits and pay increases 
will be harder to come by. Bargains wil 
show up in some lines. The buyer will be 
in the saddle once more. 

Adjusting to a change in signals, afte 
14 years, may be painful for many, Some 
thoughtful planning will help. 
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Where's the limit to what yeu can do with 
CARBORUNDUM’s ‘an-made minerals” ? 


HIGH FASHION in costume jewelry gets a good deal of its glamor and brilliance from Polishing Compounds by 
CARBORUNDUM. Grains of the ‘man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide, finer than tale, are com- 
pounded into pastes and applied to the work with a buffing wheel. Settings and stones alike—gem stones or synthetics 


— gleam and sparkle for a lifetime under this treatment. 


Important as abrasives, yes...but the “man-made 
minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide, 
have been exploited by The Carborundum Com- 
pany far beyond that original use. The present areas 
of service stretch across the bottom of this page— 
and there are more to come. Throughout industry, 
inquisitive research scientists are experimenting 
with various combinations of the characteristics of 
CARBORUNDUM's “man-made minerals” — the 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


physical, thermal, chemical and electrical proper- 
ties—and applying them in intriguing, profitable, 
cost-cutting ways. 

We have a comprehensive brochure that points up 
many of these new combinations, and suggests how 
you too can develop one of your own, to solve a 
problem that's confronting you. We'll gladly put a 
copy in your hands, if you will but write for it on 
your business letterhead. 


Ask CARBORUNDUM fo: help 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 212, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
‘Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors *« Metal Additives » Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 


86-312 
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Optimism vs. Pessimism 
About Farm Prices 


Test is on to see whether psy- 
chology can check a downturn. 

Cattle markets are the labora- 
tory in which official optimism is 
getting a tryout as a prop for 
prices. 

Even if the experiment fails, 
the Administration still has rea- 
son to like the results. If the 
country can’t talk itself out of a 
downturn, maybe it can’t talk 
itself into one, either. 


A partial answer now can be had to 
the question of whether the forces of 
supply and demand can be overcome 
by placing emphasis upon optimistic 
statements. 

There is a rather widely held theory 
that economic troubles may be gener- 
ated by predictions related to working 
of supply and demand. It is said that 
the country might predict its way into 
a recession. 

The other side of this theory is that 
the country, by predictions of better 
times ahead, can remain prosperous. 

A nine-month test of the theory of op- 
timism as a cure for troubles that might 
develop in the economic system now has 
been had in the cattle industry. The re- 
sults to date bring into some question 
the soundness of the theory. 

Prices of cattle had been going down 
for a year before Republicans took 
charge in Washington. There already 
was grumbling in the range country 
when Ezra T. Benson came from Utah to 
take over as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Benson started at once to emphasize 
optimism in looking ahead. 

On Jan. 15, 1953, just before the Re- 
publicans assumed power, the average 
price of cattle was officially quoted as 
$19.70 a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Benson on February 3 appealed to 
cattle growers to hold their animals off 
the market until they should reach their 
best weight. He said that there had been 
“unwarranted pessimism” among both 
buyers and sellers. 

Again on February 11, the Secretary 
of Agriculture reported that “recent 
breaks appear to be an unorderly and 
temporary overadjustment” to the in- 
crease in cattle numbers. “We feel that a 
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return to orderly marketing will check 
the price slide.” 

On February 15 the average price of 
cattle was $18.80 as officially quoted. 
This was 90 cents a hundredweight be- 
low the January 15 price. 

It was reported by Mr. Benson on 
March 15 that “markets have stabilized 
. . . The Department of Agriculture in 
one release after another has said it ex- 
pects no major price changes for the next 
several months, and prices may show 
some slight increases.” 

The March 15 price of cattle was 
$17.80, down a dollar from the month 
before and nearly two dollars from Janu- 
ary 15. 

Mr. Benson said on March 23 that 
“cattle markets have strengthened.” The 
April 15 price on the average, however, 
was $17.30, off another 50 cents. 

Then, on May 13, the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued a statement telling 
how combined efforts of packers, retail 
stores, restaurants and advertising agen- 
cies had resulted in “tremendous _in- 
creases in the volume of beef moving 
through regular channels of trade.” 

On May 15 the price of cattle, on an 
average, was quoted officially at $17.50, 
up a little from the month before. 

Mr. Benson then referred, on May 27, 
to the earlier request that cattlemen 
avoid panicky selling. He said that “in re- 
cent weeks the price of cattle has stabil- 
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ized and has even shown evidence ¢ 
strength . . . We are eating our way oy 
of this problem.” 

On June 15 the price of cattle, ony 
average, was officially quoted at $16, 
hundredweight. That was nearly $4 
hundredweight below January 15. 

A rise then did set in. The July sf 
average price was $17.30. By August }3 
however, it was off again to $16.30, auf 
September 15, it stood at $15.80. 

The Secretary of Agriculture on Oct 
ber 5 said at Chicago: “A careful log 
at the present situation, and at why 
lies ahead, offers grounds for reassy: 


ance to the livestock industry.” ‘ 


Mr. Benson then said, on October J} 
at Kansas City: “Our very best judgmei 
is that [cattle] prices will _ stabiliz 


through 1954 at their present levels. Wel 
feel the problem is being solved with 


out the need for price supports.” 

On October 15, the average price ¢ 
cattle was estimated unofficially at $15.4 
a hundredweight. 

No official pessimism was reflecte! 
in this time about the outlook in tl 
cattle industry. Trade publications ge: 
erally gave an optimistic size-up of the 
situation all through that period. Yet the 


price of cattle fell by $4.50 a hundret-f 


weight, or more than 20 per cent. Ait 
optimistic attitude had not overcome the 
effects of the law of supply and demand. 
The march on Washington of a grow 
of cattlemen during the week of Octobe 
26 was a reflection of the political reper 
cussions that sometimes appear whei 
economic forces grind away in the face «! 
official and public optimism. Nothing 
that was said or done in the months sinee 
January altered the trends that wer 
working in one important industry. 
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|RED CHINA: THE MASK COMES OFF 
MN ay ® 
16; 
" U.S. Proves How Bad Atrocities Were in Korea 
Vv 3 
' : The shocking record of Com- persons outside the U.S. who until now More yet. Now, with the Army still 
- er . : have scoffed at reports of Communist _ sifting testimony from prisoners who 
munist atrocities in Korea is laid brutality. came back after the armistice, it is likely 
Oct out now for the world to see. U.S. officials recall that only two years that the number of atrocities proven 
hc in a detailed, documented re- °°: Lieut. Col. James Hanley, then against the Communists will mount even 
Whit ‘ i chief of the War Crimes Section of the — higher. 
surf) port, the U.S. Army discloses Eighth Army, created much controversy There is little chance that these atroc- 
.* that nearly 30,000, including by saying te = bg orsnipe were = will ever : — yea and 
t 1) . ° torturing and murdering United Nations the war criminals punished. Until June, 
seit 6,000 Americans, died because ae : the U.N. Caamaid held 250 Commu- 
bili of ill treatment or execution. Subsequently, Colonel Hanley was nist prisoners who had confessed to war 
ws ) This stands as the latest U.S. tansferred out of his job. There were crimes—but the cases were dropped 
Wit : many who doubted the charges, and when the defendants were ordered re- 
| answer to those who favor letting others who held that such charges might leased in the armistice exchange of war 
ms Red China ‘shoot its way” into jeopardize truce negotiations with the _ prisoners. 
dual . . Communists. U.S. diplomats intend to see to it, how- 
the United Nations. The Department of the Army, how- _ ever, that these atrocities get a full hear- 
lectel NEW YORK. ever, had begun to amass evidence long ing in the United Nations. 
"8H the United States, with ts detailed Delors, the tre talks began The repr tel reaches the U.N in 
f the revelations of war crimes committed work in aden: 1950 ‘ous toes he dian of - - ram hi ‘h the Com- 
by the Communists in Korea, is ae 3 seh ty ee ee 
et the ‘ : 2 have talked with thousands of people— munists lodged there against the United 
dred launching a counterattack against sifting hearsay evidence and eyewitness States. 
t. Ai those who want to do business with reports, talking with survivors, and pho- The Communists then offered no con- 
re the | Communist China. tographing bodies found at the scene of | vincing proof, nor did they accept the 
mand) Until now, the Communists have been massacres. American challenge for an impartial in- 
grou) using the United Nations as a sounding Evidence was compiled only after the vestigation. Yet the charges were picked 
tobe) board for “germ warfare” charges against most painstaking inquiry. In many cases up in many countries and used to dis- 
reper) the U.S. Neutral countries like India jt was months before U.S. investigators credit the U.S. and the war in Korea. 
wheif} have been pushing for Communist could get to the scene of a war crime so Now, American officials feel, the shoe 
acevif} China's immediate admission into the that bodies could be dug up for cor- is on the other foot. Documented facts 
rthing U.N. roborating photographs. on Communist atrocities, are likely to get 
since With its factual and documented re- Many other cases were proven only wide scrutiny. Winning friends away 
wer f} ports on Communist war crimes, the with testimony from sick and wounded from the U.S. and “shooting its way into 





U.S. is giving the whole world a chance 
to take another look at the men with 
whom the U.N. was at war for three 
years, 

From Dr. Charles W. Mayo, interna- 
tionally noted American physician and 
U.N. delegate, the United Nations got 
a complete picture of the methods by 
which Communist interrogators brow- 
beat, tortured and lured 36 U.S. fliers 


U.N. prisoners who were returned from 
Communist captivity last April. 


United Nations” may become a harder 
job for Communist China. 


Communist Crimes in Korea— 
The Thousands Who Died 


into “germ warfare” confessions. (For Probable Bodies 
text of Dr. Mayo’s report, see page 97.) Victims Recovered Survivors 
The proof. Now, from the U.S. Army, U.S. military 6,113 511 216 
comes an 87-page booklet, documented - 
4 with photographs, listing even more ap- South Korean military 5,460 1,004 14 
palling crimes of the Communists against Other U. N. milita 49 9 2 
) military prisoners and civilians. ebsiy. id 
; This report reveals that probably 29,- Korean civilians 17,352 8,502 301 
815 soldiers and civilians of all national- . P 
ities—among them 6,113 American serv- Irish priest q L 0 
eemen—died from execution or ill treat- German priest 1 1 0 
ment at the hands of their Communist 
captors. Of these, 10,032 bodies have Unknown 839 4 0 
= N recovered. Many show mutilation Totals 29,815 10,032 533 








and other evidence of torture. 
These details come as a shock to 
Americans, and are giving pause to many 
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(From official report of War Crimes Division, U.S. Army, Korea, June 30, 1953) 
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Military, Too, Wants Boys 
Brought Home From Europe 


It's the military, not just the 
mothers, who now are asking to 
“bring the boys home.” 

Gradual withdrawal of U. S. 
forces from Europe is part of a 
new strategic concept. The argu- 
ments: draftees are fewer; it's 
cheaper to keep soldiers home; 
new weapons and German sol- 
diers can replace them in Europe. 

Decision is not firm yet. But 
that’s the top-level thinking. 


PARIS 

There is real pressure to “bring the 
boys home”—to get American troops 
back from Europe—once again. This 
time, however, the pressure comes 
from the highest levels of U.S. mili- 
tary leadership, not from civilians. 

New strategic concepts are at the root 
of the new military thinking. New weap- 
ons suggest that atomic warfare visited 
on the enemy, not warfare in Europe, 
will win any future war. A coming drop 
in available draftees in the U.S. also is a 
factor. Idea is gaining ground that Ameri- 
can forces in Europe, in part at least, 
should be pulled home if and when 
German divisions are made ready. 

What really lies behind the conflict- 
ing statements of high U.S. officials 
emerges from the picture given by a top 
\merican planner here in Paris. 

The facts behind the problem of with- 
drawing American forces from Europe, 
as set forth by this top official, are these: 

Oue: The United States has given a 
lirn: Commitment to the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty Organization in the “annual re- 
View,” now under way, that it will main- 
(vin its present forces in Europe until 
Dee. 31, 1954. 

Two: The defense budget for fiscal 
1855. which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recently approved for submission to Con- 
gress in January, assumes the U.S. will 
maintain its present forces in Europe 
until June 30, 1955. 

Three: Beyond June 30, 1955, the 
U.S. has neither firm plans nor any 
legally binding commitments to main- 
tain even a single U.S. Army division 
in Europe. On the other hand, the U.S. 
has no finally approved plan to with- 
draw a single Army division. 
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Four: Some, though not all, of Ameri- 
ca’s highest military leaders are pressing 
for the earliest feasible return to the U.S. 
of as many as possible of the six U.S. 
divisions now based in Western Ger- 
many. Their idea is to leave American 
air and naval forces in Europe, to sup- 
plement their firepower with atomic and 
other new weapons, while returning com- 
bat divisions to the “strategic reserve” at 
home. 

The reasoning through which this 
new strategic concept has been reached 
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MILITARY AID TO EUROPE 
...in place of men? 


involves a look into the immediate fu- 
ture—into the next few years. 

A pinch in man power is clearly in 
prospect. The U.S. is moving into a 
period of shrinking draft rolls, resulting 
from the birth-rate drop in the depres- 
sion 30s. A shortage of men now limits 
American military capabilities more than 
the shortage of dollars or any other factor. 

Current force of 3.5 million soldiers, 
sailors and airmen cannot be kept under 
arms much longer. Maximum peacetime 
force for the years ahead is likely to be 
from 2% to 3 million men. 

Since the Korean war started, the 
U.S. has recalled to duty and exhausted 
for peacetime use its reserves of military 
man power trained in World War II. 
From now on, U.S. armed forces will 


, depend on 18-year-olds drafted each 


year, plus long-term volunteers. 


ee 


A saving on upkeep, too, would te. 
sult in taking forces home from Europe. 
Time and money are lost in rotating 
troops abroad. In West Germany, there 
are not enough barracks for both the 
American forces and the force of 12 Ger. 
man divisions now planned. Large-scale 
construction would be needed. In the 
U.S. there are plenty of idle facilities, 

A “phased withdrawal,” little by little 
of American Army divisions from Europe 
would take place under the new pr- 
posals only as German divisions are made 
ready to replace them. How many 
American divisions would be withdrawn 
would be decided from year to year. &@ 

A free hand for the U. S. to meet any 
Soviet challenge is needed, say the cham. 
pions of the new strategy. It is recog. 
nized that German rearmament and the 
European Defense Community may be 
blocked by the French. In that case, it 
is argued, it will be up to the French to 
propose some means of rearming_ the 
Germans since Europe cannot be de- 
fended without them. 

More than half of the U.S. Army is 
stationed abroad—15 of 23 Army and 
Marine divisions are on foreign soil. Six 
were stationed in Germany to plug a 
military gap in Europe after the Korean 
war began. (See page 27.) Now, off- 
cials argue, world war does not seem im- 
minent and the U.S. needs to regain its 
strategic flexibility, its ability to send 
troops where they are needed from 
the U.S. 

Basic under the new strategic thinking 
is the idea that there will be no “critical 
year” of war danger, but a continuing 
threat for a long period. This threat will 
be political, economic and psychological 
as well as military. Problem, as_ these 
planners see it, is to maintain only such 
armed forces as the U.S. economy can 
maintain over a prolonged period. 

To reassure the French, President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles have denied that there isa 
plan to bring U.S. forces home. For the 
first time, however, there is strong pres 
sure from the Joint Chiefs of Staff them- 
selves to start bringing American divisions 
back. American officials are convinced 
that this is what is going to happen 
sometime after June, 1955—perhaps soon- 
er, if France does not approve the Euro 
pean Army by March 1. 

How many American divisions will be 
repatriated and how rapidly is still any- 
body’s guess. Final decisions on the ult- 
mate size of U.S. armed forces and the 
degree to which new weapons can substi- 
tute for the troops is not expected for sit 
months or more. But anyone trying to 
place a bet with American officials i 
Paris that there still would be six U.S. 
divisions in Europe three years hence 
would find few takers. 
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WHY DEFENSE COSTS SO MUCH 


U.S. Is Expected to Protect Former Enemies 


Biggest military expense for 
U.S. now turns out to be for de- 
fending Germany and Japan, 
not for maintaining Gl’s in Korea. 

A third of America’s armed 
strength is stationed in those for- 
mer enemy countries. 

Questions are being raised as 
to why these countries can’t help, 
why U.S. youths must go on 
being drafted, billions spent in- 
definitely for their defense. Here 
are some facts. 


Reported from 

TOKYO, BONN and WASHINGTON 

It is beginning to dawn upon Amer- 
icans, in viewing their huge defense 
costs, that they're spending billions of 
dollars each year to defend the en- 
emies of a few years ago. 

American youths are draited to guard 
Japan, 5,000 miles away. The draft takes 
other American youths to travel 4,000 
miles to defend Germany. Youths in 
Germany and Japan give no military serv- 
ice, face no draft. 

At the same time, taxpayers of U.S. 
are paying for a third of this country’s 


AMERICANS GUARD JAPAN 
In both countries: plenty of man power 
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combat strength to be maintained in 
Germany and Japan. If you include the 
six U.S. divisions now in near-by Korea, 
available for the defense of Japan, two 
thirds of all U.S. combat units now are 
defending former enemy countries. Tax- 
payers of Germany and Japan escape the 
direct burden of paying for their own 
defense in this way. 

Industries of these former enemies, 
too, are free to concentrate on produc- 
tion of goods for civilian use, in compe- 
tition with American industry that’s 
partly occupied in providing the weap- 
ons for defense of others. 

Both Germany and Japan are major 
nations today. The 84 million people of 
Japan include at least 2.5 million with 
former military service and still of mili- 
tary age, plus 7 million youths who have 
come of military age since World War II. 
In West Germany are 48 million peo- 
ple, including at least 4 million veterans 
still able to bear arms. In both nations is 
a great potential arms industry. 

Yet in Europe, where Russia threat- 
ens, the Germans are denied the right to 
help with the defense of their own coun- 
try or of other parts of Europe, even 
under safeguards to prevent German 
domination of future West European 
forces. In Asia, Japan is doing almost 
nothing to defend herself or to help in 
meeting the Communist threat in that 
part of the world. 
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AMERICANS GUARD GERMANY 


The burden of their defense, instead, 
falls upon American youths, American 
taxpayers and American industry. 

At the moment, the U.S. Government 
is cautiously trying to get help from the 
two big, unarmed non-Communist powers 
in providing for their defense. 

In the case of Germany, the chief bar- 
rier is France. The French, in turn, also 
are getting major amounts of defense aid 
from the U.S. They do not draft their 
Own youths to fight in their own war in 
Indochina. In that war, American tax- 
payers are footing two thirds of the dol- 
lar cost. In addition, U.S. is putting 
about a billion dollars yearly into the 
French Army, in American arms aid. 

All of this is raising questions as to 
whether Americans always will be will- 
ing to foot the bills for defense of others 
who are not allowed to defend them- 
selves or are not willing to make a major 
effort. 

If these other nations do more to help 
themselves, so the thinking goes, then 
U.S. would be able to bring some of its 
boys home and trim its high taxes. 

What Japan and West Germany could 
offer is being examined in detail. 

In West Germany, defense of the 
country now is provided in large part by 
five U.S. combat divisions and seven 
U.S. air wings. Military planners, on the 
basis of German strength now, conclude 
that an all-German force of 12 divisions 
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THE BIG QUESTION: 





can be raised within about two years, as 
part of a joint European Army. 

Actually, Germany emerged from the 
war 8 years ago with 12 million trained 
veterans, about 8 million of them in the 
Western zones. About 40 per cent of 
those veterans are no longer physically 
fit for military service, and others have 
developed skills needed elsewhere. But 
an estimated 4 million still are available 
now with military experience. More mil- 
licns can be drafted from the large pool 
of youths born since 1927, who reached 
military age tince World War II. 

West Germans, moreover, are willing 
and able to produce much of the equip- 
ment needed for their own defense, even 
under present restrictions. Western de- 
fense planners recently were shown an 
exhibit in Bonn of 500 pieces of equip- 
ment, ranging from electronic items to 
bulldozers and heavy, cross-country 
vehicles. All are being manufactured now 
on a small scale for commercial use, and 
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could be produced on a large scale tor 
military use. 

Germans thus could furnish a sizable 
share of everything a modern army needs 
except guns, ammunition and planes. 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West German 
Minister of Economics, says that this pro- 
duction for a 12-division force is possible 
without interfering with German civilian 
demand. 

With a loosening of present restrictions 
on German industry, other things could 
be produced by Germans for their own 
defense. A decade ago, factories in West 
Germany were turning out about 3,000 
military aircraft a month and enough 
guns, tanks and other arms to equip a 
force of 313 combat divisions. 

In Japan, the same situation exists 
today. Defense of that country is being 
provided almost solely by two U.S. com- 
bat divisions there, backed up by the six 
U.S. divisions now in Korea. American 
military planners, after a close survey of 





present Japanese strength, predict that 
Japan could raise 10 divisions of its own 
within two years. In addition, an air de- 
fense of three or four fighter air wings 
could be raised by the Japanese in time, 
the planners believe. 

Japan’s supply of trained veterans still 
of military age totals 2.5 to 3 million 
men, or about 10 times the number of 
U.S. soldiers now standing guard in that 
part of the world. Not long ago, the 
Japanese raised 120 combat divisions and 
had 8 million men in uniform. 

Men with military skills that it takes 
years to attain, moreover, are available 
in large numbers. Approximately 80,000 
infantry officers and 25,000 naval officers, 
all with extensive experience in World 
War II, still are young enough for ac- 
tive duty. An additional 5,000 Amny 
pilots and 2,000 Navy pilots could be 
called back now and used after some 
training in jet aircraft. Of the 872,000 
wartime Japanese artillerymen, 430,000 
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West Germany and Japan, with 
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_U.S. TAXPAYERS ASKING: ‘HOW LONG WILL WE PAY 
_ THE BILL FOR DEFENDING GERMANY AND JAPAN?’ 





COMBAT STRENGTH 
IN 1945 


300 divisions 


T a 0 divisions 





| are considered physically fit for duty to- 


day. And most of the 20,000 men in the 
wartime tank corps are still young 
enough for use in Japanese defense. 
Around this nucleus of highly trained 


veterans, a new defense force can be 


built with draft-age youths that now run 
high in the millions, Each year, another 
800,000 youths come of military age. 
“Police’ force. A basic organization 
for such a force already has been set up 
ina “National Safety Corps,” with 110,- 
00 volunteer officers and men now 
training with borrowed U.S. military 
equipment valued at 200 million dollars. 
Expansion of this “police” organiza- 
ton now has been agreed upon by the 
U.S. and Japan, but the two nations 
have yet to fix the conditions that 
Would set up a real defense force. 
It will cost between $1,800 and $3,000 
‘0 equip and maintain one Japanese 
soldier for one year, depending on what 
kind of equipment he has. That does not 
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include expensive hardware like artillery, 
tanks and trucks. The planners figure this 
basic equipment at a minimum of 1.1 
billion dollars, to be spent over a period 
of years for any kind of real army. 
Japanese officials themselves now talk 
of a ground force of 180,000 to 220,000 
men. Almost all of them admit that a 
600,000-man army—twice the strength of 
U.S. ground forces now in the Far East 
—would not be difficult to raise, even 
though it would require conscription. A 
naval force of 31,000 to 37,000 men also 
is being discussed. And there is public 
discussion of a Japanese air force of from 
320 to 1,400 planes, with up to 43,000 
men. Japanese “Safety Corps” officials be- 
lieve they could have the pilots and 
ground crews for a 2,000-plane air 
force, including 950 jet interceptors, 
within two years if they had the planes. 
The facts, as presented by U.S. mili- 
tary planners, thus indicate that both 
West Germany and Japan are in a po- 
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sition today to provide their own de- 
fense, if permitted and encouraged. 

How much U.S. could save, in tax dol- 
lars and draft-age man power, if these 
former enemy countries took over their 
own defense, is less clear. Direct cost of 
providing that defense, with seven com- 
bat divisions from U. S., amounts to more 
than 2 billion dollars yearly. Indirect 
costs, including the arms, planes and sup- 
porting organization for supply and train- 
ing, amount to several times that amount. 
Some of this force, of course, must be 
kept in Europe and the Far East because 
of commitments, and some might be used 
to provide a reserve at home in the U.S. 

But the savings to U.S., even if it 
continued to provide military aid to Ger- 
many and Japan, could run high in the 
billions of dollars and hundreds of thou- 
sands of youths. That is the basic reason 
that questions now are being raised on all 
sides about how long Americans must de- 
fend their former enemies. 
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MARX IN SOCIALISTS‘ DOGHOUSE 


His Ideas Are No Cure-All, Even to Followers 


Socialism, Karl Marx style, is flunking the 
tests of experience. In Britain and France, after . 
seven years of socialism, workers, taxpayers, 
consumers have had enough of it. 

Workers find that the new boss in national- 
ized industry has troops and uses them to meet 
strikes. Benefits go in austerity and inflation. 


Reported from 
LONDON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Socialism, all over the world, is on the 
skids, slipping rapidly in practice and in 
the minds of men. 

As a theory, socialism attracted tens 
of millions of followers. In practice, it has 
not worked out. Benefits are not what 
workers expected. Results, in production, 
are disappointing. The trend, now, is 
away from socialism, not toward it. 

Workers of the world, once inspired 
by hope of a socialist millennium, are 
deeply disillusioned. In Britain, which 
tried socialist rule for a while, union 
leaders are saying publicly that they 
want no more socialized industry now. 
In France, angry and frustrated workers 
in nationalized industries led the big- 
gest strikes in 17 years. 

Socialist leaders themselves are admit- 
ting the failures of socialism. They are 
proposing new and milder forms, water- 
ing down the ideas of Karl Marx, nine- 
teenth-century prophet of socialism. In 
the U.S., Norman Thomas, a socialist 
for a lifetime, now finds the socialist 
formula weaker than ever, less popular, 
less successful. 

Communists, who turned socialism 
into dictatorship, are making changes, 
too. Soviet Russia’s new boss, Georgi M. 
Malenkov, is abandoning practices held 
to be sacrosanct under his predecessor, 
Joseph Stalin. Like Yugoslavia’s boss, in- 
dependent Communist Josip Broz Tito, 
Malenkov is finding it necessary, in or- 
der to get production, to give farmers 
more of the benefits of what they grow. 

Lessons of experience are forcing 
socialists into a major retreat. 

In Britain and in France, where a 
fifth of industry has been nationalized, 
taken over and operated by the state, 
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socialism has had an intensive seven- 
vear test. The results are a jolt for Marx- 
ists who believe that the means for the 
production and distribution of goods 
should be owned and operated by gov- 
ernment. 

For taxpayers and consumers in Brit- 
ain, nationalized coal comes high. Since 
1947 the cumulative net deficit of the 
National Coal Board has reached 40 mil- 
lion dollars. Price of coal has soared, 
Now it runs as high as $27 a ton, deliv- 
ered in London. 

British miners, when coal was nation- 
alized in 1947, got no paid vacations. 
They were in 23d place among the na- 
tion’s wage earners. Now workers earn 
more in the coal industry than in any 
other and get two weeks’ leave with pay. 


—Wide World 


KARL MARX 
Workers of the world are fed up 


Costs are high; output is low. The boss is hid- 
den at the top, hard to see. . 
State-owned coal and truck transport both 
are in the red in Britain. Taxpayers are hurt. 
Consumers take the rap in high prices. 
So Marx is in the doghouse. And the social- 
ists, worried, are rewriting socialism. 


But the men are disappointed with their 
return from socialism—and they show it 

Output per miner at the coal face has 
been slipping, despite huge sums spent 
on mechanization. Production of coal in 
Britain is likely to be less than last vear. 
There has been no sustained outburst of 
energy on the part of the coal miners 
after nationalization, as socialists prow- 
ised. 

Rail transport in Britain, also state 
owned, is in the red to the tune of 88 
million dollars. Shippers, through their 
association, are complaining that, “de- 
spite increased charges, the railwavs do 
not serve traders as well as in prewar 
days.” 

Workers in Britain blame _ socialist 
leadership and management. Socialist 
leaders, on the other hand, blame the 
workers. Arthur Deakin, Britain’s most 
powerful individual union leader. 1. 
cently complained that the workers 
main interest in socialism is “how, in 
the shortest possible time, they can get 
better wages and conditions.” He ap- 
pealed, like many a private employer 
before him, for better production in or 
der to permit better returns for the 
workers. 

State-owned industries in France, after 
long periods of losses, now are oper 
ating fairly well, producing at a_ high 
level, even turning small profits in some 
cases. Main loser is the railway system. 
But the French, too, at this stage, have 
had enough of state ownership. No new 
nationalization has been considered it 
France for the last five years. 

As a boss, the French Government is 
forced to demand of its workers. the 
same day’s work for the same day’s pa 
which private management requités 
Government, too, finds the workers hard 
to handle. Problems of management, 
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BRITISH SOCIALIST CLEMENT ATTLEE 
... Labor‘’s mood is one of caution 


1 


practice, become the special concern of a 
» managerial class responsible to politi- 
) cians. 
§ For the workers in Britain and France, 
P socialism in practice is a bitter disap- 
; pointment. New bosses are more remote 
and distant, hidden high up in the gov- 
» ernmental structure which replaces _pri- 
vate ownership. Short cuts to less work 
F and more pay, which workers expected, 
S have not turned up. 

The strike, a profitable weapon for 
labor against private ownership, is still 
used as a Weapon against governmental 
owners, contrary to socialist hopes. The 
employer, this time, has troops. Soldiers 

Hhave been used in Britain as_ strike- 
§ breakers; soldiers and police in France 
shave been used to handle strikers who 
demonstrated against Government em- 
ployers. 

Labor unrest, strikes and slowdowns 

} ae as frequent in nationalized industries 
| sin private industry. But the gains, for 
labor, are no greater. Government, in 
some cases, turns out to be more deter- 
mined in handling workers’ demands 
than private industry. In 1950, for ex- 
ample, the British Government brought 
a successful criminal prosecution against 
strikers in nationalized gas plants. 

Living standards for workers in state- 
owned industries of Britain and France 
disappoint the workers too. Britain still 
lives under austerity, and state workers 
até no exception. In France, base wages 
lor state-employed workers are the same 
’s for others. More than half earn less 
than $20 a week. 

Fringe benefits in state-owned French 
industries are far more numerous at J 
eborate than those offered by private 
employers. In the nationalized power in- 
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dustry, workers get 25 days of paid vaca- 
tion compared to 12 in private employ- 
ment. By law they get four days of leave 
when a child is born, a full day off when 
the child takes his first communion. They 
get two months’ pay when they marry 
and two months’ pay when they have 
their fourth child. Even when they are 
doing their military service they collect 
one fifth of their base pay. 

Catch in all this for French workers is 
that such benefits are a major source of 
friction. Government and_ trade-union 
leaders recently agreed that French 
workers might stay on the job after 55, 
the retirement age fixed in nationalized 
industries. The result was a series of 


strikes more costly than any France has 
known since 1936. 

For socialist leaders, the attitude of 
the workers is a bitter pill. All along the 
line they are beating a retreat from the 
teachings of Marx, their major founding 
father, revered by socialists and Com- 
munists alike. 

In Britain,.the Trades Union Con- 
gress, mouthpiece for organized workers 
and the mainstay of the Labor Party, 
recently produced a report on the plans 
put forward by socialists for more na- 
tionalization. The Congress said, in ef- 
fect, that Britain could not now afford 
the risks of inefficiency and dislocation 
arising, at least temporarily, from any 
wide extension of state ownership. 

The Labor Party, under former Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, has taken its 
cue from British workers. Aneurin Bevan, 
oratorical leader of the party’s left wing, 
still thunders for more socialized in- 
dustry, for more power for Cabinet mem- 
bers over state-owned industries. But 
the Labor Party, in convention, has 
flatly rejected seven specific proposals 
for state ownership. Mood of Socialist 
leadership, in Britain, is one of new 
caution. 

In France, the major objective of Guy 
Mollet’s Socialist Party now is “improved 
Government planning.” Mollet says that 
Socialist aims in the field of nationaliza- 
tion have been realized for the most 
part. They talk, at times, of nationaliz- 
ing the wholesale meat trade—a_vote- 
getting subject in France, where meat 
prices are high—but mass nationalization, 
Marx style, isn’t on their program now. 

What irks socialist leaders particu- 
larly is that voters have not permitted 
them to stay in the management of the 


BRITAIN’S STEEL INDUSTRY 
... goes back to private management 
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TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA __ 
Socialism had 


industries they have put under state 
ownership. 

Elections in Britain brought back a 
Conservative Government which now is 
turning truck transport and _ steel, na- 
tionalized by the Labor Government, 
back to private management. There does 
not appear to be the slightest chance 
that coal mining or rail transport will be 
turned back to private owners. But the 
management of all nationalized industry 
in Britain, by the voters’ decision, now 
is a primary responsibility of Conserva- 
tives, not Socialists. 

French Socialists, too, 
about control of their state-owned in- 
dustries. The French Government, for 
several years, has been drifting to the 
conservative right, away from the so- 
cialist left. As a result, the current Gov- 
ernment is out to increase the Cabinet’s 
control over nationalized industries. And 
the Socialists, curiously, are fighting di- 
rect Government control, seeking a greater 
voice in state industries for trade-unions. 

Trade-union leaders in France, balk- 
ing at such control of industry by right- 
wing Cabinet members, have refused 
to take their seats on the boards of di- 
rectors of state-owned industry. But it’s 
a losing fight for Socialists. Nationalized 
industries in France now are run largely 
by Government-appointed plant man- 
agers, few of them Socialists. 

As for Karl Marx and his theory, ex- 
perience with socialism is giving them a 
real jolt. America’s dean of socialism, 
Norman Thomas, admits in a_ recent 
pamphlet that Marxism “needs modifica- 
tion.” He writes: 

“It must be admitted that nationaliza- 
tion of industry in Great Britain and else- 
where has not been the simple solution 


are all upset 
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MALENKOV OF RUSSIA 
to be diluted 


of all problems which many socialists in 
their age of faith had assumed . . 

“Marx thought that the lines of divi- 
sion between workers and owners were 
becoming steadily clearer. This, however, 
has not been the case, least of all in our 
own country ... There is no such tight 
fusion of all different economic groups 
into two and only two contending classes 
of owners and workers.” 

In Britain, as in France and elsewhere. 
Socialist leaders are coming to look on 
state ownership of industry, nationaliza- 
tion, rather as a club to be kept in the 
closet but not to be used for a while. 
There is some talk of using only segments 
of other industries as_ state-controlled 





pilot plants to spur private owners { 
greater efficiency. But there is much leg 
talk of nationalizing whole new indy. 
tries. 

Other features of socialism, the soci| h 
benefits, the use of tax powers to for 
a redistribution of wealth and income 
have fared better. In Britain, for exam. 
ple, free medicine proved so_populy 
that it is supported by Conservative 
not just socialists. Socialism, as a level. 
ing torce, is very much alive, still ven 
much a factor in the world. 

Politically, socialism already has taken f 
quite a fall. The Labor Party in Britaip 
now is out of power. In France and ij 
Italy the champions of socialism are split 
into small parties. In Germany, wher 
four vears ago socialists lacked only on 
vote of a majority, they were swampe 
by a Christian Democrat landslide jy 
the recent elections. 

Socialist parties still have strength ij 
Scandinavia and in the Low Countries 
Burma alone in Asia has a_ socialistf 
Government. In the U.S. the Socialis) 
Party is all but dead, although Mr 
Thomas claims, “More measures onc) 
praised or denounced as_ socialist haveP 
been adopted than once I should hav 
thought possible short of a socialist vic P 
tory at the polls.” But socialists them. ¥ 
selves are changing their ideas. 

As a cure-all, however, socialism iff 
discredited, dying, if not dead. Stai 
ownership of the means of productioff 
and distribution turns out to be a nev 
vehicle for dictatorships, as in Soviet 
Russia, or a system rarely better and fre f 
quently worse in performance than pr-f 
vate ownership, as in Britain and Franc 
The future for socialism, thus, is regarde FF 
even by many socialists as dark. 
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SOCIALIST NORMAN THOMAS 
From a lifetime Socialist, an admission 
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vous B-W Overdrive ! 






















nel 
soviet : 
| fre. Borg-Warner and Dodge, working together, 
| pe now make available in the newest Dodge motorcars 
ance. ? 
arded the extra gas economy and smoother ride 
of this advance-type transmission. 
i 
i It is second nature for Dodge to seek decreased wear assures longer engine Extra_ease for your pocketbook! Because B-W 
‘ improvements that mean more in __ life, fewer repairs. You getasmoother, eri angen og hae hee “ge a ashen 
money savings and riding comfort more relaxing ride. too. because nor- BV"? 1" BO eee: ne een See er 
rei, : : : : mean reduced engine wear, with added carefree miles 
for its growing number of loyal and mal engine vibrations are reduced as of peak performance. 
satisfied owners. much as one-half. 2 | 
Now, Dodge joins with Borg- B-W Overdrive is just one of the ae 
Warner, in offering the special ad- many Borg-Warner developments in 
vantages of B-W Overdrive. the automotive field during the last 
This is the remarkable transmis- 50 years. Today. 19 out of the 20 
sion which helped Dodge outperform makes of cars include B-W operating 
all other 8-cylinder cars in the _ parts such as clutches. automatic and 
Mobilgas Economy Run. It auto- standard transmissions, overdrives, 
: matically reduces engine revolutions universal joints, propeller shafts, ra- 
0% = cruising a non Sa —_ and — gee ae Shien ate eink Mahdi Set geet BW Oveedrne 
: _ omete rmpecs a { Me aay pe! mae . ee — a a it t 5 a — gives quieter, smoother engine operation that makes 
your engine is actually doing only 28, —_ gineering and production skills that every ride especially relaxing. And driving is easier 
At 60, your engine speed is 42. enable Borg-Warner to “design it anywhere. In traffic, there’s less shifting. You get 
This way less gas is used, and the — better—make it better.” more out of your car with B-W Overdrive. 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 
EVERY DAY FROM THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY * 
1 Press 







These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL.* BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCQ 
PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER 
GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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A LADY WITH 20mm CLAWS 


Her ancestors were Grumman Wildcats and Hell- 
cats. Two-thirds of the Jap plane tally was theirs 
in World War II. They were first getting there, 
first in combat. 

Same with her. She was on the job in Korea 
December 10, 1950. And then she really flew and 
fought with Marine Fighter Squadron 311. She 


racked up 1,002 hours, a total of 445 combat 


missions. She dropped over 400,000 pounds of 


She fired so much ammo, 
100,000 rounds, she wore 
Sixteen 20 mm cannons. 

Then, as if not content with that 
record, she transferred to Navy. 
* From the carrier deck of the U.S.S. 
Boxer, she flew 63 more successful 
sorties in over 160 combat hours. 


And so, because the Marines respect a lady and 
a fighter, they gave a citation to Grumman 
Panther jet fighter WL-2, the oldest, toughest 
combat plane of her kind in Korea. 

*,.» Her Purple Hearts are the scars inflicted by 
enemy fire, and of these she had: her full share. Her 
record is more than an example of exceptional per- 


formance of duty; it is a tribute to those loyal and 


competent workmen who brought this aircraft into 
being, and to the individual Marines 

who maintained her and took her into 

battle. Her record of service has been 

in keeping with the highest traditions 

of the United States Naval Service.” 

For all the Grumman people who 

contributed. to Panther jets and 

swept-wing Cougar jets—thanks. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


ERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE COUGAR JET FIGHTER (IN FORMATION ON THE LEFT), THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN, AND THE S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 


The famed Air-Ground Team of the U. 8. Marine Corps can offer you a rewarding career. 
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WHERE ARE YOU STORING YOUR 
SPARE WINDSHIELD? 


You may not know it, but you have one! It’s a windshield exactly like the 
one in your car. Should that be damaged, you’d want the spare. Fast! 


To store a windshield in your garage would take seven cubic feet of 
space, if it’s like the one shown. But you don’t have to give up that room, 
buy special tools and learn how to replace automobile glass. Your 
nearest Libbey- Owens- Ford Glass Distributor or Dealer stocks wind- 
shields, back lights and side windows to take care of emergencies. He is 
the source, also, of E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass .. . the blue-green glass 
which reduces glare and sky brightness for motorists. 


Carrying ¢omplete stocks of glass—several hundred different kinds 
for all the varied uses to which glass is put—is a big business. It is an 
indispensable service rendered to their communities by L-O-F 
Distributors and Dealers. 


FOR QUALITY GLASS, see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer... 


A Local, Independant Businoss 
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‘Caribbean: 








+ A new Communist threat to 

U.S. security is developing. That 
threat is just south of the U. S.— 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

Oil and metals needed for 
U.S. defense cross the Carib- 
}bean. Submarines cut that flow 
‘sharply in World War Il. 

Fear is that Curibbean Com- 
munists, if they get strong 
enough, will open local ports to 
| Russia's big submarine fleet. 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico 
| Communists apparently are trying 
} to turn the Caribbean Sea into a Sovi- 
et lake. Guatemala, on one side of this 
sea, already is a hotbed of Communist 
activity. In British Guiana, on the oth- 
er side of the Caribbean, the Brit- 
ish Government has troops and war- 
ships standing by to keep leftists from 
| seizing control. At other places around 
the Caribbean, Communists are in- 
‘creasing their strength. 
| This poses a military problem for the 
United States. The U.S. Navy is watch- 
ing developments, keeping in mind what 
happened in the Caribbean in World War 
ll. Then, operating from bases thousands 
of miles away, German and Italian sub- 
marines sank hundreds of ships in and 
near the Caribbean. The fear now is that 
hussia’s big fleet of submarines, if they 
had access to a few Caribbean ports, 
could stop the flow of vital materials to 
the U.S. by sea. (See chart on page 39.) 

U.S. defense is becoming more and 
more dependent on products of the Car- 
ibbean area. Venezuela is the world’s 
lugest exporter of oil. Steel plants in the 
U8. are stepping up their use of Vene- 
wuelan iron ore. 

Dutch Guiana (Surinam) is the 
world’s biggest producer of bauxite, the 
Ww material for aluminum, with British 
Cuiana a close second and Jamaica com- 
ng up fast. In another war, U.S. Navy 
ships are likely to depend on hemp and 
ther fibers from the Caribbean, and 
American forces will require millions of 
pounds of Caribbean coffee. 

All these products cross the Caribbean 
to teach the U.S. That is true, also, of 

ilean copper, Bolivian tin and the 
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large variety of other strategic goods 
coming from countries farther down in 
South America. Ships loaded in Brazil 
or farther south steam up the South At- 
lantic, then cross the Caribbean on their 
way to the United States. Ships that load 
metals on the West Coast of South Ameri- 
ca come up the South Pacific, transit the 
Panama Canal and cross the Caribbean. 

Using the Panama Canal and the Car- 
ibbean enables these West Coast ships 
to reach the U.S. many days sooner than 
if they followed the Pacific Ocean on up 
to California ports. The Canal is han- 
dling a bigger tonnage today than ever 
before. A large part of that tonnage is 
materials for defense plants in the U.S. 

Enemy submarines, thus, would find 
good hunting in the Caribbean. That is 
exactly what happened in World War II. 
Submarine activity reached its peak in 
1942, when sinkings in the Caribbean and 
adjacent waters were averaging well over 
one a day. One after another, freighters 
heading for North America went down, 
and defense plants in the U.S. began to 
run short of materials. The U.S. finally 
brought the submarine menace under 
control, but only by moving in warships, 
planes and troops that were needed badly 
on other fronts, 

Those submarines had to head back 
for Europe to get fuel and provisions 
after operating in the Caribbean a short 
time. In another war, Russian ~ sub- 

















~ Morris for Wide World 
‘THIS BEAR MUST NOT 
GO OVER THE MOUNTAIN’ 


A Communist Lake? 
Submarines Could Cut Off Area Vital to the U.S. 


marines, if provided with ports in the 
Caribbean by local Communists, could 
make far more trouble. 

At best, the U.S. would have to bring 
in ships and planes on a large scale to 
control this menace. At worst, Soviet 
submarines would plug up the Panama 
Canal and stop ship movements across 
the Caribbean. 

These are among the targets the Com- 
munists are shooting at as they push their 
activities in the Caribbean area. Already, 
they are having some success. (See map 
on pages 38 and 39.) 

Guatemala is the worst danger spot 
now. A few thousand Communists there 
are using popular-front tactics with good 
success. The popular front has an over- 
whelming majority in Congress. Com- 
munists occupy key positions in the 
executive branch of the Government. 
They run the Government newspaper 
and radio stations as propaganda organs. 
They control organized labor. They 
operate “peace” committees and send 
good-sized delegations to world “peace” 
meetings. Communists are confidential 
advisers to President Jacobo Arbenz. 

It is doubtful that the Communists 
and fellow travelers have the support of 
a majority of the people, but they are 
well organized and have the benefit of 
Government backing. Besides, Arbenz 
holds the Army’s lovalty by giving the 
officers pay and privileges on a scale 
they never before enjoyed. 

All this puts the opposition at a dis- 
advantage. An opposition candidate who 
stood a good chance of winning over Ar- 
benz was run out of the country before 
the presidential elections were held. 
The opposition has tried twice to get 
arms in the U.S. to use in overthrowing 
this pro-Communist regime, but the U. S. 
Government has disapproved. Arbenz 
and his friends, thus, are having their 
own way inside the country, and Com- 
munist influence from Guatemala is 
spreading into neighboring El] Salvador 
and Honduras. 

In El Salvador, the Guatemalan Com- 
munists have made many converts among 
student groups. Communists are work- 
ing to get control of labor organiza- 
tions. The Government of E] Salvador, 
strongly anti-Communist, charges that 
Guatemalan Communists tried a few 
months ago to assassinate the Salvadoran 
Foreign Minister. 

In Honduras, Communists are boring 
into the anti-Government Liberal Party 
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and hoping to swing next year’s presi- 
dential election. With several Commu- 
nist exiles from Honduras holding public 
offices in Guatemala, the links between 
pro-Soviet groups in the two countries 
are strong. 

In Costa Rica, Communists dominate 
the workers on the principal banana 
plantations. 

In Panama, they have a considerable 
following among university professors 
and_ public-school teachers. Communists 
are running the student organizations. 

In Colombia, Communists were busy 
in the disastrous Bogota riots of 1948. 
Since then, they have lost some strength. 
Still, there are several thousand card 
carriers. 

In Venezuela, as many as 50,000 per- 
sons have voted the Communist ticket. 
Although the party now is split and one 
faction is outlawed, the other faction is 
active. Its members hold offices in labor 
unions, including some unions in the oil 
industry. 

In British Guiana, troops and war- 
ships ordered in by London are on hand 
to prevent the pro-Communist People’s 
Progressive Party from taking over the 
colony. While there has been no violence 
so far, many British Guianese fear the 
PPP will launch a wave of fires and 
terrorism. 

In Trinidad, another British colony, 
the Communists are running Marxist 
study groups. They control the West In- 
dian Independence Party. Although 
small at this time, this party is busy 
stirring up dissension and lining up fol- 
lowers. 

In Martinique and Guadeloupe, two 
French colonies, Communist candidates 
for offices are getting majority votes. 
Four of the six Deputies representing 
these islands in the National Assembly 
at Paris are Communists, as are many of 
the local officials. 

in Jamaica, Communists run one of 
the four federations of labor and are in- 
fluential in the National Labor Party. 

In Cuba, the Popular Socialist Party 
(Communist) has a dependable group of 
about 40,000 members and many thou- 
sands of sympathizers. Communists have 
quite a little influence in organized labor. 
Some Communist leaders now are in jail, 
others are in hiding and party members 
generally are lying low. That is just for 
the present, however. Potentially, they 
are a serious threat. 

Communists, thus, are active in many 
parts of the Caribbean, and _ their 
gains are formidable in Guatemala, 
British Guiana and the two French 
colonies. Chances now are that they will 
not succeed in making the Caribbean into 
a Soviet lake. That is one of their goals, 
however. If they even come close to it, 
serious trouble can result for the U.S. 
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THE STORY BACK OF KINSEY 


Sex Studies Yield Fame but Not Riches 








Who was the press agent who made Dr. 
Kinsey's new book a nation-wide sensation? 
Who gets the fabulous profits from sales 
of the $8 volume, now soaring toward the 
1-million mark? Is Dr. Kinsey getting rich? 
The answer is that there was no press agent. 
Dr. Kinsey did it all, and he’s not profiting. 


Here is a close look at the man nearly every- 
one is talking about—how he operates, what 
he is trying to do, what he gets from it. 

It is the outcome of personal interviews by 
one of the editors for U.S. News & World Re- 
port with Dr. Kinsey, his publishers, his book- 
sellers, his staff and his university colleagues. 








BLOOMINGTON, Ind. 


Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, a zoology pro- 
fessor at Indiana University, probably is 
the most widely noticed man in the 
United States at the moment, next to 
President Eisenhower. 

Two books authored by Dr. Kinsey, 
“Sex Behavior in the Human Male” and 
“Sex Behavior in the Human Female,” 
account for that fame. Both books quick- 
ly became best sellers. The first, pub- 
lished in 1948, has sold 300,000 copies, 
mostly at $6.50 a copy, and still is in de- 
mand. The second, recently published, 
already has sold around 250,000 copies, 
and some estimates are that the sale 
may go to a million, at $8 a copy. 

The publicity build-up that went 
along with publication of “Sex Behavior 
in the Human Female” admittedly would 
have done justice to P. T. Barnum. 

Out of this situation many questions 
are flowing. Is Dr. Kinsey a real scientist 
or is he exploiting the sensationalism in 
sex? Who is reaping any riches that flow 
from publication of books that reveal the 
intimate details of sex habits? Is a State 
university exploiting sex for financial 
gain? Are taxpayers of Indiana under- 
writing a series of sensational sex studies? 

A thorough investigation of the 
whole Kinsey venture turns up these 
answers: 

Dr. Kinsey, at 59, is a respected pro- 
fessor with 33 years of teaching and re- 
search behind him. His Institute For 
Sex Research is an established research 
enterprise, supported mainly by the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It is affiliated with Indiana 
University. 

Profits from sale of the publications 
go to the Institute, for more research, 
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and not to Dr. Kinsey. Dr. Kinsey him- 
self draws a salary of $9,800 a year from 
the University, and gets no perquisites 
or additional compensation for his re- 
search. 

The sensational build-up given Dr. 
Kinsey’s latest book turns out to have 
been largely spontaneous, not promoted 
by Dr. Kinsey or the University. 

Dr. Kinsey’s venture into sex research 
started 15 years ago. Prior to that, Dr. 
Kinsey had published a number of scien- 
tific papers and books. His “Introduc- 
tion to Biology” has been widely used 
in classrooms. He also had made a study 
of the gall wasp that brought him world 
fame in scientific circles. Results of this 
study were published after Dr. Kinsey 
had traveled 80,000 miles—often with 
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DR. ALFRED C. KINSEY 
It started with $1,600 


his wife, his three children and other 
helpers—and had picked 3.5 million 
wasps from the bark of trees. 

Dr. Kinsey’s sex studies grew out of a 
course in marriage problems that he and 
11 other teachers conducted at Indiana 
University. Students began to ask ques 
tions about sex behavior, and Dr. Kinsey 
found there were few scientific answers. 
He felt that this was a field that had 
been neglected by scientists, and so he 
set out to find some answers. Once he 
turned his attention to sex research, he 
never again looked at his gall wasps. 

Financial backing was slow in com- 
ing. For three years, the zoology profes- 
sor paid his own expenses. His labor. 
tory consisted of an office and a small 
amount of equipment supplied by the 
University. He dropped such income. 
producing side lines as lecturing and 
writing, and at one time took a pay cut 
to free himself from teaching so he 
could concentrate on his sex studies. 

At the end of three years—in 194l- 
Dr. Kinsey induced three investigators 
for the National Research Council to put 
$1,600 into his project. He also is said to 
have talked them into being interviewed 
for his then-slender collection of case 
histories of sex behavior. Grants were 
gradually stepped up until they reached 
$40,000 a year, the present total. Royal 
ties from the books, which are averaging 
$50,000 a year, also help finance the 
Kinsey sex investigations. These investi 
gations are continuing. Cost of operating 
the research project averages around 
$100,000 a year. 

When his early sex research was tras: 
lated into the book, “Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male,” Dr. Kinsey wa 
not prepared for the sensation he was t0 
create. The book had been given litte 
advance. publicity, no real build-up. ! 
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was looked upon by some as a rather 
dry, scientific work that would interest 
only physicians, scientists and a few 
thousand laymen. Distribution was slow 
at the start, but, when the public dis- 
covered the book, sales began to run 
away. Now, five years later, 300,000 
copies have been sold. There are six 
foreign editions. 

Reaction to the book was violent. 
Dr. Kinsey was praised, denounced, rid- 
iculed. Off-color jokes about him flour- 
ished. Overnight, his name became a sort 
of synonym for sex. He had gained noto- 
riety in a way that did not please him. 

As the controversy over the book 
raged on, the public began to realize 
that a second volume must be in the 
making, a sex book about women. Thus, 
the suspense that was generated five 
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WHERE KINSEY WORKS 
... the lab is in the basement 


years ago helped contribute to the de- 
mand for the second book, “Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Female,” when it 
finally appeared this year. 

Almost complete secrecy surrounded 
Dr. Kinsey’s research on the second vol- 
ume, and this helped whet the public’s 
appetite. Everything about the book— 
the research, the writing, editing and ac- 
tual printing—was kept under wraps. 

Interviews to get case histories, the 
backbone of his sex research, were held 
i soundproof rooms. The case histories, 
mee they were coded and catalogued, 
were double locked in steel files. 

The vode was never put in writing, 
and was known only to Dr. Kinsey and 
his three associates, who spent a year 
kaming it. The four never traveled to- 
gether for fear an accident might wipe 
out the results of their years of work. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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here ! 


There’s a refreshing drink to 
calm you—a delicious dinner 
to fortify you—and a full-size 
bed to soothe you to deep and 
restful sleep. 

You cut workday tensions 
down to size when you Go 
Pullman. 


Take it ea 


COPYRIGHT 1059, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Enjoy the Rail-Auto Travel Plan. 
Your Ticket Agent will gladly 
make arrangements. 
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IN PRIVATE TELEPHONE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION! 


Private Line ‘os... 


private telephone system designed by 
Connecticut to make intercommunication do 
a bigger job in expediting your business. Look 
at these critical points, where PRIVATE 
LINE’s completely automatic performance 
clears bottlenecks and speeds action: 


In your sales department . . . Customer 
service gets a tremendous lift as soon as PRIVATE 
LINE goes to work for you. Since your intercom 
calls have a “private line”, customers’ calls are not 
blocked by busy signals on outside lines overloaded 
with inside business. Customers no longer get the 
I’ll-call-you-back-after-I-check treatment. Informa. 
tion can be assembled over the “Private Line” 
while the customer is still on the city phone. 


In your plant... PRIVATE LINE’s complete 
service helps production. You get your man even if 
he’s away from his desk by means of “‘voice paging” 
from any phone. Top telephone-quality standards 
give reception as clear as face-to-face conversation 
— important in noisy plant areas. 


At the top ... Key executives enjoy right-of-way 
priority for their urgent calls, get fast action when 
they want it. And they enjoy the savings too! Extra 
switchboard operators and rental telephone equip- 
ment are eliminated. 

You can start with 2 to 1,000 or more phones, 
and expand as you need, without a moment’s inter- 
ruption. The coupon will bring you the story of 
how you can pay for PRIVATE LINE out of what 
you save. 


Con, 


TELEPHON TRIC CORP. 


54 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 
© Send me the full story of PRIVATE LINE intercom- 
munication systems. 


(1D We would like a survey of our intercommunication 
needs and actual savings. 
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Company 
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When the book was being written, the 
same tight secrecy prevailed. Dr. Kinsey’s 
manuscript was kept under lock and key. 
The publisher—W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia—sent an editor to 
Bloomington to work with Dr. Kinsey, 
but the manuscript was never sent to 
the home office of the publisher. 

When it came time to go to press, the 
name of the printer was not disclosed. 
Proofs were shipped by insured express. 
The name and location of the printing 
firm, now revealed as the Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tenn., never leaked. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Kinsey was being 
flooded with demands for interviews 
and advance information on the book. 
Some publications hinted they would pay 
as much as $200,000 for exclusive rights 
to the Kinsey material. All such requests 
were rejected. Dr. Kinsey told all who 


—— 


sign a three-page agreement, pledging 
himself and his publication to obsery 
the release date; to limit the length of 
his article to 5,000 words; to refrain from 
discussing the contents of the book with 
anyone except other writers who were 
taking the same pledge, and to submit 
his article to the Kinsey organization fo, 
a check of “factual errors only” before 
publication. 

After the agreements were signed, , 
systematic briefing of writers began, 
This briefing went on for several weeks, 
Dr. Kinsey and his associates met with 
the writers in groups of 10, and even 
briefing lasted several days. Each writer 
was given time to study page proofs of 
the book, and copy excerpts as he wished, 

The colossal publicity that greeted 
publication of the book led to wide. 
spread belief that a slick press ayent, 
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DR. KINSEY HOLDS STAFF CONFERENCE 
. «No one got rich 


inquired that he would let everybody 
know at the same time, when he was 
ready to report. 

When word finally went out that Dr. 
Kinsey was ready to meet the press, a 
swarm of writers prepared to descend 
on Bloomington. There were so many 
that ‘a limit of 60 was placed on the 
number permitted to come. These 60 rep- 
resented more than 50 newspapers and 
magazines, and all the major news serv- 
ices. Publications as far away as Ger- 
many, Denmark, England and Australia 
assigned reporters to the story. All writers 
paid their own expenses. 

Strict ground rules on the handling 
of his material were imposed by Dr. 
Kinsey. Photographers were barred. Pic- 
tures had to be bought from the research 
project’s stockpile, with a limit of eight 
to one purchaser. Each writer had to 


hired by Dr. Kinsey, was behind the 
build-up. One business firm wrote Dr 
Kinsey for the name of his press agent. 
with a view to hiring him. Associates re 
port that Kinsey himself was astonished 
at the ballyhoo given to the book. 

Actually, investigation shows that Di 
Kinsey was pretty much his own pres 
agent. His friends insist that his onh 
counsel came informally from E. Ros 
Bartley, a former newspaper and public- 
relations man who now heads Indian 
University’s news bureau. The secrec! 
surrounding the sex research, and the 
avid public interest in the subject, see” 
to have provided a natural build-up tht 
no mastermind in the public-relations 
business could have created. 

The page 1 publicity in the news 
papers, and the reams of space devoted 
to the book in the magazines, overshat: 
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owed in some communities the news of 
Russia’s experiments with the hydrogen 
bomb, which became public about the 
same time. The “play” given to the story 
in this country ranked alongside that of 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. The 
book attracted almost as much attention 
in some foreign countries. Altogether, it 
created one of the liveliest commotions 
in years. 

Dr. Kinsey immediately became the 
center of a raging controversy. Some 
newspapers that “played” the story to 
the hilt denounced Dr. Kinsey as a men- 
ace. There was endless debate over 
whether he was a great scientist or a sen- 
sation seeker and a traducer of American 
womanhood. Protests came from some 
large and influential groups that circu- 
lation of the report should have been 
confined to physicians, scientists and 
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scientific libraries. Meanwhile, the book 
was outselling every other book but the 
Bible. Printings, up to now, have reached 
360,000. 

Even before the book came out, Dr. 
Kinsey himself began to buckle under 
the strain of directing the publicity and 
other publication arrangements. He was 
hospitalized for a time, and then flew 
to California for a rest and vacation. 
As he stepped from the plane, he ran 
into a verbal storm that threatened to up- 
set much of his preliminary planning. 

At the airport, reporters greeted him 
with the news that a London newspaper 
had jumped the gun by three days on the 
story of his book. For the next 36 hours, 
Dr. Kinsey pleaded with editors and 
hes services, by long-distance telephone 
to New York and London, to stand by the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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discouraged fast after seeing what freight 
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release date. It turned out that the Lon- 
don story had not been authorized by 
him, and was not a technical violation of 
the agreement. It had been written by 
a writer who had refused to sign the 
Kinsey contract and had left Bloomington 
without most of the briefing received by 
the others. : 

In the end, all publications and news 
services agreed to stick to the original 
deadline, but, when the fuss was over, 
Dr. Kinsey again collapsed, this time 
from nervous exhaustion. Upon recovery, 
he spent the rest of his vacation at San 
Quentin Prison, interviewing prisoners on 
their sex histories. This material he plans 
to use in a future book on sex. 

No ban on sale of the book has been 
reported, up to now. One member of 
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excitement on the Indiana campus thay 
in some other parts of the country. Few 
students have bought the book, although 
it is on display at the University book 
store. The $8 price may be one reason 
why sales to students are small. Faculty 
members, too, are taking the furor over 
the book in stride. While the book was 
hitting the best-seller lists around the 
country, Indiana’s social-science depart. 
ment showed more interest in a seminar 
on “The Home Life of an African Banty 
Tribe.” 

What is Dr. Kinsey up to? His a. 
swer is that he merely is interested jp 
finding facts, that he has no social pro. 
gram in mind. But close reading of his 
books shows him to be sharply critical 
of sex laws. He views these laws as too 


—Dellenback 


THE KINSEY FILES 
. . . coded, and double locked 


Congress sought, without success, to have 
it barred from the mails. A few parents 
have written the University that they 
would not feel safe having their children 
on the same campus with Dr. Kinsey, but 
no students are known to have left the 
University as a result of publication of 
the book. 

The University prepared itself in ad- 
vance for the storm of criticism. President 
H. B. Wells alerted the trustees, and 
the trustees backed him in a statement 
supporting Dr. Kinsey’s research. There 
was no _ interference from Governor 
George N. Craig or from members of the 
legislature. The legislature was not in 
session at the time of publication and 
will not convene again until next year. 

The book appears to have stirred less 


severe, as unrealistic and unenforceable. 
His advice is sought by legislatures, by 
judges, police departments, teachers and 
social workers. 

Dr. Kinsey’s plans for the future cil 
for more and more research on sex atid 
more books on the subject, if the royal 
ties and gifts hold out. 

As he looks ahead in sex research, Dr. 
Kinsey has at least seven or eight more 
reports and books in mind. Currently, he 


_is studying sex laws and sex offenders 


and his next volume probably will be it 
this field. Sex education and problems 
marital adjustment also are due for stud’. 
The controversy surrounding Dr. Kinsey 
promises to be a continuing thing tut 
the rest of his life, and for a long time 
after he is gone. 
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return us 100% a year on our investment.”’ 


—THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


“White Trucks have gained a worldwide reputation as pre- 
cision tools of transportation. 

“We apply the same precision yardstick i in our accounting 
department, and look at our Nationals as precision tools of 
accounting production that have returned us their purchase 
price every year in savings. 

“Their efficiency and flexibility are remarkable. The ease 
of training operators is important to us, too. And excellent 
service, year after year, . 
keeps us thoroughly sold 
On the time- and cost-sav- 
ing adv antages of our Vice-Pres., Finance 
Nationals.” The White Motor Company 


JOBS HANDLED: 


Wage Accrual 

Payroll 

Labor Distribution 

Tax Reports 

Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
Actual Job Cost Posting 
Credit Union 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, onto 


In all sizes and types of business, Nationals 
pay for themselves out of the money they 
save. They do up to % of the work auto- 
ma ically, and what machines do auto- 
matically, operators cannot do wrong. 
Operators are happier, too, because they 
accomplish their work more easily. Your 
nearby National representative will gladly 
show what you can save with Nationals. 
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WER Helps People 


IMore..Have More! 


The Secret of Modern Mass Production as an Artist Might Picture It 


The cars, television sets, food, furniture, 
dothing and other products you see here 
are not literally produced under one roof, 
but a// are products of push-button power. 


Today, in thousands of plants the mere 
touch of a finger on a button starts a motor, 
a machine or assembly line. The button is 
the trigger that releases electric power . . . 


puts electricity to work. The source of that 
power is a steam turbine-generator unit 
like the one shown below. 


This Allis-Chalmers generator, employ- 
ing super-charged hydrogen cooling, is one 
of the most advanced machines yet devised 
for generating low-cost electricity for either 
factory or home use. 


At its place in the powerhouse, it works 
24 hours daily producing electrical power, 
adjusting its output as needed to keep 
wheels of industry turning and to meet 
countless community demands. 


It’s a fact that our standard of living de- 
pends on push-button power. And in power 
plants across the nation Allis-Chalmers 
equipment is helping produce the push- 
button power for factory, farm and home 
that assures our continued good living. 
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Youre in a roomy ‘home in the sky” 
when you fly United Air Lines 





ALL UNITED MAINLINERS®—FIRST CLASS AND AIR TOURIST—FEATURE 2-ABREAST SEATS AND WIDE AISLES ! 


ALL INTERIORS are designed to give you more room. more com- 
fort. And this is typical of the extra consideration for you 


that is shown in many ways. From the moment when the 





FULL-COURSE MEALS are included in your first-class 
fare. Prepared by European-trained chefs in 
United’s own flight kitchens, table-served with 
attractive linen. this—the finest food aloft — is 
another way United Air Lines makes you feel 
youre an honored guest. And United's attentive 
stewardess service adds to your comfort on all 
Mainliner flights, both First Class and Air Tourist. 


stewardess sees that you’re comfortably seated to the time 
when she bids you good-by at the door, you feel that you're a 
welcome guest in a roomy, comfortable “home in the sky.” 


WHEREVER you want to go, AIR LINES 
call or write your nearest 
United Air Lines office for reservations. 

Or see an Authorized Travel Agent. 


Copr. 1953, United Air Lines 
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Atomic power for industry is 
on the way. An_ international 
race for supremacy has started. 

Britain, with one  atomic- 
} power project, is in the race. Rus- 
| sia probably is starting. Now 
U.S. is jumping in. 

Plan is for a full-scale atom- 
power plant at a big atomic- 
materials center. If it works, as 
expected, U.S. will keep its 
atomic lead. 


The United States is about to build 
the largest atomic reactor ever at- 
» tempted, in an all-out effort to beat 
| Russia and Britain to the promising 
! field of industrial atomic power. 

A contract has been signed for the 
atom-power plant. Preliminary work on 
machinery is to start ‘immediately. Plans 
for a second power plant, moreover, are 
in the mill. 

Thus opens a new phase in the world- 
wide race for atomic supremacy. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
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NEW KIND OF ATOM RACE 


U.S. Rushes to Keep Ahead in Power Plants 


will pour 50 to 100 million dollars, and 
much scarce scientific talent, into its 
power-plant venture. It feels that the 
gamble is amply justified. 

Russia, the AEC points out, likes to 
stress that the U.S. first used the atom 
for war. Russia, it is held, will gain a 
great psychological victory if she, rather 
than the U.S., is the first to make big- 
scale use of the atom for peace. Other 
nations with uranium may gravitate 
toward Russia if she takes the lead in 
peaceful applications of the atom’s force. 

Britain, too, is reaching for leader- 
ship in this field. Britain announced an 
atomic-power project last May, and plans 
to start a second project soon. 

Switzerland has completed designs for 
a 10,000-kilowatt power reactor. At least 
15 atomic reactors are in the design or 
construction stage in Europe now, and 
all are pointed toward development of 
industrial atomic power. 

The U.S. atom-power plant, how- 
ever, will be the largest known. It will 
generate at least 60,000 kilowatts, 
enough electricity for a city of 120,000 
people, and it may produce 100,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Private industry is being invited to 
take part in the building and operation 
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How Atomic Power Plant Will Work 
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of this pioneer U.S. unit. The plan 
is to ask private utility companies to 
put up the money for the generating 
facilities, or at least a substantial por- 
tion of it. The AEC will pay for the 
reactor itself. 

According to Thomas E. Murray, the 
member of the AEC who announced the 
decision to build a power plant, the idea 
is to let private companies get the benefit 
of actual experience with a full-scale 
power unit depending on atomic energy 
for its fuel. 

Several reactors of the AEC are pro- 
ducing small amounts of electric power 
now, for test purposes. But nobody has 
put up a full-scale plant designed ex- 
clusively to produce commercial amounts 
of power. 

The atomic plant, the kind that some- 
day may supply a large part of the na- 
tion’s electric power, is described as 
follows by officials familiar with the 
problems involved: 

The atom-power plant will be about 
the same size as a conventional power 
plant using coal or oil for fuel. But there 
will be no need for extensive railroad 
sidings and fuel-storage bins or tanks. 

Uranium, the atomic fuel, will be 
brought into the plant perhaps once a 
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year. Walls of the building can be of 
concrete or brick, of ordinary thickness. 
Shielding required against atomic rays 
will be wrapped around the reactor itself, 
so the outside of the atom plant will not 
be noticeably different from other big 
structures. 

Inside, there will be about as many 
workers as are needed to operate a con- 
ventional power plant. They will not 
need special protective clothing, although 
some precautions such as the wearing 
of a film badge to detect any possible 
taint of radioactivity is probable. The 
controls will look much the same, to a 
layman, as those in today’s plants. There 
will be the same hum of turbines and 
generators. 

Instead of furnaces burning oil or 
coal, the atom-power plant will have a 
uranium pile, or reactor, providing its 
heat. A simplified diagram of how atomic 
energy will be converted into electricity 
is shown on page 49. 

A cooling agent—water or liquid metal 
or a gas of some kind—will be circulated 
through the reactor, where it will absorb 
the heat produced by atomic fission. Then 
it will pass on to a boiler, where its heat 
will convert water into steam. The cooling 
agent will then be recirculated back into 
the reactor, to start the cvcle over again, 
while the steam is piped into turbines 
that run the generators that produce 
electricity. 

The AEC has not revealed exactly 
what kind of reactor it will use in this 
first power plant. It has said that the re- 
actor design was inherited from a naval 
project and that Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation is familiar with it. Westing- 
house is building a reactor for a sub- 
marine, using water as the cooling agent. 
A prototype of this submarine reactor is 
working now in the AEC testing station 
near Arco, Ida., and it is producing some 
small quantities of electric power. 

Politicians and promoters of various 
regions around the nation already are 
trying to “land” the new atom-power 
project for their home areas. It’s con- 
sidered a prize, partly because of its 
symbolic significance and partly because 
it is a big undertaking, economically 
important. Also, it would be a welcome 
addition to power resources in some 
places. 

The site of this first plant, however, 
apparently will be one of three places— 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; the new AEC plant 
in southern Ohio, or the new plant near 
Paducah, Ky. 

The reason is that any one of those vast 
atomic works can readily use whatever 
power the new plant produces, and each 
one will have a supply of the scientific 
skills, information and experience needed 
in building and operating the pioneer 
power plant. 
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—United Press 
THOMAS E. MURRAY 


...achange of pace 


Safety and security problems will be 
reduced, too, if the plant is built as a 
unit of a larger AEC operation. 

The new atomic-power plant is “not 
the kind of thing you would locate at 
42d Street and Broadway in New York 
City,” as the experts put it. The best 
opinion is that a reactor cannot explode. 
But it is a fact that a reactor, like an 
ordinary boiler, might become over- 


* heated, even to the point of melting and 


releasing locally its deadly radioactive 
materials. 

Such a contingency is exceedingly re- 
mote, however. The power reactor, like 
other reactors, will be firmly controlled 
by its “poison rods.” These are rods made 
of boron or a similar material that are 











-Burck in the Chicago Sun-Times 


‘LET THERE BE LIGHT’ 


. . . Britain started first 


inserted into the uranium pile to “poisoy’ 
it, or halt its reaction. 

When the rods are down inside the 
pile, they absorb the neutrons thrown of 
in the reaction process, and this inter. 
ference with the neutrons prevents the 
reaction from going forward to fissiop, 
The rods are the throttle. When the 
are withdrawn, the reactor operates, |! 
it needs to be stopped, the rods can bp 
thrown back into the pile by a flic 
of a switch. 

A construction and operation schedule 
for the atom plant has not been reveal 
in detail. Progress will depend upon hoy 
fast many new technical hurdles ar 


-surmounted. 


It’s expected, however, that a site wil 
be chosen by next January. Westing. 
house, the prime contractor, will begin 
designing and ordering equipment in. 
mediately. Actual building may begin by 
late in 1954. Preliminary operations may 
start late in 1956 or early in 1957. 

AEC’s decision to go ahead with: 
full-scale power plant of its own at this 
time reflects a marked “change of pace’ 
in U.S. atomic development. Heretofore, 
all emphasis has been on weapons. Now, 
in view of the world situation and atom 
progress, more and more attention wil 
be concentrated on putting the atom to 
peaceful work. 

The AEC laid the groundwork for this 
change in a policy statement first sul 
mitted to the National Security Council 
the nation’s top policy-making group, las 
spring. 

Next, private industry was invited ty 
make clear its position on atomic power. 
A number of leading industrialists and 
electric-utility executives testified befor 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in July. 

They reported, in general, that unti 
the Atomic Energy Act was liberalized, 
to permit private ownership of atomic 
materials, for example, and until mor 
technical data were accumulated, cor 
struction of atomic plants with private 
funds was not feasible. 

A number of companies that had beet 
exploring the problems with the AEC 
submitted plans for power reactors, but 
specified that federal financing would be 
needed. 

Commissioner Murray’s speech in Chi: 
cago on October 22, announcing that the 
Commission would build a_ full-scale 
power plant of its own, had been cor 
sidered in advance by the entire Commis 
sion. It represents a summary of the 
AEC’s atomic-power policy as it has 
developed to date. 

The essence of that policy is that the 
United States must spare no effort to keep 
ahead of all competitors in harnessing the 
atom for peaceful as well as warlike 
uses. 
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TOKYO....BONN....PARIS....LONDON.... 
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re >> Tendency of the U.S. to get caught in the middle is growing, not declining. 
- Trieste puts the U.S. between an aggrieved Italy and an angry Yugoslavia. 
will Jordan-Israel quarrel gets the U.S. into the middle of the bitter fight 

ting between the Israelis and the Arabs. Then, you can add the Anglo-Iranian dispute 

a and the Anglo-Egyptian one as well. U.S. is in the middle of these, too. 

in by Now, there's a new one. This one is particularly embarrassing. It's be- 
a tween South Korea, a U.S. ally, and Japan, a potential ally. Negotiations over 
hs trade, over exchanging ambassadors, have been broken off. Koreans and Japanese 


t this are old enemies, after all. The U.S., and the U.S. Navy, are right in the middle. 

pace 

“1 >> In Tokyo when you ask what this is all about..... 

atom The "Rhee Line," as it's called, is the battle front in this quarrel. 

oy It's the line proclaimed by President Syngman Rhee as marking the outer 
limit of Korea's fishing preserve, from which all Japanese were barred. At 

r this some places the line extends 70 miles out to sea. Roughly the same line was 

bey followed by the U.S. Navy, during the Korean war, for blockade purposes. 

), last But, with a truce, the blockade has been lifted. Japanese fishermen have 

a jumped to the conclusion that the "Rhee Line" no longer exists. They have 

wale swarmed across the line into this rich fishing preserve, as in prewar times. 

; and Rhee, reacting, has seized some 40 Japanese fishing boats and a cargo ship 

ne or two. Vessels have been impounded, cargoes seized, crews imprisoned and fined. 

Japanese anger is rising. But Rhee has the bigger Navy--his man power 

= afloat is twice Japan's. Shooting hasn't started yet but it easily could. 

— >> To add to the complications..... 

am A naval fight between Koreans and Japanese would necessarily involve U.S. 

personnel, as well as U.S. foreign policy. Ships on both sides are American, 

heen gifts of the U.S. The crews are U.S.-trained. And U.S. advisers currently sit 

.* in at headquarters of both navies. This sort of thing makes the U.S. Navy nervous. 

iId be The Japanese, as one result of Rhee's crackdown, are acquiring a desire 
for rearmament they haven't had since the war ended in 1945. 


Now the U.S. problem is to keep two allies from clawing each other. 
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| con: >> A strike against American oil companies in Saudi Arabia is worth a second 
fhe look. Communist inspiration is suspected in these demands of the strikers: 

t has Sharp raises, in wages and living allowances for natives, to levels paid 
cia to American employes. Air-conditioning for workers. Schools, canteens, even 
keep moSques to be subsidized by the oil company. Paved streets for the camps of 


ng the native workers. Free movies, along with other recreational facilities. 
rarlike 
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A new deal for natives, on a rather lush scale, seems to be the idea. 
What it amounts to is a warning that the U.S. can, if it's not careful, 
be forced out of Saudi Arabia just as the British were kicked out of Iran. 





>> After three years of stalling, a showdown on the European Army is in sight. 
A January deadline is staring the French in the face. 





France's Allies are tired of waiting, hint plainly they'll wait no longer. 

U.S. concessions to France have been made, a long list of them. 

British concessions are on file, too. No more are to be expected. 

Now the Germans are telling the French, in effect, to put up or shut up. 

A French vote to ratify EDC, the European Defense Community, is expected 
in January, after the French presidential election is out of the way. 

Delay is unlikely. This time the Allies mean business. 

















>> Pressure from the Germans is the new, significant development. 
The Germans are impatient, and are Saying so publicly, officially. 
In Bonn, here is the mood: 





This is France's last chance for a military partnership with West Germany 
in a European Army. Chancellor Adenauer can carry West Germans along with him 
now, but will not be able to if the French stall any longer. The next German 
Chancellor, if the French balk will be far less to their liking. 





>> The French are being reminded of some of the facts of life. 
Keeping Germany down is difficult, perhaps impossible. 
The Versailles Treaty, after World War I, didn't do it. The Germans re- 
sented the treaty, began to repudiate it in 1934, and rearmed in spite of it. 
Occupation of Germany, since World War II, has already lasted eight years. 
It can't go on forever. U.S. and Britain are ready to give Germans independence. 
If France hangs back, the Germans may just take their independence anyway. 
Rearming of West Germany will follow. France can't stop it indefinitely. 
U.S. probably will help it along, in order to bring U.S. troops back home. 














>> In Paris, nevertheless, you get no solid assurance that France's Parlia- 
ment will ever ratify EDC. The Cabinet, as well as Parliament, is split on the 
issue. The Laniel Government may not last until January. Ratification of EDC 
is, of course, possible, but it will be something of a miracle if it happens. 
U.S., after January, probably will need an alternative to EDC. 


>> Sir Winston Churchill is again flirting with the idea of a trip to Moscow, 
by himself if President Eisenhower won't keep him company. Mr. Eisenhower's 
coolness to top-level talks with the Russians hasn't changed Churchill's mind. 

The London press, Conservative as well as socialist, is promoting the idea 
that perhaps Churchill, after all, ought to "go it alone." 

The conservative "Daily Telegraph," close to Sir Winston, says the choice 
now is between top-level talks and none at all. 

Churchill, this press outburst in London means, is getting set for a chat 
with Premier Malenkov unless Mr. Eisenhower comes out flatly against the idea. 

Public opinion, moreover, is strongly for a Churchill-Malenkov meeting-- 
with or without Mr. Eisenhower. Europeans generally yearn for it, even if most 
Giplomats doubt it will do anything but raise a new crop of false hopes. 
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==with GEORGE MEANY 


President, American Federation of Labor 


WHAT LABOR WANTS 





EDITOR'S NOTE: What does organized labor 
want of the rest of the U. S.—in income, in under- 
standing? 

How would a business setback affect labor’s 
strategy? Will AFL and CIO unite? 

What about Taft-Hartley? The place of labor in 
politics? 

To get answers to these and other questions, the 
editors of U. S. News & World Report interviewed 
in their conference room George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, as they have 
interviewed other labor officials. 
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GEORGE MEANY at 16 was an apprentice plumber, 
at 21 a journeyman and member of the Plumbers 
Union, and at 28 business agent for the same local 
in New York City of which his father had been 
president. 

Five years as president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor led to 13 years as secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation. 

After President William Green died last No- 
vember, Mr. Meany was elected to the presidency 
of the AFL. 

Mr. Meany is 59. 
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Q What do the unions want from employers that 
they don’t have now, Mr. Meany? What types of de- 
mands are likely to be served on employers in the 
next few years? 

A They would fall generally into two categories: 
direct wages and fringe wages—in other words, fringe 
benefits in the way of security. More and more of our 
people are thinking of security. 

Q Don’t you have most of that already? 

A Oh, no. Most of those pension and welfare plans 
have come into being since 1946 and 1947, some of 
them came into being during the war. They’re not per- 
fect, and what you will find in almost all negotiations 
where there is a welfare plan is the demand made for 
increasing the size of the benefits or additional bene- 
fits. 

Q Anything else? 

A There is a demand in certain trades for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. We have not pressed that demand 
in the AFL. We may come to it someday—I don’t 
know. But we know without question that it’s 
almost an impossibility under our economic system 
to have a guaranteed annual wage in certain types of 
business. 

Now, there may be a business—Eastman Kodak, for 
instance—that can have a guaranteed annual wage. 
They can tell you what their peacetime market will be 
next year and the year after. They can stockpile and 
produce in the next five or six years exactly everything 
they need. They never have any reason to lay anyone 
off. That’s the reason they were always the leaders in 
the fight for merit rating under unemployment insur- 
ance, where the employer who showed a good record 
of employment would get a rebate on his unemploy- 
ment-insurance taxes. A corporation like that could 
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very readily sign a guarantee of annual wages, but 
there are millions of workers with corporations that 
couldn’t possibly make such a guarantee. 


IF THERE’‘S A RECESSION— 


Q Suppose we get into a business setback, are your 
demands going to continue or are vou going to be 
willing to take wage cuts? 

A The history of that is that the American trade- 
unions are pretty practical. If we get into a business 
setback, the fight will be to hold on to what you’ve got. 
Sometimes holding on to what you’ve got means tak- 
ing less wages. We’ve had that experience. Because 
the minute you get an economic setback that meansa 
reduction in prices, which affects wages. 

Q You are more interested in the balance, then? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What do you hear about the elimination of over- 
time around the country in recent months? 

A I have had no reports and no great complaint 
about it. 

Q Do you think you will go back to the 30-hour- 
week demand? 

A That’s possible. If we get any widespread unen- 
ployment, I am quite sure that will come. 

Q Are you conscious of any widespread unemploy- 
ment? 

A No. There’s spotty unemployment, but I’m cos 
scious of a belt-tightening policy on the part of bus: 
ness in many parts of the country. 

Q What does that do? ‘ 

A It adds to unemployment, but you have this sitt- 
ation: When thousands of men are unemployed now 
they are not completely out of the market—they havé 
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and that cushion is now demonstrating its value. Of 
course, if there is any prolonged unemployment, the 
cushion is gone. 

Q Have defense cutbacks affected labor? 

A Yes. 

Q To what extent? 

A Layoffs. Many corporations now are working on 


a four-day week. 


GUARANTEED WAGES?— 


Q Do you think industries can get the guaranteed 
annual wage during a recession? Is there any chance 
of that? 

A I wouldn’t know, but I don’t think the question 
of recession has much to do with it. I think what the 
employer has to look at, when he’s faced with the 
demand for a guaranteed annual wage, is how can he 
run his business and keep the people employed. 

Now, he’s not going to guarantee an annual wage 
if he knows that one half of his employes are going 
to be, under normal conditions, laid off for three 
months of the year. In other words, he’s not going to 
pay one half of his employes three months’ pay when 
they don’t produce. The guaranteed annual wage is 
tied up strictly with the type of industry and the 
ability of the employer to keep going, to stockpile 
the product that he is producing. 

Q How can a building-trades man give such a 


» guarantee? 


A The fellow that we work for in the building 
trades is just one step removed from us. He gets the 
job from somebody else to build. He doesn’t build 
for himself. Of course, the old speculative builder 
does, but there aren’t too many of them around. The 
contractor is usually building for other people with 
the money to build. He is looking for a job and when 
he gets a job he employs our members. That’s the 
teason for the so-called employment-agency type of 
agreement which prevails in the building trades, and 
that is the reason why the Taft-Hartley law is dis- 
timinatory against the building trades. 

The building trades cannot qualify under the Taft- 
Hartley law for representation elections. We don’t 
work for the contractor until he makes the bargain 
with us in order to know what wages he is going to 
pay, and he always makes his bargaining periodically 
madvance of getting work. If he has work that runs 
from one bargaining period to another, he has to make 
aguess as to what’s going to happen at the end of the 
bargaining period. 
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But normally we deal with a building contractor, 
sitting around a table, and he might not have anybody 
working for him. We don’t care whether he has or not, 
because we know he’s in the business and may get a 
job and have 1,000 men working for him two months 
from now. But we bargain with him as to the condi- 
tions. Now, the law says that we can’t bargain with 
him unless we have elections of his employes designat- 
ing our union as bargaining representative. He has no 
employes, so how can we have an election? Still we 
can’t get that representation right for the building 
trades under the law. 

Q Was that true under the Wagner law? 

A Oh, no. We had a perfect right under the Wagner 
Act to make prehire contracts. That’s the reason Sena- 
tor Taft introduced the amendment giving us the 
right to a prehire contract and a “union shop.” He 
introduced those bills, and the contents of those bills 
were included in the 19 items [proposed amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act] that have been a subject of 
controversy [in the recent resignation of Martin P. 
Durkin as Secretary of Labor]. 

But, you see, the building trades are subject to every 
penalty of the law. We can expel a Communist from 
our union, but we can’t ask an employer to take him 
off the job when he ceases to be a member of the 
union. If we do, we pay him—and we have paid him. 
We are subject to every penalty of the law and can’t 
get any benefits of it. [A union can be held financially 
responsible if, in a “union shop,” it gets a worker dis- 
charged for any reason other than nonpayment of 
dues. } 

Q Isn’t the main target of the building trades the 
State laws on the “union shop” or ‘“‘closed shop’’? 

A That’s one of the problems. There are State laws 
which go into the very same field of union security 
and union representation as the federal laws. 

Q They are tougher, aren’t they? 

A Some of them are. 


AFL AND ClO— 


Q What chance is there for the CIO and AFL to 
come together into one organization? 

A There is a definite possibility. I wouldn’t say 
probability. It depends entirely upon the personnel 
involved. Of course, the CIO was not really formed to 
carry the ball for industrial unions. The CIO was set 
up because there were several men in this country who 
felt that they needed a political arm among the work- 
ers of the nation. The industrial-union idea was a bug- 
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aboo designed to cover up the political motives of 
the sponsors of the CIO. The AFL has always pro- 
vided a place for industrial unions in its setup. We 
have today more industrial workers in the AFL than 
in the whole CIO membership. 

Q How do you differ from the CIO setup? 

A Practically speaking, in no way. For all practical 
purposes, the CIO is organized the same as we are. 

Q So that if there were an amalgamation of the two, 
there would be no difficulty in that way? 

A It wouldn’t change the basic structure at all. You 
see, the CIO was formed ostensibly to provide a place 
for industrial unions, which they claimed were non- 
existent in the AFL. That was not true. Of course, the 
AFL did not organize industrial unions in the large 
industrial fields as fast as the industrial-union people 
in our own setup wanted us to. 

We didn’t move fast enough into automobiles and 
steel, although we did have an industrial union in 
steel that was not successful. We organized the first 
automobile-workers union. Practically all these peo- 
ple who are the leaders in the Automobile Workers 
are former AFL people. We organized under terrific 
opposition of the motor companies, who spent millions 
of dollars—and I say that advisedly—millions of dol- 
lars to prevent organization through the use of spy 
systems, through the use of very rigid regulations, as 
well as the use of company thugs. 

Q What year was this? 

A That was in the ’20s, and the record is ajl con- 
tained in the 70-odd volume report of the La Follette 
Committee under sworn testimony. 

Q That was made when? 

A It was presented to Congress in late 1934. It 
shows the whole sordid record of the expenditure of 
millions of dollars merely to prevent men from join- 
ing a union. 


Advantages in Union Merger 

Q What advantage do you see for the worker in 
having one big labor union of the CIO and AFL to- 
gether? 

A The advantage to the worker would be that there 
would be more time and effort spent in improving his 
situation in every possible way, not only as to 
work but in every other possible way, in place of that 
time and money now being spent in union rivalry. 

Q Would vou be more powerful politically? 

A I imagine so. But that, of course, is not the pur- 
pose of the attempt to amalgamate. Too, we lose some- 
thing if we amalgamate. We lose the competition where 
the competition has been helpful. However, we elimi- 
nate the competition where it has been destructive. 

Q Do you think it might stabilize the strike situa- 
tion? 

A I think it might. I think it would have a salutary 
effect in many, many ways. 
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Q Concretely, what is the outlook for the amaléga- 
mation? 

A The outlook is that we’ve got over the first hurdle. 
We are going to have a meeting as soon as the CIO 
convention is over. We are going to have a meeting to 
go into the very basic question of how do we amal- 
gamate, how do we fit these pieces together. When we 
get into that, it shouldn’t take too long if there is a real 
desire for amalgamation, because the places where we 
have conflicting interests of equal strength are not 
many. 

But where you’ve got two big groups, where they’ve 
got a vested interest in the structure, a sentimental 
interest in the organization, and they are of compara- 
tively equal strength, you then have a much more 
difficult time. 

Q When there’s talk of a clash of personalities, 
doesn’t that refer to the fact that so many people 
would want to be president of the combined organiza- 
tions and can’t because there will be only one president 
for each union? 

A I was thinking of our 111 international unions 
and the CIO’s 48 or 49 international unions. 


Basic Purpose of Uniting 

Q What is your basic purpose in an amalgamation 
of the AFL and CIO? 

A It’s not my idea to build a great big union just 
for the sake of having a great big union. That doesn’t 
mean a thing to me. 

I want labor peace, and I feel that the best way to 
get labor peace is to get the people who would nor- 
mally belong in one federation—and, after all, they 
all came from the one federation originally—to get 
them back into the one federation. Because with all 
its faults the federation idea has worked. 

We’ve made a lot of mistakes, and we will make a 
lot more, but taking the over-all picture we have 
brought to the American worker a greater share of that 
which he produces than any other worker on earth 
gets. We don’t think that came about because some 
captains of industry sat down in a board room and 
decided it would be good for that to happen. 

Q What about John L. Lewis? Do you think he 
ought to be in on the unity talks? 

A Well—there’d be no unity then. We have no 
grievance with the miners as such. We recognize that 
they run a union and run it pretty well. But, on the 
question of unity—good Lord, he’s the fellow who split 
the AFL. He’s the fellow who tried to split the CIO 
after he got tired of that. He’s the fellow who came 
back to the AFL in 1947 and tried to split it again. 
Of course, he says every once in a while that there can 
be no unity without the miners. That’s boloney. We 
can have a lot of unity without the miners. I’m not 
saying that the miners wouldn’t be in. There won't 
be any decision made not to let them in. 
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But in what we’re doing now we feel that the big 
question is getting the CIO and AFL together. If we 
can resolve that and get a meeting of minds there, then 
we can explore the possibilities of miners, railroad 
brotherhoods, and the desirability of bringing them in. 

Q You don’t have any competing union against the 
United Mine Workers now? The Progressive Mine 
Workers are not in the AFL? 

A The Progressives are not in the AFL, but they 
are still in existence and still have their membership, 
particularly in the Illinois coal fields. 


NEW LABOR SECRETARY— 


Q Have you been able to make up your mind about 
the new Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell? 

A Make up my mind about him? I’ve known him 
for 20 years. I think he’s a very fine gentleman, a very 
fine fellow, and I think he’ll be as good a Secretary 
of Labor as Brother Weeks [Secretary of Commerce] 
allows him to be. 

Q Do you think he’s a better man than the previous 
Secretary of Labor? 

A Oh, of course not. I don’t mean that in a personal 
way. I think they are both very fine. 

Q Do you think that this setup means that he will 
do the work that John R. Steelman did in the Truman 
Administration? 

A I read that in the paper, but I don’t know. 

Q Do you think the Secretary of Labor ought to 
handle all labor problems? 

A This is no reflection on John Steelman, who, I 
think, did a very useful job, but I don’t think there 
should be any John Steelman between the Secretary 
of Labor and the President. 

Q Keep it out of the White House? 

A Not keep it out of the White House, but have the 
White House operate through its Labor Department. 
In other words, whatever Steelman did should be done 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Q How do you figure Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
in this? Do you think Mr. Weeks is going to be able 
to veto appointments to the Labor Department? 

A Possibly. There are definite indications that 
Weeks considers himself part of the Labor Depart- 
ment, at least as an overseer. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT— 


Q As a general observation, do you believe that the 
trend should be toward more intervention by the Gov- 
ernment in labor-management relations? 

A No. I think the Federal Government should in- 
terfere just as little as possible. Likewise, this applies 
to State governments. 

Q Aren’t we going to get it more and more, how- 
ever, if we have more Taft-Hartley and Wagner 
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acts? Haven't we got the Federal Government right 
in the middle of labor relations right now? 

A Yes, but I don’t think we can eliminate the 
Labor-Management Act today or take it off the stat- 
ute books. I think we’ve gone beyond that. But I 
think we could have a very simple Act, leaving the 
problem entirely to labor and management, with the 
Government setting up a board of some kind to lay 
down a certain few ground rules. 

Q Wouldn't your economic power be greater under 
such a setup? 

A And our responsibility would be a lot greater. 

Q Does your judgment of the political situation 
lead you to believe that there will be any changes 
enacted in the Taft-Hartley Act in the next session 
of Congress? 

A I don’t know, but the Congress that went home in 
July is the Congress that’s coming back in January. Of 
course, maybe they read the papers and maybe they 
talked to people back home in the meantime. Frankly, 
I had hoped we could remove Taft-Hartley as a po- 
litical issue. President Eisenhower said repeatedly he 
wants to be fair to everybody and he wants Taft-Hart- 
ley amended so that it is fair. He didn’t say specifically 
what he wanted to do except in, I think, two instances 
—one, in the disenfranchisement of economic strikers 
and, two, on the non-Communist affidavit. 


Back of the ‘19’ Points 

Secretary Durkin set out to amend Taft-Hartley, 
not to repeal it. What did he use as a starting point? 
He used the amendments submitted by the Republi- 
can members of the Labor Committee in the Senate 
and the House. He picked up 12 of his 19 points from 
bills introduced by Wood [John S. Wood, former 
Democratic Representative from Georgia], who was 
working with the Republicans in a Dixiecrat coalition, 
and by Taft and by Smith [Senator H. Alexander 
Smith, chairman of the Senate Labor Committee] and 
others. That’s where 12 of his points came from. He 
added some others. What he wanted was an Adminis- 
tration position that would square with President 
Eisenhower’s expressed desire for a law that was fair 
to all concerned. 

If the President had gone through with his message 
recommending the 19 amendments, Taft-Hartley 
would have been dead as a national political issue. 
It still would have been an issue, of course, in local 
campaigns for House and Senate seats. The message 
would have embarrassed the die-hards in Congress 
who are opposed to labor and who would have had 
to take a position in opposition to that taken by the 
President. But at the same time it would have re- 
moved Taft-Hartley as a national political issue 
because it would have put President Eisenhower as 
the titular head of the Republican Party in a position 
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to justify his campaign pledges to eliminate unfair 
aspects of the law. 

Q Didn't both the CIO and AFL come out and say 
they repudiated the 19 points? 

A Oh, no. We said this: We said they are not our 
19 amendments, they don’t go as far in amending 
Taft-Hartley as our program calls for, but they are 
definite improvements in the law. Now, admitting 
that they are definite improvements in the law, could 
we then make a political issue of them? 

Q Do you think that the Durkin showdown could 
have been avoided if Senator Taft had been alive? 

A I don’t like to say something and try to put 
words in the mouth of a man who is gone and be 
accused of misquoting him. I don’t know, but I feel 
that that might be a possibility, because the last time 
I talked to Taft was on the 10th of June. He was on 
crutches and was a pretty sick man, although he was 
very cheerful and, on the surface, optimistic. I spent 
an hour and a quarter with him. Dick Gray, of the 
building-trades unions, and I went all over this 
thing with him, and as near as I can reconstruct what 
was said at the time, and place my recollections of 
our conversation alongside of the 19 points, there 
were at least four or five of them that he would not 
accept. That I’m sure of. But 12 of the 19 points came 
from his own bills or bills of others for which he had 
previously indicated support. 


‘PACKING’ LABOR BOARD?2— 


Q To clear up a point on Taft-Hartley,:there’ve 
been charges made that the Administration is trying 
to “pack"’ the National Relations Labor Board with 
three new members. What do you think of that? 

A I am going to make an unreasonable answer. 
I think that’s true, but I can’t prove it. 

Q Do you know of any time when past Administra- 
tions didn’t “‘pack’’ it? 

A No. They “packed” it with Commies some years 
ago. 

Q If they do “pack” it, then, isn’t that going to 
make trouble for the unions? In other words, on your 
point about too much law, and so forth, if the Board 
is packed against unions then the Government control 
of labor relations could be a bad thing for the unions, 
couldn't it? 

A That may be. It doesn’t correct the situation, 
however. You have the pendulum swinging way out 
here and then way out there. 

On these labor-relations things, we should get down 
on to the middle of the road. Now, the countries of the 
world that do have fairly stable labor relations on a 
middle-of-the-road policy do so because of the fact 
that each side accepts the other’s existence. And until 
the American employer accepts the fact that there are 
going to be trade-unions, until the American employer 
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gets in the position where he can publicly criticize an 
official of the union without being open to charges that 
he is trying to destroy the union, then we’re not going 
to get to that middle road. You’ve still got this back- 
ground of employer resistance to unions. However. it’s 
lessening all the time, and I do think the situation is 
improving. 


ATTACK ON RACKETEERING— 


Q How effective do you think the AFL is going to 
be in handling racketeering? You’ve just had a con- 
spicuous case on the New York water front— 

A What’s happened is an entirely new departure 
for the AFL. No. 1, we never went into an international 
union’s business to the extent that we did in this case. 
In other words, we have placed a new interpretation 
on the autonomous right in so far as it pertains to 
racketeering. We have said in effect: “All right, 
you’ve got your autonomous rights. But there’s an 
unwritten law that you use those autonomous rights 
for the benefit of the labor movement. If you violate 
that unwritten law by using those autonomous rights 
as a cloak for an illegal activity, then you can’t belong 
to the AFL.” That was approved by a convention 
vote of 72,000 plus to 750. 

Q That was at the last convention? 

A Yes. That means that the interpretation of the 
executive council has been approved, and to that ex- 
tent the so-called autonomous-rights position of our 
affiliates has been modified. That is a departure—the 
first time it ever happened. 

Now, in addition, the second thing that has hap- 
pened which is important is what’s happening in this 
Longshoremen’s case. We put them out. We’ve put out 
other unions before, and we’ve had other unions leave 
us. Whenever unions have left us in the past—and this 
is all down through the history of the AFL—that was 
the end of the action. They just went out on their own 
volition or we put them out on some violation. They 
stayed out. We took no action against them when 
they were out. We didn’t go in competition. We didn’t 
approve of any of our unions going in competition. 
It was sort of a gentleman’s understanding—they’re 
mad at us, they’re out, and someday they’ll come back. 

However, in this case, when I first went into this 
thing last January and presented this question to the 
council, I was thinking only in terms of an action 
that would culminate as our previous actions. 

In other words, I was thinking of pulling them out, 
taking the AFL label away from them, and saying, 
“You’re through, and if you ever clean yourself up, 
we'll be glad to talk to you.” In other words, put them 
out and forget them. However, as time went on in this 
case—and I’m frank to say that, as bad as I thought 
it was last January, I found out on examination of 
voluminous records of the Crime Commission and so 
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on that it was much worse from a trade-union point 
of view—the council came to the conclusion that we 
had to take another step. We had to discharge an 
obligation and responsibility that we feel we have 
to the public. 

As an organization of tremendous size and influence, 
we just couldn’t walk away from that New York situa- 
tion and leave that dock union in the hands of the 
gangsters, if we could avoid it. 

Now, we would have been justified, I suppose, on a 
strictly technical ground to say, “We put them out, 
the hell with them, let the law-enforcement authorities 
take care of crime if there’s crime being committed up 
there.’ But we realized that the law-enforcement 
authorities have not been able to cope with this 
situation. 

It takes more than just the law-enforcement author- 
ities—it takes public opinion. It takes the Governor of 
the State, the mayor of the city, and all the public 
officials. 

So, we feel that we have an obligation to do our part 
to bring about a public opinion that would be favor- 
able to decent unionism as against this group. 

I want to say that most of the newspapers have 
treated our entry into this picture in a reasonable 
way, but I noticed an editorial in one of the news- 
papers the other day which said, “Oh, this is just a 
contest for power, a contest for membership.” Well, if 
it were a contest for membership, we would never 
have gotten in it. If we were interested in member- 
ship, we would have kept them, we wouldn’t have put 
them out. We had the 70,000 Longshoremen. They 
were paying dues in the AFL right up to the minute 
of their expulsion. We weren’t worried about mem- 
bership. We felt that we had that obligation to the 
public and, too, we felt that we had an obligation 
to present to these workers a fair opportunity to get 
themselves into a decent union. 

I’ve found in these past few weeks that our biggest 
stumbling block is fear, absolute and complete fear 
on the part of these workers—fear for their lives, fear 
for their physical well-being, fear for their economic 
future. These men are not any different from any other 
workers. They’re just as good and just as bad, gener- 
ally speaking, as all workers. But they’ve been in the 
grip of gangsters. I think if they get into a secret ballot 
and this fear is removed, that they will vote for a 
decent union. 


Effect of Injunction 

Q Does this 80-day injunction help? 

A The 80-day injunction gives us some time. The 
employers wanted to sign up right away. They wanted 
to sign up with the racket union before the old con- 
tract expired. 

Q Are you trying to replace the old International 
Longshoremen’s Association with a new AFL union? 
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A Yes. After we kicked them out, we set up a new 
International Longshoremen’s AFL which is trying to 
take their membership away. We’ve taken their mem- 
bership away along the Great Lakes and along the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Northwest, and we’re 
working on New Orleans. But the big fight, the key 
fight, is in the City of New York. 

Q Is there any Communist influence in this tight? 

A No. 

Q Isn't there some on the Pacific Coast? 

A Well, the Communist influence on the Pacific 
Coast is in ports that were not organized by the old 
ILA. 


ANTI-COMMUNISM— 


Q What has been your attitude on the anti-Com- 
munist issue as far as congressional investigation is 
concerned? 

A On the anti-Communist question I feel this way: 
It has to be approached from an over-all standpoint. 
To my way of thinking, the Communist Party is not a 
political party, it’s not just political opposition. It’s a 
criminal conspiracy against the Government and 
should be treated as such. I think we lean over a little 
too far backwards perhaps at times. 

Q You would outlaw the party, then? 

A Yes—as a criminal conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment. And membership in the party would be a 
crime. I’d go that far. Of course, some of our liberals 
won’t agree with me on that. 

Q Would you bar the Communist unions from get- 
ting contracts on defense work? 

A I certainly would. 

Q How helpful can the congressional committees 
be in ferreting out Communism in unions? There is a 
committee soon starting on that— 

A Well, they can be helpful in dealing with the 
Communist-dominated unions. We don’t need these 
unions in the AFL, and the CIO doesn’t need them 
any more. They needed them badly five or six years 
ago, but not any more. It’s our feeling that any law 
that you pass on this subject should be general. They 
should ferret out Communists among the employers. 
They should find out what motivates these scatter- 
brained employers who give their money to the Com- 
munists. I’m talking about wealthy men. 

Q Is that the reason you have supported some of the 
congressional committees investigating Communism 
as a whole? 

A We’ve never opposed the investigation of Com- 
munism as a whole at any time, never. 

Q It is reported that you were one of the groups 
that supported the congressional committees over the 
years in their efforts to get at the Communists. 

A We have never opposed, for instance, the House 
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Un-American Activities Committee. We’ve been se- 
verely critical of their methods in a great many cases, 
and of some of the things they were doing. The trouble 
is that these congressional investigating committees 
always seem to wind up digging into the unions. 
They’re the favorite whipping boy of these com- 
mittees. 

Now, we don’t think that there’s any more Com- 
munism in unions than there is on the general per- 
centage basis. We licked hell out of them in the AFL 
30 years ago. We’ve been dealing with this thing for 
30 years, and we know every move they make. We 
have the best information on the entire Communist 
world movement that there is in America! We feel we 
have better information than the Government agencies 
have. 

And why have we got it? Because we’ve been fight- 
ing these Communists for many, many years, and we 
know just how they operate. We supplied the informa- 
tion, for instance, to the United Nations for affidavits 
that went into the slave-labor charges against the 
Soviet Union. That came from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Spotlight on Slave Labor 

Q What slave-labor charges? 

A The slave-labor charges before the U.N. which 
were filed against the Soviet Union for maintaining 
slave-labor camps in the satellite countries and in So- 
viet Russia. The so-called slave-labor map, which has 
gone all over the world, is our publication. It has been 
republished by other people, but it was first published 
by the AFL. 

The first idea of the Communists way back in the 
’20s was to tear our people away from us. They had 
what they called the TUUL, the Trade Union Unity 
League, and that was sort of a dual movement, pulling 
our people out. That went on for five or six years, 
but they weren’t successful. Then the next thing was 
to infiltrate. And they did infiltrate. Theys did bore 
from within. We had a weak spot in our local central 
bodies. A central body is a co-ordinating organiza- 
tion and could be a very convenient sounding board 
in any city. The average trade-union official, who 
was busy with the affairs of his local union, would 
not be a delegate to the local central body. He’d 
give that post to some member who had no ex- 
perience, as a means of education in the trade-union 
movement. 

So, what happened was that the Communists 
figured this out and they got into the local central 
bodies. They got in because they were sent there by 
people who didn’t know they were Communists, but 
they got into these central bodies and the first thing 
you know they were raising hell with it. That was in 
the late ’20s and the early ’30s. We licked them on 
that. We had quite a time with them, however. 
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But then in 1935 our AFL Communist problem was 
solved completely and finally. The CIO was formed 
and, boy, the Communists lapped it up. They were 
welcomed with open arms into the CIO at that time. 
They are, incidentally, very, very good organizers. 


AID TO UNIONS ABROAD— 


Q Hasn't the AFL been of great assistance to our 
Government in approaching trade-unions abroad, giv- 
ing them an example of free trade-unionism? 

A We do much more than give them an example. 
We've helped them organize. We’ve used moneg-of 
American workers to help build up non-Communist 
unions in Europe. 

Q What countries? 

A In Italy, France, Germany. We’ve had a repre- 
sentative in Germany since early 1946. He’s still there. 

Q Do you finance any revolutionary movements 
behind the Iron Curtain? 

A Not revolutions, but we do finance literature that 
goes behind the Iron Curtain. We’ve been doing that 
since 1946. I can show you the records of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, all during the days when 
Russia was our military partner in fighting Hitler, to 
show you that the AFL never dropped its guard on the 
Communist one inch. We said, back in 1942: “All right, 
this is the official position. We’re at war and we find 
ourselves in partnership with the Russians and ap- 
prove of any move that our Government can make 
in furthering the progress of the war with our military 
allies, but we warn that Russia, too, is a dictatorial 
Government and just as bad as Hitler’s.” 

We were the only major labor organization in the 
world that refused to go into the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in 1945, when the British went in, the 
CIO went in, the French, and everybody else went in. 
We refused. We were criticized by some of the most 
conservative organizations in America because we re- 
fused to go into this so-called World Federation. So 
our record on this thing has been consistent. 

Q In Germany about a year ago there was an effort 
made by the trade-unions to set up a system with a 
law whereby the trade-unions would be part of the 
management. Didn’t the AFL oppose that? 

A No, the AFL did not oppose that. That’s the so- 
called “co-determination” program. You’ve got to 
look at it from the German trade-union point of view. 
We did not oppose it, we did not approve it. We mere- 
ly said: “We wouldn’t want it in this country—we 
don’t need it and we don’t want it! But, at the same 
time, we think that the German trade-unions have a 
right to fight for it if they think it’s going to be help- 
ful to them.” 

As far as we are concerned, we take the position 
that this is something that we as American trade- 
unions do not want. 
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We want management to manage. If management 
doesn’t manage the way it should so that we can get 
a decent wage out of the business venture, then, of 
course, we are going to fight for a decent wage any- 
way. We are going to say to management: “Well, 
it’s none of our business. If you’re not smart enough 
to make money, that’s too bad. We still think we are 
entitled to a decent wage.” 

In other words, we don’t think that the failure of 
management to manage intelligently is a good reason 
to keep people at substandard wages. 

However, we don’t want to interfere with manage- 
ment. We will co-operate with management, and we 
have any number of cases of co-operation, but those 
are completely on a voluntary basis and not on the 
basis of a demand from the union. 

We find that, where collective bargaining has en- 
dured for a number of years, management sooner or 
later accepts the philosophy that we’re both in busi- 
ness. We can’t fight over the right of a return on 
capital investment. Under our system there’s got to 
be a return on capital investment. Management has 
got to get a reward for managing, and it has to be 
a reward that will be an incentive for improving the 
business. 

We feel that labor is entitled to a fair share of what 
it produces in the form of a decent wage—and that’s 
the only place where there should be any real differ- 
ence between labor and management. However, we 
have any number of cases where, to meet a trade prob- 
lem that is a problem to both management and labor, 
they have formed joint trade committees. 


BIPARTISANSHIP IN POLITICS— 


Q Do you still conform to the policy of bipartisan- 
ship in politics as initiated by Sam Gompers, your first 
president? 

A Oh, we still conform to it 1,000 per cent! We 
haven’t changed the Gompers policy. We are really 
trying to put it into effect. 

Q Just how would you define it? 

A The Gompers policy is very simple. You examine 
the candidates for public office, and on the basis of 
their records you decide whether they are friendly or 
aren’t friendly, neutral, and so on, and you act ac- 
cordingly. The failure of the Gompers policy to 
give us more results was in the application of the 
policy. 

The impression is prevalent that the Gompers pol- 
icy prevented an endorsement of a presidential candi- 
date. Well, that is completely untrue, because Gom- 
pers not only endorsed Wilson and other presidential 
candidates—he campaigned for them personally. But 
we had no local organization, no local political setup 
to get out the vote or to educate our own people to 
vote. 
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.- - ‘We've got to have an interest in politics’ 


Q Is there an organization that engages in political 
activity? 

A Yes. We have a political arm of the American 
Federation of Labor known as Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 

Q Will that activity apply to a particular candi- 
date? 

A That will apply to particular candidates all over 
the country. 


Function of Political League 

Q The League would support a Republican if he— 

A Yes, positively! You’ll find that the League has 
supported Republicans, and will continue to support 
them. It is not partisan in any sense. But, of course, I 
don’t have to tell you that most of the candidates that 
we would support are Democrats. That’s just in the 
very nature of things, because we find we get support 
for the things that we are interested in more from the 
Democrats than we do from Republicans. 

There’s only one real difference between what we’re 
doing now and what was carried on for many years 
with regard to Gompers policy. There’s no difference 
in regard to partisanship or nonpartisanship. We ab- 
solutely refuse to allow ourselves to be an appendage 
of the Democratic Party or any other party. We are 
absolutely nonpartisan. But what we’re doing now 
that wasn’t done before is that we’re going into the 
localities, right down to the precinct level, with our or- 
ganization, and we’re doing it on an educational basis. 

We're getting out the vote, and we’ve had con- 
siderable improvement there. When we get them to 
vote, we expect that the records we are constantly 
presenting to them through our publications will be 
used by the labor voters as their guide. Now, of 
course, we make no pretense of controlling that vote, 
and we admit very frankly that we don’t control it. 

In lots of cases our own members say, “Well, we 
won’t vote that way.” We expect that, because the 
tradition has been in our type of trade-union that the 
trade-union has been formed only for one purpose, 
and that was to take care of a member as a worker 
on the job. 

Now, we still say that that’s the purpose and the 
only purpose. We also say that, in order to take care 
of the men who are on the job, we’ve got to have an 
interest in politics, because it’s through politics now, 
we find, through the passage of these so-called right- 
to-work laws—which are strictly antiunion laws and 
not right-to-work laws at all—that they are able to 
hamstring us in our organizing efforts and also in our 
efforts to improve the conditions. 

So, we now say to our workers, “In carrying out our 
prime objective, politics is now in the picture, just as 
is the use of your economic strength through a picket 
line or through a strike.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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. .- ‘AFL policy closer to free-trade than high-tariff policy’ 


Q Were you active in the recent Wisconsin elec- 
tion in which a district sent its first Democrat to 
Congress? 

A Oh, yes. Our League was active in that district 
because that district is both farm and labor. And, of 
course, the old tradition up in Wisconsin is something 
that we’ve had to contend with, because, every time 
we want to start a local league, our people up there 
say, “We don’t want a local league for labor alone— 
we want a farm and labor league.” I mean the farm- 
and-labor tradition is very strong up there. 

Q Did you endorse the Democrat, Lester Johnson? 

A Our Political League in Wisconsin did. 

Q Don’t you work closely with the CIO’s political 
arm, too, in this vote getting? 

A Not nationally. I’ve never had a political confer- 
ence with them on it. On the local level in some spots 
our people do co-operate. And if they can do this 
without departing from our policy, we don’t object. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF— 


Q There used to be an AFL policy of upholding the 
protective tariff—what has happened to that? 

A That is not true. That is not an AFL policy. The 
AFL policy has been much closer to the free-trade 
policy than to the high protective tariff. There was an 
organization—and, of course, this emphasizes again 
the completely autonomous character of our unions— 
an organization known as the Wage Earners Protec- 
tive League, which was-composed solely of a small 
group of AFL national unions, with an office here in 
Washington and with a staff and with a paid lobbyist. 
That was the Wage Earners Protective League, and 
it spoke for that group of national unions. 

While the AFL position was in favor of the recip- 
rocal-trade pacts and of the lowering of tariff barriers, 
these specific unions were for higher tariffs and pro- 
tection. They fight for higher tariffs in their specific 
field, and they also take a position which is contrary 
to that of the AFL in the general picture. 

But they do not make an issue of it within the AFL, 
and as long as they do not make an issue of it within 
the AFL—beyond voting against the majority position 
on reciprocal-trade pacts—it’s conceded that they 
have a perfect right to do what they’re doing. 

Q Didn’t the AFL convention back in the ’20s 
always pass protective-tariff resolutions? 

A That could be. I think there is something in that. 
But not in the last 25 years. Then there was the gen- 
eral feeling that any fellow who came across or any 
goods that came across in some way was a threat to us. 
Well, we’ve long since discarded that. 

Q You ave opposed immigration? 

A Way back in the early days we did. We refused 
to support unemployment insurance, too, for many, 
many years. We were torn from hell to breakfast by 
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the so-called “liberals” of that day, but we finally 
came around under the pressure of a terrific depres. 
sion and decided that there was something in un. 
employment insurance. 


RESTRICTIONS ON UNIONS— 


Q What is your total membership? 

A About 10.2 million, something like that. 

Q Has that grown in the last few years? 

A It has grown slightly. The figures, however, rep- 
resent a new method of paying per capita tax to the 
AFL. The unions now are paying on their full mem- 
bership, where before some paid on only part of their 
membership. 

Q Have your organizing efforts the last few years 
been as successful as they used to be? 

A Oh, no! 

Q What has impeded that? 

A The Taft-Hartley Act. 

Q Could you tell us just how that has happened? 

A Well, because any employer who wants to resist 
organization and is willing to make his plant a battle- 
ground for that resistance can very effectively prevent 
organization of his employes. There’s no question 
about that at all. Any employer who is willing to 
spend the money and the time and the effort can, un- 
der Taft-Hartley, resist organization indefinitely. 

Q What in the Taft-Hartley law brings this about? 
What can employers do now that they couldn't do be- 
fore? Are there more steps required? 

A Well, there are more steps required, and the em- 
ployer has in this law all kinds of different avenues of 
resistance. For instance under Taft-Hartley there are 
several classes of employes who are barred from 
organization. The entire building-trades group are de- 
nied certification because of the inability of the Board 
to administer the law as it is written. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not under the 
Wagner Act—the employer is placed in a position to 
covertly threaten and coerce his employes not to join 
the union. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not under the 
Wagner Act—a limit has been placed on how fre- 
quently representation elections may be held. The 
Taft-Hartley amendment requires that at least 12 
months must elapse before a union may call for an 
election, after it did not succeed initially. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not under the 
Wagner Act—every legal certification as the collective- 
bargaining agent requires a long drawn-out formal 
election. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not under the Wag 
ner Act—full legal protection of collective-bargaining 
rights is available to a union only when the Federal 
Government—through its National Labor Relations 
Board—grants a license or certificate to a union. 
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Plastic “skyhooks” 


Amazing polyethylene is helping science explore the upper air 


while doing a down-to-earth job of improving the things you use 


HUGE, pear-shaped balloons of light, strong polyethylene 
plastic now carry sensitive instruments 20 miles up 
into the stratosphere. There they are probing the secrets 
of weather and adding to our knowledge of cosmic rays 
—the mysterious particles of energy that shower down 
upon us. 


“SQUEEZE” BOTTLES, TOO — These ‘“‘skyhooks”’ 
are one of many interesting applications of polyethyl- 
ene. Most of us have already met this versatile plas- 
tic in the form of ‘:squeeze” bottles for cosmetics, 
unbreakable containers for medicine, protective wrap- 
pings for fresh and frozen foods, and insulation for 
radio and TV wire. 

The making of polyethylene is as spectacular as its 
uses. A tremendous and continuing pressure equal to 
the explosive force within the largest anti-aircraft guns 


DYNEL Textile Fibers 
ACHESON Electrodes 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics EVE 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


DY Flashlights and Batteries 


changes ethylene gas into tough polyethylene plastic. 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS —The people of Union 
Carbide, with their years of experience in chemistry, 
plastics, and the use of high pressures, turn out nearly 
80 million pounds of polyethylene a year—an impor- 
tant part of the nation’s total production. Yet the need 
is so great that three new plants will boost UCC’s out- 
put to over 250 million pounds by 1955. 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, and 
PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for “Products 
and Processes” booklet J. 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include —————----— 
HAYNES S 
PyYROFAX Gas PREstT-O-LI 


NATIONAL Carbons 
LINDE Oxygen 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


LLITE Alloys PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
etylene UNION Carbide 





ANNOUNCING | 


NEW BEAUTY for 54... that says you own the leader 


NEW PERFORMANCE for '54...that proves you drive the leader 


“The Power of Leadership : 





CHRYSLER for '54 is here! .. 


appointed that in it you'll feel a sense of leadership that is dramatically new! And 


. so sleek, so smart, so beautifully 


what wonderful new surprises you'll discover beneath all this exciting new loveliness ...a new 


235 HP FIREPOWER V-8 ENGINE—greatest performer of all, with power and response that 
has no equal for driving safety— and fun! Sensational new POWERFLITE TRANSMISSION — 
most advanced of all fully-automatic drives— no-shift, no-clutch driving at its easiest and simplest. 
Plus Full-time Power Steering and Power Brakes for the first COMPLETE DRIVER CONTROL 

in any car. COME SEE IT—on display this week at your Chrysler dealer's! 
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Oxygen has been found to have so 
many uses that modern hospitals 
pipe it throughout their buildings 
like water. New hospitals install 
oxygen piping as a matter of course, 
like plumbing or electricity. 

As doctors develop new or im- 
proved techniques for using oxygen, 
NCG keeps pace developing the 
needed equipment. Typical, is the 
new NCG Humidifier-Nebulizer 
here shown as used in the nurseries 
of leading hospitals today. Doctors 
using this equipment say it can be 
counted on to insure the survival 
of many babies that otherwise might 
not live. 

The NCG Humidifier-Nebulizer 





uses the incoming stream of oxygen 
to create within each bassinet ex- 
actly the degree of high humidity 
desired. Such high humidity, doc- 
tors say, avoids many of the haz- 
ards common to the early days of 
infancy. Using a medicinal deter- 
gent solution instead of water, this 
NCG Humidifier-Nebulizer is also 
being employed successfully in com- 
bating respiratory congestion, even 
in severe cases of pulmonary pneu- 
monia. 

The leadership demonstrated in 
NCG medical equipment and serv- 
ices leads most hospitals to select 
NCG piping installations, NCG 
oxygen equipment and NCG bulk 








oxygen supply...and to specify 
NCG for all types of inhalation 
therapy apparatus, therapy and 
anesthesia gases. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Branches and Authorized Dealers from 
Coast to Coast 


Copyright 1953, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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We’ve Been Asked: ' 
ABOUT LONG-DISTANCE DIALING 











e Something new is being added in making phone 
calls from one city to another. 


e A big-scale experiment permits all customers in the 
test area to place long-distance calls by dialing. 


e Wide use of the method may result if the test 
shows satisfactory results. 


Is it going to be possible now to dial 
long-distance phone calls to all 
cities? 

That may be possible some day, but 
not yet. What’s being done now is to 
make it possible for telephone subscrib- 
ers in Washington, D. C., to dial directly 
to telephones in near-by cities, such as 
Baltimore, Annapolis and Frederick, all 
in Maryland. Greatest distance now is 
about 50 miles, but the plan is to extend 
this wew “long-range dialing.” Even- 
tually, city-to-city dialing may cover the 
entire country. 


Is this entirely new? 

Not altogether. A while back an ex- 
periment was started in Englewood, 
N. J., where some of the telephone sub- 
scribers could use a dialing system to 
place calls to a few selected points 
throughout the country, thus speeding 
up connections. These subscribers could 
dial all the way to the West Coast. 
Several other towns in New Jersey are 
now using a long-distance dialing system. 
But Washington is the first place where 
all subscribers in a metropolitan area 
can do their own dialing to other cities. 


How is the dialing done? 

Suppose a person in Washington wants 
to call a number in Baltimore. After 
the new system goes into effect on 
November 8, he picks up the receiver 
and dials the Baltimore number as sim- 
ply as if calling a local number. The con- 
nection usually will come faster than 
when the call is relayed through a long 
distance operator. 


Suppose you don’t know the number 
of the person you want in another 
city? 

Then you call your local long-distance 
operator. She will give vou the number, 
which you can dial. Where you make 
frequent calls to the same person in 
another town, you usually would keep 
that number on hand. 


What happens if you get the wrong 
number? 


You call your local operator and _ re- 
Port the fact to her, giving her the 
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number that you are trying to. get. 
She is to make a record of the report 
and see that you are not charged for this 
long-distance call that vou did not com- 
plete. When you get a busy signal, or 
when there is no answer at the other end, 
you are not charged for the call. 


How does the telephone company 
know about your out-of-town 
calls? Is a record kept? 

Yes. The new system includes an auto- 
matic message-accounting apparatus. 
This keeps a record of outgoing dialed 
messages, for use by the company in 
making up its monthly bills. After vou 
place a long-distance call, a local op- 
erator comes in on your circuit to ask 
the number of the phone from which 
the call is being made. 


Can person-to-person calls be placed 
this way? 

No. The new long-distance dialing meth- 
od can be used only for station-to-station 
calls, in which the caller is willing to 
talk to anyone who answers. Where the 
caller wants to be sure of talking to a 
specific person, he must place his out-of- 
town call in the usual way, through the 
long-distance operator. 


Can these calls be placed through 
pay-station coin telephones? 

That is not possible under the present 

arrangement. Here, too, the caller. must 

go through the long-distance operator 

to get his number in another city. 


Can you dial an out-of-town number 
“collect’’? 

No. That would take too much figuring 

for the automatic record keeper to know 

who was to be billed for the call. So 

collect calls also must go through the 

long-distance operator. 


This shows how the new long-distance 
dialing system will work in Washing- 
ton, and how it probably will work 
when extended to other areas. Tele- 
phone officials say that this should speed 
up long-distance calls, at no extra cost 
to the caller, and should make it simpler 
to get these calls through. 
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Consumer credit is used to finance 
at least 60% of all modern water 
heaters sold today. In this way, 
consumer credit builds up manu- 
facturers’ sales of water heaters 
... helps home-owners meet extra 
hot water demands of modern 
living. 

Peoples First National does a 
big job of consumer credit in 
Pittsburgh. Last year, 56,465 peo- 
ple used Peoples Time Plan loans 
to buy water heaters and other 
consumer purchases. 

The water heater industry is 
just another example of the many 
groups that benefit when we put 
money to work. We invite you, 
too, to take advantage of our 90 
years of experience ... our com- 
plete banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Politics=Hard to Live With 


And Hard to Live Without 


A dislike for politics and even for politicians 
makes Mr. Eisenhower a problem for Republican 
leaders. He resists their pleas to play politics, but 
may have to yield in the end. 


OLITICAL WOES and worries now are 
Priling up around President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. With the public, the Chief 
Executive's popularity continues high. 
People still like Ike. But with Republi- 
can politicians, scared at next year’s elec- 
tion outlook, it is a far different story. 

Mr. Eisenhower, party leaders and 
lieutenants say accusingly, just won't 
play politics for them. They have tried 
repeatedly to get him to act like a poli- 
tician. But they find him hard to reach, 
ill at ease, on his guard when politics is 
mentioned. 

This has been going on for months. 
Now the President has acutely increased 
the grumbling of his party leaders by 
announcing he will stay out of next year’s 
congressional and gubernatorial cam- 
paigns. Faced with tight and quite 
possibly losing contests, some Repub- 
lican candidates and their managers 
had counted heavily on the active help 
of the very popular President to pull 
them through. Mr. Eisenhower says “No,” 
but there are signs that he may be forced 
to vield. 

The politicians are discontented, too, 
because the President has not helped 
them get the patronage they need to 
strengthen their organizations. He acts, 
one party leader says, as though there 
were something “immoral” about patron- 
age. Party workers also are complain- 
ing that the Chief Executive has al- 
lowed dissatisfactions affecting broad 
areas and economic groups to continue 
and to increase. It is, they say, no way 
to win elections. 

All in all, the Republican leaders 
complain they are forced to the conclu- 
sion that they have on their hands a Re- 
publican President who is insensitive to 
political needs, has an actual distaste for 
politics and even harbors an active dis- 
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like for politicians. Apparently there is 
ground for this belief. One man who 
knows the President well, a White House 
insider, puts it this way: 

“Tke is like a duck out of water as far 
as politics is concerned. It takes constant 
urging by the politicians and his staff to 
have him act like a politician. He ap- 
proaches politics in a lukewarm way and 
really can’t adjust himself to the political 
side of his job. Ike can do a really good 
job when he is interested in what he is 
doing. But he certainly isn’t interested 
in politics. 

“In fact, he has a loathing for politics 
and politicians which was born of his 
long professional Army service. Most of 
the high-ranking brass in the Pentagon 
hate politics and politicians. It’s been 
the same way with Ike. Even when he 
lunches with politicians, when he poses 
with them for the photographers, when 
he talks politics, he does it only because 
he is forced to it by circumstances. He 
just tolerates it, because he has to. 

“One of the few politicians who ever 
made politics palatable for Ike was Taft 
[the late Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio]. Ike considered him a statesman 
and listened to what he had to say and 
followed his political advice without too 
much questioning. I don’t know who will 
replace Taft. 

“Ike has been burned by politicians. I 
cant mention their names, but a couple 
of times Ike caught so-called prominent 
politicians in lies. They came into his 
White House office—told their side of 
a story, and, in a matter of hours, we 
found out they were liars. 

“On the whole, Ike can’t stand politi- 
cians. He doesn't like their sham, their 
falseness. Of course, there are excep- 
tions. But here is what I mean. There is 

(Continued on page 70) 
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There was PLENTY for ALL 
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...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


ID YOU KNOW that the Pilgrims 
nearly starved to death? That they 
suffered hunger for two long years, 


with never enough tood in the Colony’s 
storehouse? 


Have you heard how the Governor and his 
councilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
to rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 
and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
the daily ration was only about a quarter of 
a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
plained they were too weak to work raising 
food. Although they were, on the whole, 
deeply religious, some were so hungry that 
they stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers, 


Young men complained because they had to 
work hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hours and raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn’t permit their women- 
folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were ‘‘wiser than God.” 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All — 
men, women and children— planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 





People who had formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty ... their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


If you'd like to have Governor Bradford's actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this ear’y Thanksgiving — in his own words 

and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling —mail a 
post card to Dept. yoyb, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc.. New York 5, New York, 


FINCON THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


TRADE MARE 


Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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Continental Red Seal industrial 
power is getting the call for more 
and more of the world’s tough jobs. 
Here are two Red Seal M-330's 
driving pumps on a project where 
they had to operate almost con- 
tinuously for a period of several 
weeks. In-built stamina—fine re- 
sult of more than 50 years’ experi- 
ence in engineering and precision 
manufacture—has made Red Seals 
first choice for assignments where 
the power plant really has to take 
it—where work is tough and rest 
periods few and far between. 
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Dewey put it on the line; 


Ike didn’t like it... 


a certain Senator who has bothered him, 
Once, the Senator ran up to Ike, put his 
arm around him and then called to pho. 
tographers whom he had hired and said: 
“‘O.K., boys, let her go.’ You can’t mep- 
tion his name, but Ike was burned up. 

“Another time, early in the campaign, 
Dewey [Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York] had a conference with Ike. 
As usual, Dewey was the very efficient 
politician, It was on the line—one, two, 
three . . . just like that . . . what Ike 
would have to do to get elected. When 
Dewey left, Ike shook his head and said 
he didn’t think he could stand it, stom. 
ach politics, if it was like that. I dont 
think Ike will ever change. He can never 
be a politician. I think the politicians are 
about to give him up. 

“When Ike came back from Europe to 
run, he really believed he could get the 
job done with amateur politicians. He 
figured it wouldn’t take the professionals 
to win.” 

New concept. Such ingrained atti- 
tudes are considered to explain many 
things. The President, it is said, realizes 
that politics is part of his job. He is try- 
ing to understand it, trying to co-operate 
with various and often conflicting seg- 
ments of the Republican Party. But, be- 
cause of his aversion to politicians, he 
has few of them in his immediate circle 
to give him earthy guidance. 

The President is described as “touchy” 
about patronage, as “not liking anything 
about it,” refusing to do anything about 
it. This has caused a deluge of intraparty 
criticism. And, where patronage is con- 
cerned, the politicians say that the busi- 
nessmen in the Cabinet are even harder 
to budge than the President. 

Mr. Eisenhower's political attitudes 
also underlie a new concept of the office 
of the President, which he brought into 
the White House. It is a lofty concept, 
but one that close observers feel is not 
working out too well and may have to be 
amended by force of political circum- 
stances. 

Backed by his big election victory of a 
year ago, Mr. Eisenhower thought he 
could be a nonpartisan President, virtu- 
ally ignore politics, be the President 0 
all the people. Meanwhile, his Adminis- 
tration in Washington would build up @ 
record of accomplishment that would as- 
sure the election of Republican candi- 
dates generally. 

So he stunned the politicians by a 
serting he would not intervene in indi- 
vidual congressional or gubernatorial 
election campaigns. Party leaders were 
quick to complain that a record of ac- 
complishment about which they could 
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Congress, coming back, 
will bring new headaches 


boast had still to be written; and, mean- 
while, the President was withholding 
the remaining great asset of his personal 
prestige. 

All sorts of meanings. The party 
leaders began trying to interpret his 
words as not meaning what they said, 
and even White House aides began to 
trim sail a bit. Mr. Eisenhower meant 
every word of it; but he quickly got a 
foretaste of the pressures that, in the end, 
many expect, will force him to alter his 
nonintervention plans. 

Within a week, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Virginia was in the 
President's office asking for assurances 
of federal assistance to drought-hit Vir- 
ginia farmers. He got them, made a big 
speech about it all that night. The White 
House—Ike, himself—said there was 
nothing political about it. But others 
were quick to say that despite Ike’s non- 
intervention stand, the Virginia candi- 
date had brought his campaign right to 
the edge of the President’s desk. 

Another incident brought a second 
look at the President’s policy. Aid to 
Israel had been cut off. Beleaguered Re- 
publican candidates in New York City’s 
municipal election complained bitterly. 
Assistance to Israel was resumed, quick- 
ly. Some critics thought it showed the 
President, under pressure, playing one 
in a rather heavy-handed manner 

Pressures. Many Presidents "have 
spoken of the tremendous political pres- 
sures that crowd in upon the White 
house. Observers in Washington cannot 
foresee that an exception will be made 
in President Eisenhower's case, regard- 
less of his desire to be a nonpolitical 
Chief Executive. 

To add to the political worries har- 
assing the Chief Executive, Congress 
soon is to return. Its members are bring- 
ing with them an accumulation of griev- 
ances from their constituents, complaints 
about farm and cattle prices, power 
policy, taxes, inaction on the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. All these will be laid on Mr. 
Eisenhower's doorstep. And the Demo- 
crats already are attacking. 

President Eisenhower wanted, and 
thought he could have, an era of good 
feeling, in which politics could be sub- 
ordinated to good government in Wash- 
ington. He still thinks that is possible. 
But the politicians of both parties dis- 
agree. And there are many who expect 
that, in the end—as 1954 campaigning 
grows hot and its results perhaps un- 
certain—Mr. Eisenhower will be forced 
Increasingly to step out from behind the 
screen he has tried to erect between him- 
self and the politicians. 
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GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 


Anything from pipe to pretzels, Baltimore Stevedor- 
ing finds Towmotor more than equal to the task. 


The Big Cinch... 


Little inch or big one, any job’s a lead pipe cinch for Towmotor—as your 
man in charge of materials handling will tell you. He’s got some power- 
fully good reasons, too, like TowmoTorque, the new automatic drive 
that eliminates shifting, so operators can get more work done. And 
Power Steering that reduces driver fatigue and raises efficiency. And new 
Cushioned Power Diesels that outdo, outlast, and cut fuel costs in half. 
And many other time and money-saving features you'll want to know 
about. So don’t sacrifice Towmotor performance for peanuts. Send today 
for booklet describing TowmoTorque and Power Steering. TowMOTOR 
CorPorRATION, Div. 311, 1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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LATEST ON CANCER, ARTHRITIS, 





POLIO, HEART AND MENTAL ILLS 


Doctors Tell Congress Where We Stand in Finding Cures 


People ask what progress medical science 

is making in solving the problems of disease. 

Can cancer be conquered? Is there hope 

that the next few years will bring an answer 

to the mysteries of heart trouble? How near is 

complete victory over arthritis, polio, mental 
iliness, tuberculosis and other diseases? 

; The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Committee, under the chairmanship of Repre- 


CANCER— 


Dr. Charles S. Cameron, medical and scientific director, 
American Cancer Society: Cancer of the breast, treated under 
the best circumstances today while the disease is confined to 
the breast, can be cured 7 or 8 times out of 10. [But] of all 
cases with breast cancer in the U. S., we are not curing more 
than a third. Cancer of the neck of the womb-the leading 
cause of death from cancer among women—is now curable 7 
times out of 10 when it is treated while the disease is con- 
fined to the cervix; we are not curing more than 20 per cent. 
Cancer of the mouth is curable in two thirds of the cases; 
country-wide, we are not curing more than one third. 

Now, this disparity is identifiable for almost every form of 
cancer. It is possible today to cure one half of all cancer. 
We are actually curing only one half of that half. We are 
just not detecting cancer early enough. 

Representative John B. Williams (Dem.), of Mississippi: 
To what extent is the X ray used as a means of detecting 
cancer—or is it a practical means of detecting cancer? 

Dr. Cameron: I cannot give you a figure on it . . . but I 
would say that X ravs are certainly one of the most valuable 
means we have in arriving at a diagnosis of cancer. 

Mr. Williams: Would the same thing be true of blood 
tests? 

Dr. Cameron: No, there are no practical blood tests for 
cancer. There is helpful information which can be obtained 
from blood tests and from other body secretions in specific 
forms of cancer, but they are not applicable as screening 
methods. 

Representative James I. Dolliver (Rep.), of Iowa: Is 
it the confirmed opinion of the medical profession that 
cancer is not a communicable disease? Is it hereditary? 

Dr. Cameron: I think the widely held view is that hu- 
man cancer is not communicable. There are evidences of 
certain heritage relationships for certain kinds of cancer. 
Cancer of the breast, cancer of the digestive system, and 
probably cancer of the female generative organs appear to 
occur slightly more frequently in familial lines than would be 
accountable for on a pure random basis. 

Representative Charles A. Wolverton (Rep.), of New 
Jersey: Does the question of diet have any effect on cancer? 

Dr. Ralph G. Meader, chief, Research Grants Branch, Na- 
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sentative Charles A. Wolverton, of New Jer- 
sey, has just completed a series of hearings on 
the subject. The Committee's responsibilities 
include the basic shaping of the Government's 
health policies. 

More than a score of the nation’s top medi- 
cal experts testified, summing up present-day 
knowledge and future hopes. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the official record: 


tional Cancer Institute: It is interesting . . . that studies of 
certain segments of the human population purport to show 
that cancer occurs more frequently among those who are con- 
sidered overweight. 

Representative Steven B. Derounian (Rep.), of New York: 
I would like to know whether the increase in lung cancer has 
any relationship to smoking. 

Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, director, Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research: I am suspicious that there is a 
relationship. I am sure smoking is not the only factor, from 
the evidence. We are doing all we can to establish the factor 
in smoking, if there, and to get it out of there by some 
mechanical-filtration or chemical-neutralization means. I do 
not believe we can stop the population from smoking. 

Mr. Williams: I wonder if you have conducted any stud- 
ies or if you have any information on which to base a con- 
clusion as to whether or not the incidence of cancer is greater 
in urban areas or in rural areas? 

Dr. Cameron: It is very seriously regarded. The rate of 
cancer of the lung is consistently higher in urban areas than 
in rural areas. A recent study from England has indicated 
that it is higher in that part of the city which is exposed to 
the by-products of a near-by coke factory than it is in other 
parts of the city. The subject of atmospheric pollutants is 
being worked on with increasing interest. 

Dr. Rhoads: Modern procedure has apparently increased 
the rate of cure of cancer from roughly 15 per cent to roughly 
50 per cent . . . So real advances have been accomplished . . . 

Now, what does the future hold? Whither are we going? 

I believe sincerely that the problem is now well analyzed, 
and there can be a more orderly effort to achieve cancer 
prevention and cancer cure in man. We will have better and 
better curatives for localized cancer, and we will have more 
and more adequate diagnostic measures and we will have 
more and more adequate and less hazardous surgical and 
X-ray problems. Inevitably, as I see it, . . . we can look for- 
ward to something like penicillin for cancer, and I hope 
within the next decade that we can achieve that. It seems 
to me that we know how to proceed quite as well, or rather 
better than did the bacteriologists just before the discovery 
of sulfanilamide . . . 

Mr. Dolliver: Would you have any idea how many differ 
ent chemicals you have tested in this research? 
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Dr. Rhoads: Our group has tested 10,400 pure chemicals 
and 7,000 crude abstracts of natural materials; yeasts, molds, 
running all the way from grapes and apple parings to mush- 
rooms from Western Germany. There are natural materials 
such as these mushroom strains, active agents, which will 
restrain today cancer in experimental animals. Whether they 
will ever restrain cancer in man I do not know, but every- 
thing looks as though we could hope for more effective means 
for cancer control in man. 

Mr. Dolliver: I am greatly puzzled as to the relationship 

_. between the rays that come out of radium, which we 
have known for a generation or more, and the rays that come 
from . . . such [elements] as plutonium and others that 
have been discovered by atomic-energy research. 

Dr. John C, Bugher, director, Division of Biology and Medi- 
cine, Atomic Energy Commission: The forms of radiation 
which may be given off by a radioactive element may differ 
considerably . . . They differ enormously in their range .. . 
All of these radiations have certain things in common. They 
all produce ionization. That is to say, they cause disintegra- 
tion of the inolecules of tissue and of water with the produc- 
tion of charged molecules, so we call them ionizing radiations. 

Although the physical properties of the radiations differ 
very markedly, their biological results are essentially similar, 
so we tend to group them all together here. 

Dr. Shields Warren, director, Cancer Research Institute, 
New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Mass.: I feel 
certain that in the applications of atomic energy to the prob- 
lem, we will find ways of curing certain 
types of cancer but not all. But the fact 
that we can at the present time ameliorate, 
that we can at the present time actually 
cure certain types of cancer makes the pic- 
ture very hopeful for the future and makes 
it very worth while to keep working in this 
field. 

Dr. Ira T. Nathanson, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Caicer Diagnosis and Therapy, 
National Research Council: Cancer in its 
natural course has a wide variety of growth 
rates. There are patients who may live 
with breast cancer for 10 or 12 years with- 
out treatment, the disease growing very, 
very slowly. There are other individuals 
that may find cancer of the breast not any 
larger than my small fingernail, in which 
the patient would be dead in six months 
from rapid dissemination throughout the 
entire body ... Some cancer may disappear without any treat- 
ment that we know of .. . Cancer may grow in spurts and it may 
slow down for a year or two and then increase in size again. 

Mr. Wolverton: We can readily realize that, in cases such 
as this disease, there may be many well-intentioned indi- 
viduals who have seen some improvement as the result of 
some particular treatment and who feel that they have the 
answer. On the other hand, it may be that the proposed 
remedy has no value whatsoever, and it was only incidental 
that it seemed to have value. 

Dr. Nathanson: That is correct, sir. 

Dr. Cameron: One of the great students of cancer, Dr. 
James Ewing, used to say-that, in terms of their behavior and 
their structure, there were more kinds of cancer than there 
were of other diseases combined . . . 

High living standards, high literacy rates, good nutrition, 
high quality and generally available medical care reduce 
deaths from infections, contagious and nutritional diseases 
and that leaves little left to die from except cancer and 
heart disease. 

Dr. John R. Heller, director, National Cancer Institute: 
But it must be remembered that better than 15 per cent of 


deaths from cancer occur in individuals under the age 
of 45, 
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It is estimated that this vear, 1953, there will be about 
224,000 deaths from cancer. Of the present population of 
the United States, 50 million probably will acquire cancer 
and about 25 million of them will die from that disease. 

. . » [But] there is cause for optimism. We can look for- 
ward confidently to the control . . . of the disease. We are 
aiming at ultimate elimination of the disease. 


HEART DISEASES— 


Mr. Wolverton: I have before me a recent article . . . which 
o « « States: 

“Within the next 10 years science will bring them 

[heart disease, cancer, polio] under control . . .” 

Is it your opinion that, with what is now taking place, op- 
timism in this respect would be justified? 

Dr. E. Cowles Andrus, president-elect, American Heart 
Association: I must*say I think that . . . expression is a pious 
hope. 

I think one can be encouraged by the progress in the field 
of research in vascular disease, in hypertension and in athero- 
sclerosis. I am prepared to believe that we may never—or 
at least for a long, long time—get to the fundamental mecha- 
nism. [But] I do not think that it is too much to hope that 
in a decade we may be able to influence the progress of the 
disease favorably, to slow it down. 

Representative F. Ertel Carlyle (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina: Doctor, are we as far advanced in this country in pro- 
ducing medicine that is used to reduce 
high blood pressure as some of the other 
countries of the world? 

Dr. Robert W. Wilkins, vice president, 
American Heart Association: I think we 
are, sir. I think that the lines of communi- 
cation between this country and foreign 
countries have improved very, very strik- 
ingly in the past 5 to 10 years. I doubt 
myself if anything is known about drug 
treatment of high blood pressure that 
we do not know about very soon. 

Mr. Carlyle: I gained the impression that 
a drug was being imported into this coun- 
try from some country in Europe that was 
used quite extensively now in tablet form 
and by way of injection to reduce high 
blood pressure. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Dr. Wilkins: That is correct, Mr. Carlyle 
... As a matter of fact, the drug to which you have reference, 
I believe, was first used clinically in this country, not in the 
country in which it was developed, for the treatment of high 
blood pressure. 

Now, chemically, it was developed in a foreign country, but 
I think that our clinicians were pretty quick on the uptake. 

Representative Morgan M. Moulder (Dem.), of Missouri: 
Dr. Wright, you made a statement that one out of each two 
deaths resulted from heart disease. Do you mean all types of 
deaths? 

Dr. Irving S. Wright, past president, American Heart As- 
sociation: All deaths. 

Mr. Moulder: Not only heart disease, but all deaths? 

Dr. Wright: . . . Heart disease is not a single disease, but 
it is a term which is commonly used to include many diseases 
. . . [such as] arteriosclerotic heart disease, hypertensive 
heart disease and rheumatic heart disease. In addition, how- 
ever, there is a long list of other diseases which are capable 
of affecting the heart and the blood vessels in the body .. . 

It is generally thought of as being a disease which primarily 
affects the aged and may be, perhaps in some persons’ minds 
is, considered inevitable. This is a misconception, although 
it does affect a very large number of people as they grow 
older. 


-—Harris & Ewing 
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Representative Kenneth A. Roberts (Dem.), of Alabama: 
I keep hearing a lot about these atomic-cocktail treatments for 
heart diseases. Are you familiar with that situation? 

Dr. John T. Godwin, head of division of pathology, Brook- 
haven National Laboratories: Yes . ... It is being done in 
various parts of the country. [Herman L.] Blumgart in 
Boston has been killing off the thyroid through the use of 
radioactive iodine, iodine 131, in the hope of reducing the 
basal metabolie rate and improving the medical situation gen- 
erally. Possibly Dr. Warren could elaborate on this a bit... 

Dr. Warren: The rationale for treatment is this: It rests on 
the fact that certain types of heart disease are brought about 
by an overloading of the heart. The secretion of the thyroid 
gland is one of the substances which drives the heart. By 
removal of that secretion, or lowering it materially, it lessens 
the load and converts a patient who is a cardiac cripple into 
a very well individual. 

One uses [radioactive] iodine treatment for this purpose 
because the thyroid has the function of picking up iodine, 
which is then concentrated in the gland and, giving off its 
radiation there, serves to destroy the thyroid. 

Mr. Roberts: We can say that the chances of success from 
this treatment are fairly good—is that right? 

Dr. Warren: There are a number of individuals who have 
been helped. One cannot treat every case of heart disease in 
this way, of course. It is only certain types that can be so 
treated. 

Mr. Derounian: I notice that most of you heart specialists 
here are quite thin people. 

Dr. Wilkins: Yes, sir. Overweight, of course, is definitely 
an aggravating factor in hypertension, not only because it 
may make the blood pressure high, but because it places more 
strain on an already strained system. . . 

Mr. Dolliver: Doctor, would you comment upon the rice 
diet that we heard about several years ago? 

Dr. Wilkins: I think it is generally agreed now by most 
of us in this field that it is an effective way of lowering blood 
pressure, with one hooker; it is awfully hard to keep, especially 
for a long period of time .. . Any form of dietary treatment as 
rigorous as a rice or strictly low-sodium diet—and it must be 
extremely strict in order to be effective—is very hard to keep. 

High blood pressure simply means a high pressure in the 
arteries of the body—those big vessels that lead from the heart 
to all parts of the body carrying blood I think you 
could liken it to a hot-water-circulating heating system in 
your home, where the pump in the cellar pumps the hot 
water from the furnace up to your radiators and then returns 
it again to be reheated. 

If for some reason the radiator—the valves to the radiator— 
should be shut down part way, increasing the resistance to 
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the flow of water from the pump—then either the flow of wate; 
would decrease or the pressure would have to rise. If yoy 
did not want to get a lesser amount of heat in your house, 
you would have to put more juice into your pump and make 
it pump harder to get the same amount of heat from the w ater, 
The pressure in the system would put a strain on at least 
two points in the system: the pipes and the pump. In a similar 
way in high blood pressure, when the pressure rises in the 
arteries, it places strain on the arteries—which are the pipes- 
and on the pump—which is the heart. We have, therefore, the 
definition “hypertensive or high-blood-pressure heart disease.” 

There are some forms of high blood pressure the cause of 
which we do know, and they are relatively small. If you have 
it, it is very important to you because in those cases . . . the 
cause .. . frequently can be removed. And the patient is cured, 
But, proportionately, or percentally, those represent a small 
part of the problem—Iet us say 10 per cent or less—and all 
the rest of the high-blood-pressure cases can be grouped into 
what we call essential high blood pressure. 

We know that somehow the aims and the personality and 
the nervous make-up of individuals is important in patients 
with high blood pressure. It is difficult to bring it down to a 
specific, generally agreed pattern of personality, but in prom- 
inent terms one can paint the high-blood-pressure person more 
or less as he has been painted—as a busy, hard-driving, 
efficient, executive type of person who gets things done. He 
drives himself and everyone, and his blood pressure to boot. 

[When] we get into the field of what we call non-specific 
means of lowering the blood pressure . . . there are two main 
ways in which this has been attempted. One is by surgically 
removing that part of the autonomic nervous system which 
controls the little blood vessels—the size of the valve if you 
will—and secondly, the use of drugs which resemble in their 
effects on the blood pressure these surgical procedures. 

Now, where are we in this type of approach? I think it is 
fair to say that in the past five years we have made greater 
advances pointing toward a hopeful attitude in treatment 
with drugs, at least, than in all the previous time that we 
have known about this disease. Surgery is presently well 
established as a fairly effective means. The difficulty is that 
the surgery . . . does not always work. It is virtually impos- 
sible to predict in advance on which patients it will work. 
So you have to take a chance, so to speak, with surgery. 

Mr. Derounian: Would you say that the tendency to 
hypertension might be hereditary? 

Dr. Wilkins: Yes, that certainly very well may be... 
Hypertension tends to run in families. If both parents have 
hypertension, the children are much more apt to get it than 
if one parent has hypertension . . . 

Now, the reason that you probably asked that question is 
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“‘We can look forward to something like penicillin for cancer“ 
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that you are perfectly aware of the fact if you are raised in 
the environment of a family, you will pick up environmental 
traits from the family. Where the parents are nervous, appre- 
hensive, irritable, and so on, the child may pick those traits 
up. So we use the term familial to include that concept. But, 
getting back to your particular question, I believe the best 
evidence is that it is probably hereditary. 

Mr. Carlyle: Doctor, I am not sure you told us what per 
cent of the people in this country suffer from high blood 
pressure. 

Dr. Wilkins: It is roughly 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. It is roughly half of the people between 40 and 60. 
Those figures I cannot. be exact about. I do not think we really 
know. ; 

Mr. Derounian: Is drinking whisky prescribed for heart 
disease? I just wonder whether that is a legitimate prescription 
of a doctor. 

Dr. Wright: The answer is that it is prescribed. 

Mr. Derounian: What about smoking? Is it harmful or is it 
not? 

Mr. Wolverton: I guess whether it is right or wrong or 
good or bad depends very much on the individual, and he 
would have to depend upon his individual doctor for advice. 

Dr. Wright: That is correct, and there are some diseases 
in which it is known to be harmful and others in which it is 
controversial. 

Dr. Andrus: Changes in the arteries occur as we get older. 
However, if that was all that happened to us, disease of the 
arteries would be a much less severe affair than it is. 

There is another process which is not a disease of aging 
which we distinguish—as contrasted with the simple stiffen- 
ing of the arteries with age—by another name; we call this 
atherosclerosis. 

Stated in a somewhat oversimplified fashion, this is a fatty 
degeneration of the arteries. It involves the deposit of fatty 
substances undoubtedly absorbed from the blood in the inner 
coats of the arterial wall, leading to irregular thickenings in 
the arterial wall. And as the process advances it promotes the 
formulation of clots in the blood vessels so involved. 

Now, that is vastly more common than one might suppose. 
In the big blood vessel, the big arterial trunk, called the aorta, 
it occurs in almost everybody. There it does not make very 
much difference, except for an occasional accident. 

But the hazard of this process lies in the fact that it 
involves arteries which are vital, and the most common and 
most disastrous examples of such involvement are those of the 
arteries which supply the heart muscle itself, the so-called 
coronary arteries and the arteries to the brain. 

Mr. Carlyle: When a person has had a coronary throm- 
bosis and has taken the prescribed treatment and has appar- 
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ently recovered, is it ordinarily expected that an additional 
trouble will develop? 

Dr. Andrus: I think the occurrence of a second coronary 
occlusion is more common. Another coronary occlusion is more 
common than the first one was, if I may put it that way. Given 
a coronary occlusion the patient is likely to have another one, 
but not inevitably so. There are plenty of instances in which 
an individual has returned to his previous occupation and 
carried it out for 25 years and dies in the normal span. It is 
not inevitable. 

Mr. Carlyle: But, of course, the fact that one occlusion 
has been experienced makes it more likely that the patient 
would have another one? 

Dr. Andrus: I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Dolliver: I overlooked a matter I had in mind, Doc- 
tor. That is with respect to the diagnosis of this condition. Can 
that be determined by blood chemistry; or what is the method 
of diagnosis? 

Dr. Andrus: To which condition are you referring? 

Mr. Dolliver: The gathering of this material, or the les- 
sening of the diameter of the blood vessel. 

Dr. Andrus: The diagnosis of arteriosclerosis or coronary 
sclerosis is still in a pretty indefinite stage. We diagnose the 
consequences of it but we cannot diagnose with accuracy the 
presence of atherosclerosis. 


POLIO— 


Mr. Carlyle: Doctor, is there any real progress being 
made to prevent polio? 

Dr. Gaylord W. Anderson, director, School of Public 
Health, University of Minnesota: Yes, sir, I would say that 
there is very definitely. These efforts have been made in two 
directions. One . . . in terms of gamma globulin; I would say 
it is progressing. [Two] I do not believe we have arrived, but 
we have learned a lot and made a lot of gain with respect to 
polio vaccines . . . They are making progress in this field. 

Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, medical director, National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis: One of [the Foundation’s] 
grantees has developed what he considers to be a trial and 
experimental vaccine. Until such time as it is proved to be 
effective, it is not the finished product. 

In a recent report, Dr. |Jonas] Salk [of the University of 
Pittsburgh| revealed that he had extended his studies to in- 
clude more than 700 children and adults, with excellent 
results. On the basis of these latest findings, the National 
Foundation is now forming definitive plans for a scientifi- 
cally controlled human study to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the vaccine in protecting children against the naturally 
occurring disease. 
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The outcome . . . will determine whether a practical vac- 
cine to prevent polio has been developed and how soon such 
a vaccine can be ready for general use. It is our hope that 
such a study can get under way during the early months of 
1954 ...1 think none of us believe .. . Dr. Salk’s vaccine... 
is the final answer to the control of polio. 

I think even if the vaccine . . . is capable of producing im- 
munity in individuals and that those individuals are there- 
fore resistant to paralytic infection, I still think considerable 
amounts of money will continue to be spent in searching for 
a better vaccine. 

Representative Homer Thornberry (Dem.), of Texas: 
I take it there is a distinction between the vaccine and gam- 
ma globulin. Is that right? 

Dr. Van Riper: That is right. Gamma globulin is the trans- 
ference of immunity from one who has acquired it by the 
natural means of infection to the individual we think to be 
susceptible . . . The vaccine, on the other hand, is given to 
stimulate the body to produce its own antibodies which are 
longer lasting. 

Representative J. Percy Priest (Dem.), of Tennessee: 
Doctor, could you give us approximately the percentage of 
efficiency of gamma globulin in so far as preventing the 
paralysis effect of polio? Is it quite effective in that respect? 

Dr. Joseph Stokes, physician in chief, Children’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Studies [have shown] that during the first 
week there appeared to be very slight, if any, effect. There 
may have been some reduction in the extent of paralysis. 
During the second week the results seemed to be consider- 
able . . . as compared to the gelatin-controlled group and as 
compared to those that had not received any injection. Dur- 
ing the third and fourth weeks, the . . . result appeared to be 
significant statistically, particularly when added _ together 
with the first and second weeks. It is not known after the 
fourth week whether there was any effect from the injection 
of gamma globulin. That, I think, is as far as we can go at 
the present time. 

Dr. Anderson: This is not a complete passive protection, 
but it is enough protection so that the individual if he is ex- 
posed at the same time or shortly thereafter is not so likely 
to have a paralysis .. . 

Mr. Thornberry: . . . There is a feeling on the part of 
everyone that the medical profession and the sciences have 
been unable to solve the question as to the cause of [polio]. 

Dr. Anderson: We know what causes it in terms of cer- 
tain organisms. We know there are three strains of viruses 
and we have had the viruses in captivity for many years. 

Dr. John R. Paul, Yale University School of Medicine: 
There is a great deal known about the disease. [But| the 


two major questions are how to cure it and how to prevent jt 
and the answers to those questions are not known at this 
time. The next aspect of this disease that comes to our mind 
is how it is spread, and I think the balance of opinion is that 
it spreads, as many other so-called contagious diseases spread 
from one infected person to another . . . There are people 
who have this disease without showing external evidences 
thereof. Much of the mystery about the spread of this disease 
disappears when you realize there are many people infected 
with the poliomyelitis virus who have the capacity to spread 
the disease froni one person to another. 

I would say the balance of opinion today indicates the virys 
enters the body through the mouth . . . It soon enters the blood 
stream and from there can pass to various parts of the body, 
That is why there is hope of preventing it if it can be kept out 
of the blood stream by raising the antibody content. 

Mr. Carlyle: Is it generally accepted as a fact that it is not 
communicated through water, milk, food or paper? 

Dr. Anderson: The National Foundation [for Infantile 
Paralysis | set up a committee to advise them on methods of 
control of polio . . . In working out about a two or three-page 
statement, it took us no longer than five minutes to find gen. 
eral agreement . . . to the statement . . . that all the evidence 
indicates that poliomyelitis is spread from person to person. 
Then it goes on in another sentence and says, “There is no 
evidence to indicate spread through water, milk, flies or 
food.” 

Mr. Carlyle: . . . Doctor, does it appear that the epidemics 
that we have in this country are becoming more or less severe? 

Dr. Anderson: My personal belief is that they are no 
more severe than they ever were before. We are recognizing 
more cases, but from the standpoint of the number of deaths 
resulting from the disease . . . I cannot say that the situation 
is any worse than it was in years past. However, on that point 
some people differ with me. I would not want to state that 
as a general agreement as to the situation. That is my per- 
sonal belief. 

Mr. Carlyle: Now, as to the method of treatment of polio, 
does it necessitate an internal or an external’ treatment? 

Dr. Anderson: It is external. We have no drug at the mo- 
ment, presently, which will kill the virus in the body. 

Mr. Carlyle: So . . . about the only thing that a doctor can 
do after a patient is found to have it is to keep the patient 
comfortable and let it run its course, is that correct? 

Dr. Anderson: No, there is a great deal being done. There 
is the use of respirators in certain cases and the use of exer- 
cise and heat. There is a great deal that can be done, not just 
in keeping them comfortable, but in terms of prevention of 
the development of the disease, and in terms of treatment. | 
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Dr. Charles Wise, professor of physical medicine and re- 
habilitation, George Washington University: We can now 
perhaps limit deformities even in the more severely para- 
lyzed patient to a greater degree than we ever could in the 
past. We do not see the severe deformities nearly as frequent- 
ly today as we did in the past. That is perhaps related in 
Jarge part to improved techniques—nursing care, physical 
therapy, early orthopedic attention, prevention of contracted 
muscles and contractures about the joints, deformities of the 
spine, etc. 

Dr. Paul: The medical profession has come to look at paral- 
ysis as . . . fortunately the rather uncommon complication 
of a common disease. 


ARTHRITIS— 


Mr. Wolverton: Is there any reliable measure available 
today for arresting this disease or preventing it? 

Dr. Charles Ragan, head of rheumatism and _ arthritis 
work, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University: There is no reliable measure . to prevent it 
that I know of. In a large majority of patients there are 
reliable measures available to arrest it—not in all, but in 
a large majority. 

Mr. Dolliver: Can you specify anything that has happened 
in the last five years . .. which would give us some hope that 
we shall have some remedies or some procedures that will be 
effective in the future? 

Dr. Ragan: I think I have been in this field for at least 
12 years, and it does not look nearly as bleak now as it did 
12 years ago. In the last five years cortisone has come along, 
[but] this is not a cure for the disease. It has given us a tool 
to study the disease in much more detail than we could have 
before. In addition to that, it has given us an agent which in 
many instances provides a means by which the patient can 
return to an active, useful existence. I think that is the most 
obvious beneficial thing that has happened in the last five 
years. 

Mr. Williams: I have heard and read quite a bit about 
a miracle drug that has come out in the last several years 
called, I believe, Acthar .. . What degree of success has 
been obtained with the use of that drug? 

Dr. Currier McEwen, dean, New York University College 
of Medicine: ACTH, or corticotropin, is the name . . . Its 
effects are similar to cortisone. It starts one step farther back. 

We do not know how directly cortisone works, but let us 
say that it works at this level, and ACTH works a step behind 
that by stimulating the adrenal cortex to put out a cortisone- 
like substance. Really, the effect you get in the rheumatic 
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disease from ACTH is not that of the ACTH itself but through 
the cortisone that it stimulates the body to put out. 

What one could say about ACTH and its good features and 
bad would be similar to those of cortisone, with this exception, 
that cortisone can be given by mouth. ACTH up to now can be 
given only by injection. That is no handicap in an acute illness, 
but for a disease where a person will have to take medicine day 
in and day out for months and months a medication given by 
mouth is a great deal more practical and comfortable . . . Both 
of these treatments are rather expensive. Of course, the price 
has come down considerably since the days of the first dis- 
covery, but they are still quite expensive. 

Mr. Dolliver: Ordinarily we think of these diseases, from a 
popular standpoint, as being inflammations of the joints and 
the tissues connecting the joints. Is that somewhere near 
correct? 

Dr. Ragan: Yes, sir. The point is that you have an inflam- 
mation. It is the popular conception that this is an inflamma- 
tion only in joints or in the supporting ‘structures around 
a joint; but actually as we are learning more about this we 
find that these inflammatory and necrotic processes are wide- 
spread throughout the body in the patients with severe dis- 
eases. If you have an inflammation and that subsides tem- 
porarily you have some scarring, and the scar tissue is 
oftentimes what causes the most crippling effects in rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

[One] problem is . . . to determine if possible if one of the 
elements of the body is the irritant which is causing a hyper- 
sensitivity reaction. This at the present time is the mode of 
approach which is most popular throughout the country and 
the world. 

Mr. Dolliver: In other words, by that you mean there is 
some irritant in one of the juices of the body or one of the 
glands of the body which results in this disease; some mal- 
function? 

Dr. Ragan: Yes, sir. That sets up a hypersensitivity re- 
action and the joint inflammation is in essence . . . hives. You 
are not sensitive to strawberries but you are sensitive to one of 
the components of your own tissue. 

Dr. McEwen: Someone has said that they [the diseases 
that comprise arthritis and rheumatism] deprive life of every- 
thing that makes it worth living . . . I would say that today 
in the United States they afflict more people, they cripple and 
disable more people and bring more pain than any other 
organic disease. 

The number of victims each year of arthritis and rheuma- 
tism are 10 times those of diabetes, 10 times those of tuber- 
culosis, and 7 times those of cancer. I am talking now, you 
understand, in terms of disability and not of death. 





DR. CURRIER McEWEN 


“The price has come down considerably since the first discovery” 
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TUSBERCULOSIS— 


Mr. Carlyle: Is [tuberculosis] known now as a curable dis- 
ease? 

Dr. John Towey, superintendent, Pine Crest Sanatorium, 
Powers, Mich.: It is a curable disease now. 

Mr. Carlyle: Are the reported cases of tuberculosis in 
this country on the increase or decrease? 

Dr. James E. Perkins, managing director, National Tuber- 
culosis Association: The reported cases are about uniform. 
I think the rate of development of tuberculosis is going down, 
but, with our improved case-finding programs, we have about 
the same number of cases reported now as in the past. 

Mr. Carlyle: It is a communicable disease but it is not 
communicated by food or water or milk, is it? 

Dr. Perkins: No, it used to be communicated by milk. We 
have pretty well eliminated that 

Mr. Carlyle: How about flies? 

Dr. Perkins: No. 

Mr. Carlyle: It is communicated trom person to person? 

Dr. Perkins: Yes. 

Dr. Esmond R. Long, director of medical research, Henry 
Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.: It is caused by a germ. 
It is a germ of very resistant character, so it is not easy to kill 
Since it is caused by a germ, the disease is contagious. It 
spreads from person to person . . . It attacks principally the 
lungs, but actually it may attack any organ in the body. 

It is a chronic disease which may last for many years. Indi- 
vidual resistance of people varies, and environmental cundi- 
tions such as fatigue and nutrition may modify the resistance 
so that one person, no matter what his original resistance is, 
may have his capacity to fight the disease depressed. 

Mr. Carlyle: Will a vaccine prevent a germ carrier trom 
spreading the disease? 

Dr. Towey: We do not use the vaccine in any person who 
has already been infected with tuberculosis. 

Dr. Long: We have a fair vaccine for tuberculosis. It is 
called BCG __. but it is not wholly satisfactory. 

Dr. Perkins: . . . The results thus far do not seem to justify 
mass immunization of the general population with BCG. 

Mr. Carlyle: Is rest a cure for tuberculosis? 

Dr. Towey: Rest along with chemotherapy. 

Mr. Carlyle: Can they prevent the germ from spreading 
trom one lung to another? 

Dr. Towey: Only to the extent you use modern chemo- 
therapy. 

Mr. Dolliver: What do you mean by chemotherapy? 

Dr. Towey: I speak particularly of streptomycin, INH and 
PAS. With those three drugs we have the means of controlling 
tuberculosis today. 

Mr. Dolliver: Those are specific controls against the 

»reading of the disease? 

Dr. Towey: That is right. 

Dr. Long: Traditionally over a period of years it has been 
treated by rest, good food and good hygiene. Later, specific 
surgical and medical measures were introduced for the rest of 
the particular part affected, that is to say, the lungs—by col- 
lapsing the lungs so that they would not keep on working. 

Within the last decade there have been very great medical 
and surgical improvements. Three drugs of importance have 
been introduced. Their names are streptomycin, para- 
aminosalicylic acid—which is abbreviated to PAS—and within 
the last two years a drug called isoniazid [INH]. There are 

ther drugs for special complications. 

Within the last decade there has been very great improve- 
inent in surgical measures through operations for actually 
taking out diseased portions of the lungs. That did not use to 
be practiced on any great scale because the chances for spread 
are great, and now the chances for spread are less because of 
these new drugs . . . Therefore, surgery is in a period of 
successful development at the present time. 

As to the chances of getting well . . . it is really almost 
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100 per cent in cases that are discovered in truly minimal 
stages .. And chances of getting well are improved unde 
modern methods of treatment even in the most advanced 
stages. 

Climate is now considered to be of very much less im. 
portance than was true before . . . It has been discovered 
that the kind of treatment I have been describing is equally 
effective in all climates . . . : 


MENTAL ILLNESSES— 


Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, professor of psychiatry and neu. 
rology, New York University College of Medicine: . . . We do 
not know the basic causes of much mental illness, even though 
we can recognize mental disease today and the coloring that 
social or cultural factors may give such mental illness . . . Our 
tested knowledge in psychiatry as regards prevention is very 
inadequate and in many spots nonexistent . . . Our knowl. 
edge of the specific causes of most very common types of 
mental illness that overcrowd our hospitals, such as schizo. 
phrenia, is meager and _ still speculative. Schizophrenia- 
sometimes called dementia praecox—constitutes the largest 
group of those patients hospitalized, and we are only begin. 
ning to learn how to get some of them well by newer methods 
of treatment. 

. . . This picture is not entirely . . . black—and I want to 
stress that—because today approximately 40 to 60 per cent of 
persons suffering with schizophrenia can be helped [some- 
what] by modern treatment methods. A generation ago a 
mental disease called involutional melancholia was hopeless 
in two thirds of these patients . . . Today about two thirds 
of these patients are discharged within a year of hospital 
admission. 

Recent studies . . showed that, with the use of intensive 
treatment of chronically ill mental patients, physicians could 
triple the sick person’s chances of recovery and discharge to 
useful work. 

Dr. Seymour S. Kety, associate director, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health: . . . I might mention one or two 
interesting research developments over the past decade or 
so ... Although the path may reach for many years toward 
ultimate solution, we are achieving results along the way. 

Recently there have been one or two drugs developed. 
One, lysergic acid, if administered in infinitesimal doses that 
could hardly be seen, produces a condition similar to schizo- 
phrenia. That does not mean that schizophrenia results from 
something you eat in your food, but the important lead is that 
here is a chemical substance producing something like 
schizophrenia. If we could find out where it works in the 
brain, we might have some important clues as to the nature of 
schizophrenia. 

Another drug is sodium pentothal, which will bring a 
schizophrenic into an area where he can be spoken to intelli- 
gently. Unfortunately, this persists for only a short time, but 
it has altered the schizophrenic for that period of time. . . 

Dr. Wortis: We have learned a good deal since World 
War II, and a very great amount since World War I. For 
example, in Korea, where each army had a psychiatrist, assisted 
by battalion surgeons, two thirds of the breakdowns were 
rehabilitated and returned to duty without leaving the divi- 
sion. Only 4 per cent needed to be returned to this country 
for treatment. This is a most dramatic improvement over 
World War II, when 8 per cent were evacuated to the zone 
of interior; and that record was an improvement over World 
War I, when 15 per cent were in this seriously disturbed 


category. 
. . . [But] the costs of mental illness to our nation are 
colossal. . 


First, the number of mentally ill patients in the United 
States exceeds the number of patients suffering from any 
other type of illness. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Why your whole 
family can trust 
your refrigerator 


In your refrigerator, Bundy- 
weld protects you as it has 
protected owners of millions 
of other refrigerators, during 
the last 20 years. 
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A This is the evaporator 
of Bundyweld Tubing, 
where refrigerant picks up 
heat from inside refriger- 
ator. Food temperature 
thus stays at low, safe 
level. 


B Hot refrigerant moves 
down to this compressor, 
which ‘‘squeezes”’ it, sends 
it on to condenser unit. 
Inside compressor are 
many tubes of leakproof 
Bundyweld. 


C Condenser of leakproof 
Bundyweld Tubing re- 
leases heat to room air, 
cools refrigerant, which 
returns to evaporator. No 
leaks, no tubing troubles, 
no spoiled food for you. 
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it in a furnace, where the ing; double-walled, strong, 
copper bonds with the steel. copper-sealed, leakproof. 





Your whole family, pampered pets included, depends on your 
refrigerator to keep perishable foods from spoiling. And your 
refrigerator never fails them. One big reason is that the 
manufacturer gives you the protection of leakproof Bundyweld 
Tubing, to carry cooling refrigeration gases. 





Inside the walls of your home freezer, as many as eighty-five feet of 
leakproof Bundyweld Tubing carry heat-absorbing gases to preserve 
valuable food supplies, at temperatures below zero. These gases can 
rush through a hole invisible to your eyes. But Bundyweld never 
gives them an opening. No wonder manufacturers insist on giving you 
Bundyweld protection in condensers, evaporators, compressors and 
other tubing parts in freezers and refrigerators. 
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Second, approximately 50 per cent of all hospital beds in 
the United States are used for this group of illnesses . . . The 
need for treatment facilities, including both hospitals and 
clinics, is more acute than in any other field of medicine be- 
cause of this large, continuing and enlarging patient load. 

The personnel shortage of physicians in this field of medi- 
cine is acute, and greater, I believe than in any other field 
of medicine. We have about 8,000 practicing psychiatrists 
and we need about 20,000. 


DEAFNESS— 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president, Gallaudet College: 
The problems of deafness are deeper and more complex . . . 
than those of blindness. Deafness is a much worse misfortune. 
Helen Keller said if she had her life to live over again she 
would devote more time to the problems of the deaf because 
it is the more severe of the two handicaps. That is something 
that is not generally understood by many people. 

The deaf have been criticized because they are clannish, 
but people who criticize them do not realize the handicap of 
deafness. You enjoy yourself much more when you are with 
those who understand you—and the deaf understand each 
other. 

Mr. Carlyle: Is it normal for a man as he grows older 
to lose some of his capacity to hear? 

Dr. Aram Glorig, head, Audiology and Speech Correc- 
tion Center, Walter Reed Army Hospital: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thornberry: Is a large part of the loss of hearing 
hereditary ? 

Dr. Glorig: Speaking in clinical terms, no sir. A significant 
amount is, but I do not believe that there is any evidence that 
a large proportion of it is. 

Mr. Thornberry: In the history of deafness, do most cases 
occur in infancy? 

Dr. William Hardy, director, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Hearing and Speech Center: About 40 per cent of the clinical 
cases involve a hearing disorder that is prenatal, natal, or im- 
mediately postnatal, and about 40 per cent are medically 
preventable. 

In adults up roughly to middle age . . . I think it is a safe 
generalization to say about 50 per cent of the cases of hearing 
disorders in adulthood could be prevented by adequate and 
early controls, because many of them have their onset in 
childhood. 

Dr. Glorig: There are two types of hearing loss. One 
is the type which affects the canal which conducts the sound 
to the nerve part of the ear, and that is called conductive deaf- 
ness. Then there is the nerve-type deafness which affects the 
nerve transmission itself. 

The conductive type is, in the main—provided it is found 
soon enough and something is done about it—amenable to 
treatment, to therapy of some kind or another—surgical, drugs 
or medical management. 

The nerve type of deafness is irrecoverable in spite of any 
treatment we know of today . . . [It] is a considerable prob- 
lem in the whole, particularly since we are getting to be a 
noisy civilization and causing considerably more deafness 
among workers. 

In industry . . . normal hearing can be protected by wear- 
ing ear protection. And we feel if ear protection is instituted 
in industry to the degree which it should be, the same as 
glasses are for eye injuries in industry, we can prevent 
almost the entire industrial hearing-loss problem. It is just 
as simple as that, gentlemen. 


NERVE DISEASES— 


Dr. Cornelius Trager, consultant, National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society: As a result of the work done in the past 10 
years, such disorders as Parkinson’s disease, myasthenia gravis 
and especially epilepsy can be partially controlled through 
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the use of new drugs. Precision diagnostic instruments , , , 
and the radioactive-tracer technique . . . have all marked 
advances whose potentialities are far from exhausted. 

New, improved surgical techniques for operations for cer. 
tain types of diseases have been developed . . . Tiny little 
microelectrodes can be inserted into the patient and be almost 
concentrated on a single cell . . . Nervous tissue [can] grow 
and reproduce in a test tube under certain conditions. 

All of these techniques are new in this field and they 
promise great things. 

Then, we have a method for regenerating nerve tissue, and 
this is important . . . If a muscle is cut or if a bone is broken, 
those tissues grow back. But there has been the belief jin 
neurology that once nerve tissue—that is, brain tissue or 
spinal tissue—is cut, that is it; that it never regenerates and 
that it never grows back . . . Well, in the field of neurology, 
to paraphrase the song, we have come up with the idea that 
“It just ain’t necessarily so”... 

Such comprehensive attack, we are convinced, will even- 
tuate in “Yes” or “No” answers to the problem of the crip. 
pling disorders .. . 

Just as the problems of heart disease are linked up to the 
entire circulatory system, so are all the diseases of the nerv- 
ous system referrable to the single organ—the brain and 
the spinal cord and of course its important appendages, the 
nerves of the body . 

Among the major crippling chronic neurological and 
sensory disorders [are] epilepsy, cerebral palsy, Parkin- 
son’s disease, multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, my- 
asthenia gravis, blindness and deafness, chronic meningitis, 
chronic encephalitis, which we speak of as brain fever, polio- 
myelitis, neurosyphilis [and] the various tumors of the nervous 
system. 

The number of persons dying from neurological and sen- 
sory disorders is exceeded only by the number of persons 
dying from cancer and heart disease. They affect chiefly chil- 
dren and adults in the very prime of life. Of course, that does 
not exclude us oldsters, as we also get neurological diseases, 
but the greater majority of these people are the productive 
man-power and woman-power pool of this country. 

Mr. Dolliver: Are any of these diseases caused by organ- 
isms or ger:i.s? 

Dr. Pearce Bailey, director of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness: Yes. The nervous sys- 
tem is very complex, but it is aiso very vulnerable to all types 
of diseases. You can have infection, you can have vascular 
disturbances, you can have accident and injuries, you can 
have toxic diseases, poisons, industrial poisons, and so forth. 
all affecting the nervous system. In addition, you have diseases 

. which we do not know just what brings them about. 

Mr. Dolliver: The cases which are in this category which 
are caused by the invasion ot germs, 1 assume, to a certain 
extent can be controlled if you find out what the germ is? 

Dr. Bailey: Yes, particularly if the germ is bacteria. It 
can be fought with penicillin. Neurosyphilis once was a very 
common scourge. Now it is rare. 

Mr. Dolliver: In these diseases where you do not know the 
cause, is there any evidence to indicate that they are 
hereditary? 

Dr. Bailey: Not in very many cases. There are some con- 
sidered congenital, which is not hereditary—some influence 
happened to the growing fetus, or the person early in child- 
hood. The hereditary element is not too strong even in 
epilepsy, which is very often considered as a_ hereditary 
disease. 

Mr. Dolliver: Is it true that sometimes these diseases are 
caused by injuries of birth? _ 

Dr. Bailey: Yes, that is quite frequent. 

Mr. Dolliver: Or prenatal abnormality? 

Dr. Bailey: Yes. That is quite frequent. That is what | 
meant by the congenital as distinguished from hereditary 
when the actual gene is involved—the hereditary stream. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Phosphate + Potash + Plant Food + Chemicals + Industrial Minerals +» Amino Products 








Saving time ahd space 
for these tirst families” 
of American busines! 
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There is a steadily growing roster of progressive 
American businesses that are turning to Bur- 
roughs Microfilming for the quick, accurate and 
economical recording of vital documents. This 
modern system of photographing business 
. Tecords results in important savings in clerical 
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time, tremendous savings of filing and storage 
space, and increased efficiency—on a wide 
variety of applications. For full details on the 
modern Bell & Howell equipment, which is sold 
by Burroughs, call your local Burroughs office. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burrou hs 
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NEW HAPPY HUNTING GROUND for 
industry lies along Main Street of the 
Northwest—where 133 firms located 
last year. 117 additional acres of NP 
plant sites are now available in Fargo, 
North Dakota adjacent to the area 
shown above. For information on 
industrial sites and distribution centers 
anywhere in the Northwest, write J. E. 
Thames, General Manager Industrial 
Properties, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Mary Thunder Bird and her friend 
Edward Iron Claw are lucky youngsters. 
They may find a lot more ice cream 
cones in their future. Their native North- 
west—so vast, so rich in resources— 
is at last coming into its own. 

New irrigation projects will soon add 
some two million acres to Northwest 
farmland—to fertile fields that already 
fill Northern Pacific freight cars with 
bountiful crops of fruit, vegetables and 
grain. Gigantic dams on the Columbia 
and Missouri Rivers and their tribu- 


ruincs are movinc on Main Street of the Northwest 
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taries will also supply power aplenty for 
industries attracted by the Northwest’s 
abundant timber and mineral resources. 
You can see other signs of the North- 
west’s bright future when you travel on 
our faster North Coast Limited: NP 
extra gangs laying miles of heavier rail, 
building a smooth, steel highway... 
fleets of new Northern Pacific freight 
cars hustling along behind husky new 
diesel engines. More important im- 
provements are just around the corner. 
Keep your eye on NP! 

















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WHEN FARMERS BUY LESS: 


BAD NEWS FOR BUSINESS 


Will the farm slump spread 
through business? 

A farm slump was one of the 
danger signs in the ‘20s. But 
farmers are fewer now, com- 
mand only a small share of na- 
tional income. Some economists 
discount their role in business. 

Are they still important? Very 
much so, judged by new evi- 
dence. As farmers cut spending, 
the effects will be widely felt. 


The farmer is an object lesson in 
what people do when they feel con- 
ditions are getting a little less pros- 
perous. 

With income going down, farmers are 
trimming business costs and spending 
less for personal satisfaction. Worry 
about the future causes them to risk less 
and save more. 

Others are now feeling the effects of 
these farm changes. Farm-machinery 
manufacturers are hurt. Mail-order com- 
panies find their sales slipping. Auto- 
mobile dealers in farm areas are selling 
fewer cars. 

But the Treasury’s savings-bond di- 
vision is enjoying a sales boom among 
farmers. 

The impact of the farm slump. on 
other business is just beginning to be felt. 
An idea has grown up, during the boom, 
that farmers don’t amount to much as 
consumers, so their troubles may not 
have much effect on the whole economy. 

That isn’t true. But some figures, at 
first glance, seem to point that way. 

Farm families are about 15.5 per cent 
of U.S. population, yet farm income, as 
shown in the chart on this page is only 6 
per cent of national income. 

Farm spending, in some ways, seems 
even less significant than farm income. 
Farmers, it is often pointed out, grow 
much of their own food and, on the aver- 
age, spend less than other folk for con- 
veniences and recreation. 

Actually, those measurements are mis- 
leading. Farm income, for instance, is 
merely a net return, after deducting busi- 
ness expenses. A better measure of the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Based on Agriculture Dept. data 


Is the Farmer 
An Important Customer? 


FARM INCOME is only 6 per 
cent of total national income 


BUT the farmer accounts for— 


Out of each dollar 


Out of each dollar 
spent for goods put into business 
at retail structures and machinery 


THIS YEAR, farmers are spending— 


$31.9 billion for goods and services of all kinds, 
EXAMPLES: 
$3.4 billion for food 
$2.0 billion for furniture, appliances and household operation 
$2.1 billion for buildings and repairs to buildings 
$1.5 billion for clothing 
$3.2 billion for machinery, including 430 million for autos 
$3.0 billion for gas, oil and upkeep of equipment 
$4.0 billion for feed 
$1.6 billion for livestock 
$1.2 billion for fertilizers and lime 
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Beit coking TV 


in town and country 








BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 




















Many users say M 0S | N EE 


industrial papers 


WORK BETTER 


a. you 
need in paper for 
your products or packaging, MOSINEE 
can make it for you with dependable 
uniformity. Fine forest facilities, 
modern scientific laboratories and 
long experience equip Mosinee to 
make special papers to exact specifi- 
cations for many industrial func- 
tions, for converters and other man- 
ufacturers. 

Mosinee paper technicians have 
the answers to many problems in- 
volving paper for products or pack- 
aging. ‘Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
k for Industry 





Special Report 





. . . Farmers do 11 per cent 
of all private spending 
farmer as a customer is in his total cash re- 


ceipts and outlays, including costs. 
On this basis, the farmer this year will 


spend about 31.9 billions, judging by the. 


latest Government estimate. This would 
be equal to about 11 per cent of all pri- 
vate spending in the U.S. 

Investment outlays of farmers are an 
even bigger factor. Economists gener- 
ally stress the importance, for general 
business, of money invested in new plants 
and equipment. To the farmer this means 
such things as new barns, silos, trucks 
and tractors. His share of the national 
total is about 11.4 per cent. 

Farmers make more business-type in- 
vestments than mines, railroads, air lines 
and all other transport companies com- 
bined. 

The farmer also accounts for about 
14.2 per cent of all retail sales, another 
key indicator of business. Even his food 
purchases are sizable—about 3.4 billions a 
year, or 8 per cent of all food-store sales. 

As a source of employment, farms have 
lost much of the importance they had 
back in 1929. Then, they meant work for 
about 10.5 million people, including farm 
operators and hired hands; that was 
about 21 per cent of the total labor force. 
Now, farm employment is about 6.5 mil- 
lion on an annual basis, or less than 10 
per cent of the labor force. 

Still, farming requires nearly three 
times as many men as construction con- 
tractors, commonly considered a vital 
factor. 

The farmers’ activities also touch a 
vast number of people who are not farm- 
ers themselves—people in towns and at 
crossroads stores and filling stations. For 
them the farmer is a main supplier and 
the chief customer. Their prosperity de- 
pends on his. 

These people, plus the farm families, 
make up what the Census Bureau cz ills 
the “rural” population—36 per cent of 
the U.S. total. In some States, the rural 
group is a bigger portion. 

In North Dakota, 73 per cent of the 
people are classed as rural; in South 
Carolina, 63 per cent; in Iowa, 52 per 
cent. All told, there are nine States where 
more than half the population is rural. 

The trend now running through this 
important segment is in the direction of 
lower cash income and lower spending. 
As the budget table on page 87 shows, 
cash receipts from farming this year are 
expected to be about 1.7 billions less 
than in 1951, a decline of 5 per cent 
from the Korean-war peak in that vear. 

Total cash received by farm families is 
reduced somewhat less, however—about 

(Continued on page 87) 
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HASKELL © 
gue 40 much fore ho Lilt, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


HASKELL 





VRGH 


See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















The Columbus offers ioe 
every facility to make 
your vacation or busi- 

ness tripto Miamicom- 
fortable and enjoyable. 
‘Located in the heart of Miami, 
overlooking Bayfront Park and 
beautiful Biscayne Bay, it is the 
downtown terminal for major air- 
lines. The new rooftop dining 
room and cocktail lounge is the 
show-place of Miami. 100% air 
conditioned. Write now for color- 
ful folder, rates and reservations 
to Arthur B. Feenan, Manager. 


AT N.E. 
FIRST ST. 
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Special Report 





.. . Income not from crops 
runs to 6 billion dollars 


3 per cent from the peak, which was in 
1952. This reflects a record amount of 
money from nonfarm  sources—wages 
paid to members af farm families in jobs 
off the farms, plus sums for rents, earn- 
ings on savings and investments, and 
nonfarm-business operations. 

This nonfarm income, running about 
6.2 billions this vear, is often overlooked 
in sizing up the farmer as a customer. It 
amounts to more than 16 per cent of the 
money farm people take in. 

Of course, many farmers have seen 
their receipts go down more than the 3 
per cent average. A number have no non- 
farm income to help them along. Others 
are taking the brunt of the drought and 
the sharp price declines that hit cattle, 
dairy products, soybeans and_ potatoes. 
On the other hand, farmers who raise 
corn and hogs, eggs and chickens, sugar 





The Farmers’ Budget 
(in billions of dollars) 
1951 1953* 
Cash income: 
From farming = 33.1 31.4 
Other sources 5.6 6.2 


Total cash . 38.7 376 
Spent on farming 20.8 19.6 
What's left 17.9 18.0 
Personal spending 

and taxes 12.0 12.2 


Source: Agriculture Department. *Estimated. 











beets, oranges and some other fruits are 
relatively well off, according to Govern- 
ment estimates. 

Less spending is one reaction of 
farmers to the drop in income. ; 

Outlays for construction and repair of 
homes and farm buildings are being cut 
about 9 per cent this year compared 
with last. Spending for tractors, trucks, 
autos and farm machinery is expected to 
be about 10 per cent less than last year. 

Farmers are also spending a little less 
this year for food, clothing, furniture ad 
appliances. 

They aren’t buying as much livestock 
as in better years, and what they buv 
costs less. They are able to save on feed 
and seed, because of price cuts. 

From Missouri comes a clearer picture 
of what hard-pressed families are doing 
to economize. Farm housewives were 
asked, on a questionnaire prepared by 
the University of Missouri, what things 
they had planned to buy but did not 
buy. Furniture and rugs were waived by 

(Continued on page 88) 
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TEMCO designs and builds 


Outstanding 
in 79 days! 


new trainer 











Fast delivery plus outstanding 
quality—that’s what the U. S. 
Navy gets from TEMCO in 
this sleek new military trainer 
...the TEMCO Plebe... 
now undergoing evaluation at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Initial design of the Plebe was 






begun last June 10. Just 75 
days later the new trainer 
made its first flight. 


Announcement of TEMCO’s 
new Plebe climaxes an exhaus- 
tive study of military pilot 
training requirements by the 
company... plus experience 
in military trainer production. 


This remarkable 75-day 
achievement is a good example 
of how TEMCO delivers a 
quality product on schedule 
... at lowest possible cost. 
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"Production is up 20% 


with same manpower in our 


new BUTLER building!’ 


says S. W. Soos, Jr. 


“The same personnel is producing 20 per cent more in our 

new 108’ x 216’ Butler steel building. This is a dollars and 

cents measure of the difference between it and a larger four- 

story building we formerly occupied,” says Mr. Soos. 
“There is less waste motion now that everything is right 

here on one floor. Post-free Butler construction also lets us 

place machines and materials for the most efficient work —— 

flow. Our employees appreciate the soft, natural light from of Lake Shore Electric, 

the Lite*Panls, and the overall convenience of our new lay- Inc., Bedford, Ohio. 

out. Yet, the square-foot cost of our Butler steel building 

was considerably less than the cost of many common types 

of construction! Ease of expansion lets us add new space 

economically, too. We’re adding another 36’ x 216’ section. 





“Our modern, new plant also has increased customer con- 
fidence and created new business. When folks see us in our 
Butler building, they know we’re in business to stay!” 


Learn how you can make your building dollars do more 
with a Butler building to fit your needs. Write the Butler 
office nearest you for more facts and the name of your But- 
ler dealer today! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7387 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
987A Sixth Avenue, S.E 14, ti 


STEERER? [ei hecne Eales trtngom a 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings + Far.n £ysip nent + Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 














Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Farmers putting more 
into savings bonds, banks 





22 per cent, home freezers by 20 per cent, 
autos by 16 per cent, television sets by 14 
per cent, washing machines by 9 per cent. 
refrigerators by 5 per cent. Forty-one per 
cent gave up vacation trips. 

Thirty-four per cent of the housewives 
covered in the survey were try ing to spend 
less for food, and 47 per cent were trving 
to save on clothing. Nine per cent had 
had to cash in savings bonds, and 22 per 
cent drew on other savings. 

More saving, rather than less, seems 
to be the rule with most farmers, how- 
ever, Savings-bond sales have been run- 
ning about 15 per cent ahead of last 
year in the country as a whole. But in 
Potter County (Amarillo), Texas, they 
are up 102 per cent; in E] Paso County, 





FARM-SUPPLY STORE _ 
. . feels the pinch 


Texas, 51 per cent; and in Sedgwick 
County, Kansas, 25 per cent. 

Savings deposits in rural banks also 
are swelling. 

Because of these changes in spending 
habits, the farmer today is much less of 
a prop under business than he was a few 
years ago. Back in 1950, farmers. ac- 
counted for nearly 16 per cent of all busi- 
ness-type investments, compared with 
11.4 per cent this year. They accounted 
for nearly 18 per cent of all retail sales, 
against less than 15 per cent this year. 

If the farmer’s position in the econ- 
omy had not worsened, the nation’s total 
output of goods and services might be 
running about 15.7 billions a year, or 
nearly 4 per cent, greater than it now is. 
Thus, the farm slump is a measurable 
drag on over-all business activity. 

As the farmer tightens his purse 
strings, the pinch is likely to become more 
apparent outside the rural area to busi- 
nessmen and working people. 
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Improve on 
this simple 































system ? 


Impossible! 





You remember this system well. You lined up at the She stamped the due-date on your library card 
check-out desk .. . presented your library card and the ... then she wrote your name on the book card... 
book you wanted to borrow. And you marvelled at the used her rubber stamp again . . . and filed this card 
librarian’s dexterity ... away. How could you possibly improve on this 


Recordak Microfilming Proved You Could 


Books are being checked out three times faster now... 
and up to 2¢ is being saved on every book 

handled by libraries using the revolutionary Recordak 
Photographic Book Charging System. 

The librarian simply places the borrower’s card, the 
book card... and a pre-coded date-due card in a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer and presses a button. This gives the 
library a photographically accurate and complete record— 
*nstantaneously—which can be reviewed whenever needed in 
the film reader (an integral part of the microfilmer) . 

Other advantages: Books can be returned to the 
shelves faster . . . over-due books checked faster . . . and 
librarians now have more time for creative work. 

65 different types of business ... thousands of concerns 
are now eliminating costly manual routines with Recordak 
Microfilming. 

It you have thought of Recordak Microfilming as only a 
space-saving or protective medium, you’re in for a real 
surprise when you talk to a Recordak Systems Man. For 
the chances are this unique photographic process is now 
simplifying routines which are similar to yours. 

Write today for full story . . . learn how you can get a 
Recordak Microfilmer designed for your requirements on 
low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


os GP A5% SRECORDRK 


In Nive i. prt “th " (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming— 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark. and its application to business systems 





It’s really a holiday when you go by TWA 









Here’s the happiest way for the whole family to travel. 
' Five-mile-a-minute speed leaves little time for voungsters to become 





restless. TWA’s friendly service makes a long trip such an 

easy-going affair the whole family arrives with spirits high... 
relaxed and ready to enjoy all those extra davs that air travel can give. 
And even cost needn't be a worry, for with TWA’s Where in the world do you want to go? For information 


7 — ' . . ~ ° nd reservations, call TWA e t 1 agent. 
famous Family Half-Fare Plan or by economical Sky Tourist es wl emalteest con ile 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


Leng: 


\o-4 


App). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Growing talk that Congress may erase the scheduled boost in the Social 
Security tax rate has led to confusion. Here are the facts of the matter: 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX. President Eisenhower has recommended that the tax be 
frozen at its present level. Indications are multiplying that Congress seems 
inclined to go along on the freeze. So some people have the idea that the tax 
boost will not go into effect. That isn't the case. 

A rise in the tax rate from the present 1% per cent to 2 per cent for the 
first $3,600 of your salary is scheduled to go into effect January 1. Congress 
is not due to meet until January 6. Even a "quickie" freeze bill could hardly 
be pushed through in less than two or three weeks. Thus, your first few pay 
checks are bound to have a bigger Social Security tax bite taken out. 





INCOME TAX CUT. That bigger bite will offset part of the cut in income 
tax rates also scheduled to show up in your pay check after January l. For 
a man earning $297.25 a month, with a wife and two children, the tax changes 
equal each other. With a smaller wage, he will wind up with a net loss in 
take-home pay. With a larger salary, there will be an increase. Example: 
On, say, $1,000 a month, income tax withheld will drop $15.60, Social 
Security will go up $5. Net change: $10.60 a month. 





ADJUSTED PAYMENTS. What happens if, after it meets, Congress sets back the 
Social Security tax rate to 1% per cent? Adjustment would be relatively easy. 
Taxpayers would get credit for everything they have paid. 





AMATEUR AUTHORS. The tax privilege granted to former President Truman on 
proceeds from sale of his memoirs is a treatment available to you. If, as an 
"amateur," you write a book or a piece of music, or invent something, you may be 
able to spread out your profit to make it taxable over a period of years instead 
of all at once. To do it, you enter into an agreement to take payment in 
installments.- As in Mr. Truman's case, however, the amount you get the first 
year must be less than 30 per cent of the sale price. 





AUTOMOBILE DEPRECIATION. If you buy one of the popular cars in the low- 
priced field, you can figure that it will depreciate roughly 33 per cent the 
first year. It will take another 14 per cent drop the following year and 5 per 
cent more in the next six months. That's an average of about 21 per cent of the 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


delivered price per year for the first 2% years. So conclude studies by Runz- 
heimer and Company, Chicago research engineers whose findings are used by fleet 
operators and automobile associations in figuring car-operation costs. 

For a medium-priced car, the depreciation rate is about 33 per cent the 
first year, 16 per cent the second and 11 per cent the third. More expensive 
cars, says Runzheimer, vary too greatly to arrive at a rule-of-thumb rate. 


ALIMONY. Must a divorced wife report as income, for tax purposes, the 
premiums paid by her former husband on life insurance policies he took out for 
her benefit as part of a separation agreement? -No, decides the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The Court holds she received nothing from the premium payments 
except "peace of mind...and this does not constitute taxable economic gain." 

The tax collector had allowed the premium payments as an income tax deduction 
for the husband, so Sought to show they were taxable to the wife. 


ICEBOX TRAGEDIES. There is a Simple way you can prevent children from 
being trapped while playing inside abandoned iceboxes, says the Refrigera- 
tion Service Engineers Society. Take off the lock stop on the door frame; 
the door then can't fasten shut. On most old models, says the Society, 
removing two screws will do it. 





MAILING AID. Note to people who want to circularize a neighborhood with 
advertising matter or notice of, say, a P-TA affair or other pet project: The 
Post Office has eased its rules so any mailer can send material without having 
to use the recipient's name or house address. You merely give your post office 
a supply of mailing pieces and pay the proper postage. Then the carrier will 
drop one in every letter box. On request, your post office will tell you how 
many pieces will be needed to cover a single route, an area, or a city. 





RAILROAD TRAVEL. You may have to pay now to check your baggage through to 
your destination when you travel on the train. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized railroads east of the Mississippi, except in New England, 
to charge 25 cents for a handbag ang 50 cents for a trunk checked on your ticket. 
Railroads in other areas have not asked for the right to make the charge. 





ROOT VEGETABLES. Try diced raw rutabagas, chopped green peppers and 
salted peanuts as a salad. Or spring onions, on toast, with cheese sauce. 
Those are recipes from a new Bureau of Home Economics leaflet on the stor- 
ing, preparation and serving of root vegetables. It is available, free, 
from the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Ask for "Root Vegetables in Everyday Meals." 





FROSTBITE. With winter ahead, you will want to take note of a Red Cross 
change in first-aid treatment for frostbite. Previously it was recommended that 
the frozen part be allowed to thaw gradually. Now the Red Cross says medical 
evidence shows it best to rewarm as rapidly as possible, using warm water or 
warm wrappings. Don't use hot water; excessive heat can be damaging. And don't 
rub with snow, or massage. That may injure tissues, cause gangrene. 

You can get a copy of a free leaflet covering both frostbite and changed 
recommendations on use of a tourniquet from your nearest Red Cross chapter. 
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You get “Worth More” Performance 


Ford is the only car in its field to offer the 
smooth, responsive performance of a V-8 
engine. And for those who prefer Sixes, 
Ford’s is the most modern of all 



















You get a “Worth More” Ride : 
Ford’s smooth, level ride reduces front 
end road shock alone by as much as 80% 
... proves it doesn’t take big, heavy car 
weight to give day-long riding comfort 


Safest place to put your new-car dollars 









You get “Worth More” Convenience You get “Worth More” Economy 
Ford has the biggest lug- Both V-8 and Six have Ford’s gas- 
gage compartment in its saving Automatic Power Pilot for 
field. Deck lid opens at a high-compression performance with 


key turn on counterbalanc- Soc regular gas 
ing hinges , 


Ford is worth more when you buy it and when you Take the special pleasure youll get from Ford’s smooth, 
sell it... your soundest new car investment. responsive “go.” Take the day-long comfort you'll find in 
Ford’s new ride. And consider Ford’s fine-car look that 
makes it truly “at home” wherever you may wish to 
drive it. You'll agree Ford is not only worth more when 
you buy it and when you sell it... it’s worth more all the 
time you drive it, too. 


If you could take the time to compare Ford with the 
highest priced cars, you'd find that Ford matches them 
in feature after feature... but sells at half the price. Then 
if you could check the used car markets around the 
country you'd find that year-old Fords return a higher 
proportion of their original cost in resale than any other But visit vour Ford Dealer and see for vourself what 
car in America. These two facts alone would make Ford Ford quality really adds up to. Test Dkive the model of 
your safest new car investment. : ' 
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your choice. You'll reach just one conclusion: Ford is 
But there’s much more to Ford’s “worth more” story. the safest place to put your new-car dollars. 


You get “Worth More” Styling 
Note Ford’s long, low graceful lines... 
the huge amount of window area. And 
Ford’s modern color finishes are baked 
on to stay beautiful 
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You get “Worth More” Ease-of-Handling 
Master-Guide power steering (available on 
V-8 models) gives you easier, safer control 
... makes parking almost effortless . . . retains 
the natural “feel” of steering on straightaways 


FORD America’s’ Worth More” Car! 
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Adding new coke ovens to help meet demands 
of increasing steel capacity 


The making of coke is a little known 
but vital link in the steel production 
chain—an important “‘behind the 
scenes” contributor to the spectacular 
advance in the quantity, quality and 
variety of steel output. National Steel, 
now operating hundreds of coke ovens, 
is adding over 100 more to help supply 
the larger volume of pig iron required 
by National Steel’s steadily expanding 
steel-making capacity. 

The coking process starts with selected 
coal, washed, sized and blended so that 
it is virtually a manufactured product. 
This coal is “baked” for about 18 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 


hours in the coke oven. About 70% of 
the weight of the coal becomes coke. 
Most of the remainder is recovered in 
the form of gas, chemicals, oils and tars 
—from which come an array of products 
ranging from antibiotics to nylons. 
In this illustration by Peter Helck, 
white-hot coke is being pushed from an 
oven into a special car, for transporta- 
tion to a quenching tower. The quenched 
coke is then dumped on the sloping 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


wharf at the right and carried by con- 
veyor to a screening plant for separa- 
tion into various sizes. The large lump 
coke is then burned in the forced draft 
of the blast furnaces to smelt metallic 
iron from its native ore. 


As in all phases of production, these 
coke plants are equipped and operated 
under the completely modern standards 
which maintain National Steel’s posi- 
tion as a steel industry leader. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHO ?ERS 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


- 
Pe 7 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
ton ore from extensive hold- 
Ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A majorsupplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


, “Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 





simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


Finding is fast because papers fel S 


are automatically classified as & 


to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings , 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 












—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each “‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “‘time-engineered”’ finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems an¢ 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 11, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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DESTROYING AMERICAN MINDS— 


RUSSIANS MADE IT A SCIENCE 


World Gets Horrible Truth on Germ-War ‘Confessions’ 
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Why did intelligent, loyal American fliers, 
trained to face death, succumb to enemy pres- 
sure and write anti-U. S. propaganda? 

Here, in detail, is the first scientific explana- 
tion of the Russians’ new techniques of per- 
suasion, used on these captured fliers. 

It tells just how the “treatment” worked in 





Following is the text of what Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo told the Political 
Committee of the United Nations about 
methods of torture used by Communists 
on American prisoners: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, 

The question before us—the charge 
that the United States forces engaged in 
bacteriological warfare in Korea—plainly 
involves the honor and integrity not 
only of my country and her soldiers, but 
also of the United Nations itself, under 
whose banner 16 member nations fought 
in Korea. It is therefore a subject which 
my country in particular, but in a larger 
sense all of us here, must treat in the 
most serious way. We cannot allow this 
whole distorted story to slide away like 
water off a duck’s back. 

It is not a pretty story that con- 
fronts us. It is a story of terrible physi- 
cal and moral degradation. It con- 
cerns men shaken loose from their 
foundations of moral value—men beaten 
down by the conditioning which the 
science of Pavlov reserves for dog and rats—all in vicious at- 
tempt to make them accomplices to a frightful lie. 

In an even deeper sense, the story we have to tell reflects 
a Communist system which deliberately flouts every principle 
of morality and truth, devoting itself to one sole object, the 
progress of Communism by any effective means, no matter 
how evil... 


Confessions of Six American Fliers 

[An] important development since last April followed upon 
the repatriation of most of our captured fliers after the armi- 
stice, and thus relates to the so-called confessions by some 
of these fliers that they had waged bacteriological warfare in 
North Korea. These so-called confessions, you will recall, were 
perhaps the most important and publicized feature of the 
Communist case. 

The operation which produced these confessions played a 
much larger role than some of us have imagined. It victimized 
far more prisoners of war than the handful of whose so-called 
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DR. CHARLES W. MAYO 
“It is not a pretty story” 


Korean and Manchurian torture centers. Docu- 
mented by the sworn statements of survivors, 
it is the report to the U. N. by a medical au- 
thority and U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions, Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 

Full text of Dr. Mayo’s analysis of new 
Communist torture methods is given here. 








“confessions” I am about to speak. In 
turn, this whole campaign of falsehood 
was a key phase of a still larger political 
and propaganda campaign mounted by 
the Communists as an integral part of 
their aggression in Korea. I shall return 
to this wider context in some detail later 
in my remarks. At this moment I shall 
concentrate on six individual cases, the 
so-called “confessions” of six American 
officers—two Marines and four Air Force 
officers—on which the Soviet Union built 
its case in the United Nations. 

You will recall that on Oct. 1, 1952, 
the Delegate of the Soviet Union trans- 
mitted to the United Nations, for 
circulation to all delegates, a document 
entitled “Report of the International 
Scientific Commission for the Investiga- 
tion of Facts Concerning Bacterial War- 
fare in Korea and China.” The report of 
this commission, which was composed 
mainly of well-known collaborators with 
Communist organizations like the 
“World Peace Council,” placed great 
emphasis upon the four United States 
Air Force officers—Lieutenants Quinn, O’Neal, Enoch and 
Kniss—whose purported handwritten confessions were attached 
as annexes to the main report. I may add that the appear- 
ance of these four officers before this so-called “scientific 
commission” was made the emotional climax of a Communist 
propaganda film, issued in several languages including 
English, French and Spanish, and given world-wide distribu- 
tion. 

Later, on March 12, 1958, during the second half of the 
reconvened General Assembly, the representative of the Soviet 
Union introduced in the United Nations, for circulation among 
all delegations, two additional so-called confessions obtained 
from two officers of the United States Marine Corps—Col. 
Frank H. Schwable and Maj. Roy Bley. The statements of 
members of the Soviet bloc placed great stress upon all of 
these so-called confessions, and in particular those of Colonel 
Schwable and Major Bley. 

All six of these officers, having served their purpose as far 
as the Communists were concerned, were released after the 
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armistice and have returned to the United States. Among the 
sworn statements we are submitting to this Committee are 
those made by these six officers after their return to freedom. 
They all state categorically that they never waged bacterio- 
logical warfare and that their so-called confessions were false 
and were extracted by coercive Communist methods which 
have become very familiar to the world. I shall not read these 
sworn statements at this meeting, nor discuss them in detail— 
they speak eloquently for themselves, and I shall offer them to 
this Committee as a part of the official record of this debate. 

I should like, however, to call your attention to a circum- 
stance which you might overlook in a more cursory reading of 
these sworn statements, in particular those of Colonel Schwa- 
ble and Major Bley. These two sworn statements show the 
dates when—after interrogation and physical and mental tor- 
ture in solitary confinement, lasting over three months and 
nearly five months respectively—they finally broke down and 
agreed to “confess,” and when their so-called confessions were 
finally accepted by the Communists. Major Bley’s sworn 
statement states: 

“One night around midnight, my interrogator and 
guard escorted me to the POW camp commander’s office 
where, through an interpreter, I was told they had con- 
crete evidence that I had participated in germ warfare, 
showed me for the second time a part of another POW’s 
confession on germ warfare (which I believed was a 
fake) and then given a written 48-hour ultimatum. It was 
written in English, signed by some Chinese general. 
It stated in effect that after the 48-hour period if I had 
not told them what I knew about germ warfare and the 
part I played in it, I would be made a war criminal . . . 

“The interrogator came again at the end of the ulti- 
matum period and I told him I would go along with the 
lie. He had all the information he wanted me to write 
down and within a few hours I had it all rewritten and 
signed. I believe the date of my deposition was 25 Janu- 
ary 1953. However, it was rewritten several times to get 
it exactly as they wanted it .. . 

“After the Chinese had edited my false statement, 

I was required to write it out once again on smooth paper 

and record it on a tape-recording machine. This was 

sometime around the last of February, 1953 . . .” 

Colonel Schwable, in his statement, says: 

“, . . After applying all manner of means to break me 
down mentally, morally and physically, to confuse me, 
and to convince me that there was no alternative in the 
matter, I succumbed to their demands verbally the end of 
November, 1952, and from then until near the end of 
February, 1953, I was involved in many, many rewrites 
of the fraudulent information submitted, making wire 
recordings and being photographed both in motion pic- 
tures and stills while reading this false ‘confession,’ all 
under protest . . .” 

You will note that with both Colonel Schwable and Major 
Bley the significant date when the Communists accepted their 
so-called confessions as satisfactory was the end of Febru- 
ary, 1953. The reason for this date is obvious—the General 
Assembly reconvened on Feb. 24, 1953. The so-called con- 
fessions were circulated among the delegations on March 12, 
1953. In other words, the tortures of Colonel Schwable and 
Major Bley evidently were an integral and essential part of 
Soviet preparations for the General Assembly. 


Other Victims of the ‘Confession’ Campaign 

I have already referred to the fact that the six famous 
“confessions” which the Soviet Union exploited in the United 
Nations represent only a small fraction of the total Commu- 
nist effort to turn American prisoners into accomplices of 
their fraudulent charge. We do not yet know the full story, 
and since many victims are dead we shall never have it all. 
However, we already have some minimum figures. We know 
that the Communists accused at least 107 of our captured 
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fliers of engaging in bacteriological warfare. Of these we 
know that 40 refused to sign any confession. Of the 36 who 
did sign, all under duress, some 20 were subjected to what 
can fairly be called extreme and prolonged physical and 
mental torture. This leaves a remainder of 31 who have not 
returned, and, of these, 14 are confirmed as dead and the 
other 17 are listed as missing. It appears that all of these men 
were told by the Communists that they were not prisoners of 
war but “war criminals,” and thus without any rights under 
the Geneva Convention. 

It should be noted that many of these prisoners, and 
others too—infantrymen as well as airmen—were victimized 
not only for the germ-warfare propaganda but also for the 
sake of “confessions” on other subjects which the Communists 
called “war crimes” and “atrocities.” 

Now let me refer briefly to the experience of a few of 
these men. In some of these cases their tormentors succeeded 
in extracting the signed papers they wanted; and in other 
cases they failed. The first three cases I shall mention are 
taken from among the sworn statements we are submitting 
to this Committee. 
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GERM-WARFARE ‘CONFESSION’ i 


“It was rewritten several times .. . 

Col. Walker Mahurin of the Air Force, a famous ace in the 
European theater in World War II, finally wrote and signed 
a confession after extreme and prolonged duress in solitary 
confinement, lasting nearly eight months. After the first two 
or three weeks of interrogation and torment he was driven to 
attempt suicide. In the first three months of his confinement 
he refused on at least six different occasions to break down. 
After his last refusal he was kept in solitary confinement for 
over three months more, threatened daily with death, roused 
almost nightly by guards who seemed ready to kill him. Then 
followed some six weeks of a new approach, seemingly friend- 
ly but constantly carrying the threat of death or life imprison- 
ment. In this period he was shown four purported confessions 
implicating him by name. From the time that he broke down 
late in May of this year, until the very day of his repatriation 
five weeks after the armistice, he was engaged in writing and 
rewriting statements about germ warfare which his captors 
themselves admitted to him had no basis in fact. 

First Lieut. James L. Stanley of the Air Force, after being 
classified as a war criminal, was interrogated and _ tortured 
for four months by the Chinese Communists. Eight times he 
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was commanded to “cuiuiess, vftered relief if he did and 
offered death if he did not. Eight times he refused. He was 
stood at attention for five hours at a time; confined eight days 
in a doorless cell less than 6 feet long; held to the ground 
by two guards while a third kicked and slapped him; stood 
at attention 22 hours until he fell, then hit while lying down 
with the side of a hatchet and stood up two more hours; inter- 
rogated three hours with a spotlight six inches from his face; 
ordered to confess while a pistol was held at the back of his 
head; placed under a roof drain all night during a rainstorm; 
left without food three days and without water eight days: 
tempted with promises of good treatment and letters from 
home; put before a firing squad and given a last chance; 
hung by hands and feet from the rafters of a house. When he 
still refused, the Chinese Communists let him alone. They had 
apparently given him up as an impossible case. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Strieby of the Air Force was inter- 
rogated for 10 days while in handcuffs in a Korean interroga- 
tio center. He refused to yield and was taken to Mukden, 
Manchuria. There his legs were shackled with chains, the 
chains kicked into his shins by guards, and the wounds in his 
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MAJOR ROY BLEY 
. 48 hours to ‘confess 


shins left to fester with no medical aid. Three separate times 
he was dragged about the floor, kicked in the legs and back, 
and almost lifted from the floor by his hair and ears. Once 
in an effort to open his clasped hands, five guards pinned 
him to his cell wall, hit him repeatedly in the body, and 
forced open his fingers and thumb one by one; whereupon he 
struck back at them. After that he had no more mistreatment. 
No confession of any kind was ever extorted from him. 

The cases I have just mentioned are related in greater 
detail in the sworn statements which these officers have sub- 
mitted. Now here are a few other cases taken from personal 
histories of other returned United States fliers: 

First Lieut. Robert C. Lurie was interrogated over 50 
times, was tried four times for being a “war criminal” and 
sentenced to death three times. The charges were engaging 
in germ warfare, being an “enemy of the people,” and failing 
to make amends to the people.” He was told repeatedly: 
Tell the truth, confess, we have already proved you are a 
liar.” The Chinese Communists repeatedly told him he could 
avoid all these trials and pressures by a simple “confession.” 
He resisted all efforts and never signed a confession. 
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First Lieut. Joseph E. Moreland was interrogated for over 
1,800 hours. He observed Soviet personnel guiding the inter- 
rogations. He was taken to Mukden, Manchuria. He was tried 
twice for refusing to confess to germ warfare. The first trial 
ended in a sentence to death by firing squad. The second trial 
ended in a sentence to a corrective labor camp—and a sentence 
of execution against his daughter in the United States. At all 
times he was in solitary confinement. He never wrote a 
confession. 

Second Lieut. Edward G. Izbicky was interrogated 8% 
hours a day for 60 days and 4 hours a day for 54 days. On 
May 25, 1953, he was sentenced to solitary confinement for 
100 years—or until he accepted the germ-warfare charges. He 
was then thrown into a hole 5 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet high, where he was left for a week without food or 
water. He never wrote a confession. 

The case histories in our hands raise a number of interesting 
points. 

First: The Communist assault on these men was so intense 
and determined that it actually continued beyond the 
armistice. As a prime example I refer to the case of Col. 
Andrew J. Evans, Jr., whose sworn statement we are sub- 
mitting to this Committee. Toward the end of his interroga- 
tion he was told that the war was over, that all other prisoners 
had been repatriated, and that he would never see the United 
States again unless he signed. In the face of this threat, and 
after months of treatment which he describes as “that accorded 
to a low-type animal’—the full details of this treatment can 
be found in his sworn statement—he agreed to sign a “con- 
fession” to having waged bacteriological warfare. The date of 
this agreement by Colonel Evans was Aug. 17, 1953. Then 
followed the usual writing, rewriting, and editing of the so- 
called “confession.” Colonel Evans signed the final, accepted 
version on Sept. 2, 1953. Then he was ordered to predate his 
“confession” to the month of May, 1953. After his persistent 
refusal to do this, his interrogators accepted his agreement to 
predate it only to August 17, the day of his first agreement to 
sign. At last, on September 3, he was released. 

Note these dates: August 17 and September 3-—several 
weeks after the armistice was signed. The same startling fact 
emerges in the sworn statement of Col. Walker Mahurin, 
whose final “confession” was accepted the same day as he was 
repatriated—September 3. Does not this raise a question in 
our minds? How seriously do the Communists take the armi- 
stice agreement? Their guns cease firing, but still—to the very 
moment of repatriation—they torture the bodies and minds of 
prisoners to get ammunition for their spurious propaganda 
war. 

Secondly, the sworn statements as a whole show that the 
worst tortures were reserved for those who refused to “co- 
operate.” Generally, when a man broke down he was given 
what the Communists called their “lenient treatment’”—lenient, 
I may say, only by comparison with something worse. It was 
for those who persisted in their refusal to break that the 
Communists reserved their full fury, but often without 
success. 

Thirdly, we find in this consecutive record an indication 
of the vast organization and elaborate method used to extract 
the statements which the Communists were seeking. Flying 
personnel, whether Air Force, Navy or Marine, were separated 
and for most of the time sent to a place near Pyongyang 
which came to be known among the prisoners as “Pak’s 
palace.” This was a combined interrogation center staffed by 
Chinese and North Koreans, but directed by Soviet personnel. 
Many of our fliers were interrogated there by Soviet personnel. 
The Chinese interrogators, one of our prisoners was told, were 
trained in an 18-month course in Peiping, China, directed by 
Soviet instructors. One Air Force officer, Colonel Mahurin, 
had a team of 15 interrogators working on him alone. We 
know too that Mukden, Manchuria, was another center for 
the interrogation of so-called “war criminals.” 

Fourthly, it is noteworthy that in spite of the alertness of 
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the interrogators, and their constant insistence on rewriting 
of the so-called “confessions,” many deliberate misstatements 
of fact were not caught and remained in them. The sworn 
statements of Colonels Evans and Mahurin, both of which 
we are submitting to this Committee, refer to factual dis- 
crepancies of this sort. The Committee will remember that my 
Government pointed out just such inconsistencies in the “con- 
fessions” of Colonel Schwable and Major Bley last year, after 
these statements were introduced in the Assembly by the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 

From these few instances, it becomes clear that the so-called 
“germ warfare” confessions were not simply a sudden bright 
idea on the part of the Communists, but were an integral part 
of a tremendous and calculated campaign of lies; and that in 
this campaign of lies, the Communists used carefully worked- 
out techniques and a considerable body of trained personnel 
in order to break the bodies and souls of men and thus fulfill 
their plan. 


The Technique of Extorting ‘Confessions’ 

Now I should like to go a little further into the question of 
how the false confessions were obtained by the Communists. 
The portions I have quoted illustrate reasonably well the 
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AMERICAN FLIERS WERE INTERROGATED 
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... many by Soviet personnel” 


techniques used. Now let us go into this matter in a somewhat 
more analytical fashion. 

At the outset we should notice that the tortures used in 
these cases, although they include many brutal physical 
injuries, are not like the medieval tortures of the rack and 
the thumbscrew. They are subtler, more prolonged, and 
intended to be more terrible in their effect. They are cal- 
culated to disintegrate the mind of an intelligent victim, to 
distort his sense of values, to a point where he will not simply 
cry out “I did it!” but will become a seemingly willing ac- 
complice to the complete destruction of his integrity and the 
production of an elaborate fiction. 

The testimony in our hands, from American prisoners, 
reveals the use of a detailed method designed to mold pris- 
oners into the desired condition where they can be exploited 
to the maximum. It is a method obviously calculated by the 
Communists to bring a man to the point where a dry crust 
of bread or a few hours’ uninterrupted sleep is a great event in 
his life. All the prisoners victimized were subjected to the 
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same pattern of intimidation, deprivation of basic physical 
needs, isolation, and physical and mental torture. The tech. 
niques varied only in detail, except that the extent of thei: 
use depended on the degree of resistance shown by the jp. 
dividual prisoners. The total picture presented is one of human 
beings reduced to a status lower than that of animals: filthy. 
full of lice; festered wounds full of maggots; their sickness 
regulated to a point just short of death; unshaven, without 
haircuts or baths for as much as a year; men in rags, exposed 
to the elements; fed with carefully measured minimum quanti- 
ties and lowest quality of food and unsanitary water, served 
often in rusty cans; isolated, faced with squads of trained 
interrogators, bullied incessantly, deprived of sleep and brow. 
beaten into mental anguish. 

Imagine a human being in this condition. It is a tragic 
picture but it is true, and supported by hundreds of eyewitness 
reports. Many other individuals died in this process and can. 
not add to the testimony. We must remember that all this was 
not done as mere senseless brutality; it was done for one single 
purpose: to make free men serve Communist ambitions. 

All this testimony on Communist methods of extorting 
“confessions” in Korea suggests a frightening pattern. ; 

It suggests that the Communists were deliberately pervert- 
ing to their ends essentially the same technique which the 
famous Soviet biologist Pavlov used in his experiments on 
dogs and rats. This technique, as you all know, is called the 
“conditioned reflex.” When a rat goes through the wrong 
door, he gets an electric shock. When he goes through the 
right door, he gets a bit of cheese. Before long, you can dis- 
pense with the shock and the cheese, because the rat has been 
conditioned to enter the door you want him to enter. The 
Soviet regime has used this same technique against its own 
people in efforts to dislodge them from their traditional 
reverence for the Almighty and from their aspirations toward 
freedom; and to force them willy-nilly into the Communist 
slave pattern. 

This is the very technique which the Communists appear to 
have used on their intended “germ warfare” victims. Resist- 
ance was punished with kicks and slaps in the face, with 
worsened living conditions, with food rations lowered still 
further, with threats of death. This tightened grip was some- 
times relaxed briefly when the unyielding victim seemed in 
danger of dying. Signs of co-operation, on the other hand, 
were rewarded with slight increases in rations, with promises 
of better treatment soon. No wonder that some of our prisor- 
ers, miserably weakened with weeks and months of mistreat- 
ment, were brought down to that animal level of response 
where resistance was associated with death, where yielding 
was associated with survival, and where survival on any terms 
seemed more important than the moral principles that dis- 
tinguish men from beasts. If anything is surprising to me, it is 
that so many of our soldiers—both those who confessed and 
those who did not—although for months they were treated 
like animals or worse, somehow continued throughout to 
act like men. 

Consider the evidence on those who did not yield. A 
prisoner who the Communists assume is already acting like 
an animal is offered in sharp terms a purely anima’ stimulus: 
food or death. The obvious animal response is expected. Yet 
in one case, a man was sentenced to death 12 times, and he 
refused to yield. Another man was made to dig his own grave, 
was taken before a firing squad, heard the command to fire, 
and heard the pistols click on empty chambers; and he 
refused to yield. Such testimony as this seems to teach us 
that the spirit of man can run deeper than the reflexes of 
Pavlov. 

Wider Implications of the Bacteriological-Warfare 
Propaganda Campaign 
Just as the extorted confessions were a small part of the 


larger bacteriological-warfare plan, so the entire bacteriolog- 
ical-warfare campaign was part of a larger political program 
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of Communist imperialism. Let me refer now to certain facts 
of a different kind—facts which provide a context for our con- 
gderation of the entire bacteriological-warfare campaign. 
These facts show what the purpose of that propaganda cam- 
paign really was and how it relates to the total Communist 
stem of thought and action which gave it birth. 

” First, it now clearly appears that the entire “germ warfare” 
propaganda drive was developed to give expression to a broad 
Communist policy governing the conduct of the Korean ag- 
gression. Among other things, this policy called for giving 
wide publicity to what the aggressors called “evidence” that 
American forces in Korea had committed atrocities and so 
forth-the purpose being to discredit the United States in 
the eyes of the free world and thus to help isolate it from its 
allies. 

If we examine the history of the “germ war” propaganda 
campaign from its beginning in May, 1951, we find that it 
conforms faithfully to this broad policy of the Communists. 
The so-called “plot” was laid entirely to the United States 
Government; the only individuals marked for “confession” 
were American prisoners; the resulting propaganda, especially 
in the report of the so-called “International Scientific Com- 
mission,” was dressed up to look like “evidence” in a manner 
that was as elaborate as it was specious; and the world-wide 
publicity given to this “germ warfare” theme was at a very 
high level for several months. 

Thus, it is fair to conclude that the “germ warfare” prop- 
aganda campaign, far from being a sudden inspiration, was 
the chief means of implementing the propaganda aspects of 
abroad Communist plan concerning the Korean war. 

Second, this false-propaganda campaign is entirely con- 
sistent with Communist practices concerning: the treatment 
of prisoners of war, and indeed of all foreigners who fall into 
their hands. I shall not go into detail on this subject. Suffice 
it to say that Communist treatment of prisoners both in World 
War II and in the Korean war has consistently followed a 
policy of using these prisoners to advance the military, eco- 
nomic, and especially the political objectives of Soviet Com- 
munist policy. Under this policy no prisoner has any rights; 
those marked for political use are told that as “war criminals” 
they fall outside the protection of the Geneva Convention. In 
World War II the most intensive effort by the Soviets against 
prisoners in their hands was directed to the political indoctri- 
uation and propaganda exploitation of a minority which was 
assigned the postwar task of helping to communize Germany 
and other countries. As members of the United Nations know 
to their sorrow, hundreds of thousands of prisoners captured 
by the Soviet Union in that war have never been repatriated 
or accounted for despite the requirements of international 
law. 

Although the pattern of treatment in Korea has been per- 
haps less elaborate and ambitious than that in World War II, 
it has followed much the same lines. I suggest that we should 


consider the “germ-warfare confessions” of American prisoners ~ 


also in this context—that is to say, as one aspect of the ruthless 
exploitation of all prisoners of war and other captives to 
advance the aims of world Communism. 

Third, we know well that the Communist authorities who 
obtained and exploited these so-called “confessions” are past 
masters at the business of “getting” the kind of confessions 
they want. Certainly the chief of the Soviet Delegation is an 
authority on this subject. In the practice of Moscow and her 
illies, the “confession” is a prime propaganda instrument to 
upport the policy objectives of the moment. The examples of 
this technique since World War II are legion. They include 
not only Communists in disgrace, such as Slansky in Czecho- 
‘ovakia and Rajk in Hungary, but also non-Communists who 
fall into the hands of the authorities, like Cardinal Mindszenty 
in Hungary and William Oatis in Czechoslovakia. I need not 
belabor this point. The evidence of the falsity of such alleged 
confessions, and of the methods of duress and threat and wear- 
ing down by which they are always obtained, is too well 
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known. This is the picture of Communist “justice.” It reminds 
me of the editorial statement in a Communist newspaper in 
East Germany, which said in effect: “The people demand a 
fair trial and a speedy execution.” 

Fourth, I should like to suggest that the “germ warfare” 
propaganda campaign is the very type of activity that stems 
from the essential doctrines of Soviet Leninism and Stalinism 
concerning truth and morality. What are these doctrines? It is 
a strange thing that the Communists have repeated them so 
often and yet some of us in the free world have taken so little 
note of them. 

As to the truth, the Communists in the U.S.S.R. have elab- 
orated the Marxian doctrine to a point where no non-Com- 
munist can possibly perceive the “truth,” and indeed truth is 
whatever the Communists decide it is. On this basis, they have 
rewritten the entire history of man, from the beginnings to ° 
the present day, and when their policies change, the history 
is rewritten again to conform to the policy. Thus truth in 
their doctrine has come to be an instrument of policy, to be 
altered whenever convenient. The ancient belief that man has 
the God-given ability to distinguish rationally between fact 
and fiction has no place in Communist thought. 

As to morality, Lenin put it very succinctly when he wrote: 





—Sovfoto 


RUSSIA’S IVAN PAVLOV IN 1935 


ae 


... essentially the same technique” 


“We do not believe in eternal morality, and we expose 
all the fables about morality . . . At the basis of Commu- 
nist morality lies the struggle for the consolidation and 
consummation of Communism.” 

Let no one think that this doctrine of Lenin’s on morality is 
outdated. As recently as March 18, 1952, after the “germ war” 
propaganda had already begun, Moscow Radio broadcast a 
lecture by a man named Filanovich, who said: 

“The basis of Communist morality, Lenin taught, is the 
struggle for strengthening and achieving Communism. 
For the Soviet people everything is moral that serves the 
victory of the Communist order.” 

Thus we can surely say that in Communist doctrine and 
practice, behind the Iron Curtain, now and in the past, the 
concepts of truth and morality which are sacred to the tradi- 
tion of free men are totally subjected to the success of the 
Communist movement. Any means, any deceit, any brutality, 
is justified by the Communists if they think it contributes to 
the victory of Communism. 
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COMMUNISTS MOVE IN ON BRITAIN 


London Learns They Can Tie Up Key Industrie; 


Communists, using Britain to 
test their muscle, show again how 
they can tie up a country when 
properly placed. 

The formula: Get a foothold in 
a union that represents defense 
workers. Stir things up until work- 
ers go on strike. 

For some Britons, it’s a jolt to 
learn how much trouble Com- 
munists can make. They haven‘t 
always been concerned. 

LONDON 


The British, who sometimes feel 
that Americans worry too much about 
Communism, suddenly have devel- 
oped Communist worries of their own. 
It is being driven home to the average 
man that Communists in England are 
in a position to make serious trouble 
when they decide the time is right. 

Britain first was jolted by Communist 
activity in Malaya. Recently, troops 
were rushed to British Guiana to head 
off a Communist coup, and are still there. 
Now, troops have been used at home to 
break a wildcat strike that was used by 
Communists to test their strength in the 
London area. E 

The strike, called by drivers of gas- 
oline trucks, showed what a handful of 





Communists can do when they operate 
from key places inside a labor union. 
They gave a somewhat similar demon- 
stration a few weeks earlier when elec- 
trical workers struck against construc- 
tion projects, including atomic-energy 
plants. Other flare-ups have occurred at 
docks and food-handling depots in re- 
cent years. 

It all seems to be part of Communist 
strategy to get a strangle hold on in- 
dustrial activity essential to the defense 
of Britain. The Communists aim to do 
this with as little man power as possible. 

In the strike of gasoline truckers, 
about 2,500 men succeeded within four 
days in so crippling transport and en- 
dangering sanitation in Greater London 
that 6,000 troops had to be used to de- 
liver fuel. The Government’s action 
broke the strike in one week, the strikers 
agreeing to go back to work without win- 
ning their demands. 

Many of the strikers blamed the Com- 
munists for the walkout and were bitter 
about the failure to win any concessions. 
The fact seemed to be that a few truck 
drivers, not Communists, began a wild- 
cat strike in an effort to get wage in- 
creases. The Communists seized the op- 
portunity to build the strike into a bigger 
demonstration. 

The walkout showed how Commu- 
nists can use the wildcat strike—a walk- 
out not authorized by union officials— 
as a weapon against the elected union 
leaders and the public. 


British Communists Get Foot in Door 
TRUCKING—Gasoline strike shows what Communists can do. 
DOCKS—Strikes, Communist inspired, have been tried here. 
SHIPYARDS—Key union jobs are held by Communists. 
ATOMIC ENERGY—Communist influence felt, walkouts ham- 


per plant construction. 


COAL MINES—Union officials include twe known Communists. 
AIRCRAFT—Another union where Communists have infiltrated. 
SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES—Communists try to get a foothold. 
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STRIKEBOUND GAS TRUCKS 
. .. it took troops to move them 


Communist strategy, in moving in 0 

a key industry, is to find a large indw:. 
trial union where the membership i 
widely scattered. They had such a sit 
uation in the gasoline strike. The truck 
ers belong to the Transport and General 
Workers Union, a-catchall organization 
with more than a million members scat: 
tered through many industries. 
Although top officials of this union 
are opposed to Communism, some Con: 
munists manage to get into lesser jobs in 
the organization. The Communists ofter 
are able to do this because non-Commu: 
nist members fail to show up at union 
meetings, while the party members al 
ways are on the job. Once established in 
union-steward jobs and other lesser posts. 
the Communists wait for some excuse to 
cause trouble. 
In the gasoline truckers’ case, there 
were many grievances remaining uD 
settled from earlier disputes. Elected 
officers of the union also had been ne 
gotiating with the employers on wages, 
but some of the rank and file insisted 
that the raise was not large enough. 
The Communists seized this opportv- 
nity to discredit the elected officials, stit 
up a national crisis and engage in 4 
practice drill for possible future sabo- 
tage. A strike committee of 150 mem- 
bers was set up by the “wildcat” leaders 
Only a handful of the committeemen 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Cay You Sigure Le... 
MONROE has the Adding Machine 
for YOU! 


With the addition of the newest in modern 10-key 
adding machines to its matchless line, Monroe 
offers every business the model best suited to every 


need. Whatever your preference—whether it’s the 
full keyboard or 10-key type—Monroe has the ma- 
chine that, dollar-for-dollar, gives you the best value. 


And whether you choose the full keyboard or 10- 
key, your operators will agree on this—Monroe has 


the lightest, gentlest, fastest keyboard on any 
adding machine! Either way you figure it, a Monroe 
does a better job. 


Here’s a new thought: Why not try both types in 
your office at our expense? Then you and your oper- 
ators can pick the Monroe that does the better job 
for you. Call the Monroe Branch listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


Operators Who Know... Prefer MONROE 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC, 


General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 

















TRANSFER RECORDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 
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SYSTEM, 
SAFETY! 
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STORAGE BOXES 


Protect your inactive business records 
with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty’s storage system assures /fast- 
finding of any record. Try LIBERTY BOXES for 
quality and low cost. 25 stock sizes. 
Sold by leading stationers. 








Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Record retention chart tells you how long 

to keep specific records 

2 Gives complete informs ation for best 
procedures in record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill. 


DODGE REPORTS | 
TELL YOU WHO T— 


your best prospects are in 
new construction... 


DODGE REPORTS |S 
TELL YOU WHERE 


they're located, anywhere 
east of the Rockies... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHEN 


to call on them, right when 
they’re ready to buy. Save 
salesmen’s time...cut sales 
expenses...use Dodge 
Reports! Get ‘‘How to Use”’ 
book free. Write Dept. 5323 


DODGE REPORTS fi 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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Coal, aircraft, docks 
are Communist targets 


were known Communists, but top officers 
of the union estimated that 60 commit- 
teemen were tightly under Communist 
influence. . 

When the strike began, this strike com- 
mittee demanded that emplovers nego- 
tiate directly with the committee, ignor- 
ing regular union officials. In meetings 
of the strikers, the committee usually 
avoided written ballots in favor of a 
show of hands. The Communists, thus, 
could intimidate anv strikers who seemed 
to be veering toward a settlement. 

Communist targets, however, go far 
beyond the delivery or nondelivery of 
gasoline. Having failed to win in politics, 
Communists are determined to harass in- 





—Black >tar 
COMMUNIST HORNER 
...in a strategic spot 


dustry. They select their targets carefully. 
For example, Communists are active 
in the coal miners’ union. One of the top 
jobs is held by Arthur Horner, an ad- 
mitted Communist. Although some of the 
other leaders are opposed to Commu- 
nism, Horner is in a spot where he can 
cause trouble. Communists are worming 
into aircraft factories also, but pay little 
attention to farm-implement plants. 
Communists also concentrate on the 
docks, since British ports are a_bottle- 
neck for food and material needed in de- 
fense. In 1949, a Government report de- 
clared that the Communist Party 
called a walkout on the docks in order to 
support a Communist-dominated  sea- 
men’s union in Canada. Next time, 
Britain fears, it might be a strike on the 
docks to help Russia, if war comes. 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Aged Cheeses Associate 
... Gifts that are “different” 


Right from “America’s Little Switzerland”,our famous 
Alps Blue Box, full of aged, natural cheeses. Long a 
favorite of epicure ; contains 3 delicate dessert cheeses. 
Camembert, Glarus, Rexoli - plus 3 firm varieties - - June 
cured Swiss, old-fashioned Brick, and Port Salut. 
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Pack 3V- Alps Blue Box - 3'4 lbs.del. $5.75 


FREE BOOKLET... in full color showing beautifully packaged 
gift assortments of delicious aged cheeses available only at 
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... Jobs in Government 
sought for informers 


Similarly, the Communists are more 
interested in getting their members into 
the electronics industry than in chemi- 
cals. The Communists try to recruit 
scientists, but ignore postmen. Where 
possible, they get members into Gov- 
ernment jobs where they might turn up 
information helpful to Russia. 

The gasoline strike showed Britain 
what Communists are able to do in sabo- 
taging industry with a few people. But 
the Communists learned something, too. 
After troops broke the strike by driving 
gasoline trucks, one of the strikers re- 
marked: “Next time we will take plenty 
of refinery workers on strike with us 
and the blasted troops can’t refine gas- 
oline, too.” 


Shift in Policy 
By Labor Board 


A shift in policy is beginning to show 
up at the National Labor Relations 
Board. Early tests are being won by 
employers, as Board members appointed 
by President Eisenhower revise some of 
the old NLRB doctrines. 

A free-speech case is one example 
of the new policy line. A trial examiner, 
using earlier decisions as a guide, ruled 
that an employer violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act when he sent two letters to his 
employes on the eve of a bargaining elec- 
tion. The Board has just set aside his 
ruling and upheld the emplover, the Na- 
tional Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Evansville, Ind. 

The Board finds that the examiner 
was wrong in ruling that the letters 
amounted to interference with the elec- 
tion because of other, independent 
actions taken by the employer. Such let- 
ters, the Board now holds, will be judged 
on their contents, without regard to other 
actions of the company. Letters are per- 
mitted, under the law, if they do not 
threaten workers. 

Chairman Guy Farmer and Philip Ray 
Rodgers, both Eisenhower appointees, 
Were joined in this decision by Ivar H. 
Peterson, a holdover member. 

Refusal-to-bargain charges, in an- 
other case, were dropped by these three 
NLRB members, reversing an earlier ma- 
jority decision. The new ruling held that 
the Vulcan Steel Tank Corporation, of 
Tulsa, Okla., acted in good faith when 
it delayed enforcement of a union-security 
clause until a referendum was taken. The 
company believed the union had _ lost 
members since an earlier election. 
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Tools that ease 
jobs for workers 


YALE Trucks AND Horsts are capable 
of industry’s every lifting, moving and 
stacking job . . . can be your most valu- 
able production, storing and mainte- 
nance tools. 


Perhaps you need heavy-duty out- 
door service...choose the Gas-Powered 
YarD KinG with Yale-exclusive Fluid 
Drive. Maybe you need a lighter-weight 
Truck for aisles as narrow as 6’ or less 
... choose the Electric WAREHOUSER. 
Whatever YALE Truck or Hoist you 
choose, you'll get the time and work- 
saving equipment that can cut your 
handling costs as much as 75%. 
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Write for answers to your 
problems, too! 

How did a large milk producer’s co- 
operative cut shipping and receiving 
man hours 75% with YALE equipment? 
How did a major publishing concern 
triple storage facilities with YALE 
equipment? 
How did a one-man factory increase 
efficiency and simplify manufacturing 
operations with YALE equipment? 
How did a large steel corporation cut 
keg breakage 40% with YaLE equipment? 








Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 
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STEADY YIELDERS! 


What keeps farm income 
in Michigan so steady? 








STEADY GAINERS! 


No moneyless months for Michigan 
farmers! Every month is market month 
for crops that have matured, for ani- 
mals finished, for a full variety of by- 
products. 

Yes, Michigan farmers cash in the 
year around through broad diversifica- 
tion. What's more, they cash in big, for 
Michigan is a top-third state in farm 
income. 

You'll cash in big, too, from the sales 
action of MICHIGAN FARMER. It’s 
thoroughly read because it’s the only 
farm paper devoted wholly to the 
Michigan farmer’s interests. That makes 
it by far the favorite, preferred by 4 
out of 5 Michigan farm families. 

MICHIGAN FARMER is powerful, 
economical—and offers wide coverage. 
Not many farm markets are as steady 





STEADY GROWERS! 


and prosperous as Michigan’s. But, two 





comparable states are Ohio and Penn- | 


sylvania, served by home-edited papers 
— THE OHIO FARMER and PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. It will pay you 
to use all three. For detailed information 
write B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


oar 90x tery 105 10.6% 


7.9% 80. 





o9% 70% oes 
62% 62% 





Based on eight-year study of Michigan Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s the year around! 








East Lansing, Michigan 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 











LIFE AROUND THE WORLD @ 
memo from 





CAMP 
NAHREL BARED 





WHERE AMERICANS 
ARE FRANKLY HATED 


CAMP NAHREL BARED, Lebanon 
—The head man at the Nahrel Bared 
refugee camp asked me to stay in his 
office until a police escort arrived. 

It is dangerous, he said, for an Amer- 
ican to wander unprotected among the 
dilapidated tents and mud huts which 
house 6,000 Arabs who fled their homes 
in Palestine more than five years ago. 

Before the morning was over, the 
reason for these precautions became 
clear. These refugees blame the United 
States for their present misery—and 
they make no attempt to conceal their 
feelings from an American visitor. 

At least a dozen times during my 
visit, I heard a single theme from old 
village patriarchs and excitable young 
students. It ran as follows: 

The United States, with the help 
of other Western powers, created 
the state of Israel. America armed 
the Israelis, who then drove 880,- 
000 Arab inhabitants of Palestine 
from their homes and farms. Now 
the U.S. must force Israel to per- 
mit these Arabs to return to their 
homes. 

For the refugees, return to Palestine 
is an article of faith with young and old 
alike. 

Keys, no doors. Many women cary 
the keys to their family homes in Pales- 
tine, hanging from string around their 
necks. At refugee tents, you see these 
rusty keys hanging from tent posts. 

The older people hand down to the 
young this fanatic determination to re- 
turn to their family homes. In one of the 
camp’s tiny schoolhouses—newly _ built 
with United Nations funds—an_ Eng- 
lish-language teacher was _ illustrating 
the use of the word “either.” He wrote 
on the blackboard: 

“I must return back to my country, 
PALESTINE, either with peace oF 
blood.” 

When I was talking with the camp 
leader at his office, a blind refugee ™ 
rags burst in and shouted: “Is this an 
American journalist? Tell him were 
tired of having Americans come here 
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and look at us and ask us questions. We 
want something to happen.” 

Nothing has happened to end the 
misery of these refugees since they were 
settled here five years ago. 

Nahrel Bared means “cold river’—an 
appropriate name for this barren camp 
site. In the summer, it is baked by the 
sun. In the winter, cold winds sweep- 
ing in from the Mediterranean whip 
tents loose from their moorings and rip 
tarpaulin roofs off the mud huts. You 
find at least a half dozen people oc- 
cupying a hut no more than 6° feet 
square. They sleep on the ground, clad 
only in rags. 

The food ration. Every month, the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for 

Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
{ gives each person a food ration. It con- 
sists of about 1.3 pounds of sugar, up 
to 2 pounds of beans, less than a pound 
of fat, 22 pounds of flour, a little more 
than a pound of rice—and a bar of soap. 

The refugees get no meat, fresh 
vegetables or fruit in their ration. Some 
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—Black Star 


ARAB TENT CITY 
... 6,000 people and one doctor 


find jobs on near-by farms to earn a few 
cents so they can buy meat. Farmers are 
willing to break the Lebanese law against 
hiring of refugee labor because a refugee 
will work for about 30 cents a day, or 
one-fourth the wage paid to a Lebanese 
farm hand. 

The school situation presents a bright- 
er picture than the food outlook here at 
Nahrel Bared. The U.N. agency has 
just finished building new schools for the 
1,300 refugee children. Twenty-six young 
refugees do the teaching. The chief of 
teachers is 24 years old. None is a pro- 
fessional teacher, and few have had more 
than high-school education themselves. 

But the refugee teachers manage to 
run a school comparing favorably with 
the Lebanese schools, which are taught 
by professionals. Last year 30 refugee 
children finished the camp’s primary 
school, and took the official Lebanese 
examination for entry to high school. 
Twenty-nine passed—though few could 
‘ (Continued on page 108) 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 


Write for specifications and literature. 


Copal 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1211, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Factories: Los Angeles * Michigan City, Ind. » Warren, Pa. » Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario : 
Showrooms: Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco » New York City » Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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They're making it in 


MISSISSIPPI... 





Knox Glass Bottle Company 


Jackson, Mississippi 


The Knox Glass Bottle Com- 
pany. manufacturer of all types of 
nationally advertised glass con- 
tainers, established a branch plant 
in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1933 to 
serve Mississippi and the South. 


Since then Knox has prospered 
and grown under the healthy influ- 
ence of good local government, 
cooperative labor, and the South’s 
expanding economy. 


Knox is but one of numerous 
examples of nationally known in- 
dustries which are operating suc- 
cessfully in a state which is rapidly 
forging ahead. 


Mississippi has many advan- 
tages to offer industry in the way 
of a large reservoir of intelligent 
labor, expanding markets, abun- 
dant fuel and electricity, transpor- 
tation, and immense stores of raw 
materials. 


One advantage not to be found 
elsewhere, however, is Mississippi's 
original and unique BAWI pro- 
gram which guarantees state and 
local cooperation and provides 
financial benefits under state law. 

Under this plan, political sub- 
divisions are authorized to vote 
bonds to finance the purchase of 
land and the construction of build- 
ings for lease to new or expanding 
industries. More than 100 com- 
munities have voted such bonds. 


Mississippi will welcome you to 
this list of successfully operating 
industries and the people of the 
state will, as they have proved in 
the past, do everything possible to 
help make your venture a success. 


We invite your further investi- 
gation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for informa- 
tion will be handled promptly and 
treated with confidence. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building — Jackson, Mississippi 
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CAMP 
NAHREL BARED 


(Continued) 


actually continue their education, since 
their families didn’t have the few dollars 
needed for tuition and books. 

The most remarkable person at Nahrel 
Bared camp is an attractive young wom- 
an doctor, Riad Budien, who years 
ago went to medical school in Lebanon 
and stayed on to marry a_ Lebanese 
doctor. 

When refugees streamed into Lebanon 
from Palestine during the fighting in 
1948, she gave up her private practice 
and since then has devoted herself to the 
refugees at Nahrel Bared. She is the onh 





Black Star 


REFUGEE SQUALOR 
“|... back to Palestine!’ 


doctor here—responsible for 6,000 people 
living in squalor. She has set up a hospital 
that is immaculate, and remarkably ef- 
ficient, considering the shortage of medi- 
cine and equipment. 

In the infants’ ward, you can see a 
four-month-old baby with the frighten- 
ing, drawn features of a corpse. He is 
suffering from acute malnutrition—caused 
not by lack of food, but by the fact that 
his mother doesn’t know how to feed 
him properly. 

This kind of malnutrition is common- 
place among Arab peasants, and usually 
such children simply wither away. But 
elsewhere in the hospital you can see a 
baby who was brought in six months ago 
with the same shrunken features. Today 
he is fat and bouncy, Each day, 600 of 
these starved children get a special meal 
plus cod-liver oil. 

Growing population. Births at Nahrel 
Bared far exceed deaths. This is true 
also of other refugee camps. The total 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Among the hundreds of major com- 
panies operating successfully in 
Mississippi are these outstanding 
names in American industry... 








Oliver Iron & Steel, Inc. 
' (hydraulic pumps) 
(The Berry Division) Corinth 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
(boilers), West Point 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
(power tools), Tupelo 


Westinghouse Corporation 
(lighting fixtures), Vicksburg 


Quaker Oats Company 
(grain products), Clarksdale 


Talon, Incorporated 
(zippers), Morton 


Hercules Powder Co. 
(naval stores), Hattiesburg 


U. S. Gypsum Co. 
(wallboard), Greenville 


American Bosch Corporation 
(automotive electric parts) 
Columbus 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
(flooring), Jackson 


The William Carter Co. 
(underwear), Senatobia 


American Paper Tube Co. 
(spindles), Port Gibson 


Erie Resistor Corporation 
(electronic component parts) 
Holly Springs 


Seminole Manufacturing Co. 
(men’s clothing), Aberdeen 


Le Tourneau Company 
(earth moving machinery) 
Vicksburg 
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CAMP 
NAHREL BARED 


(Continued) 


number of Arab refugees is growing at 
the rate of nearly 25,000 a year. 

The real tragedy is that no one is yet 
ready to tell the refugees the truth about 
their prospects for the future. 

Officially, the U.N. still guarantees 
these refugees the right to return to Pal- 
estinet But, unofficially, U.N. workers 
here concede that few, if any, could ever 
go back. Since the refugees fled, roughly 
700,000 Jewish emigrants from Europe 
and the Middle East have settled in the 
new state of Israel, and it’s getting crowd- 
ed there. Also, the Israelis will not risk 
taking back thousands of hostile Arabs. 

The United Nations is trying to find 
another solution; Two years ago, it es- 
tablished a 200-million-dollar fund to 
finance the resettlement of the refugees 
in other Arab countries. 

This was supposed to be a three-year 
program. But two years have gone by, 
and practically none of the money has 
been spent. The other Arab countries, 
with the exception of Jordan, will not 
accept the refugees for permanent reset- 
tlement. And the Arab refugees at this 
camp, and camps scattered through Jor- 
dan, Syria and Gaza, live in the expecta- 
tion that one day soon they will return 
to their homes in Israel. 

Many U.N. officials now believe it is 
time to make clear that the vast majority 
of refugees can never go back—that only 
resettlement in other Arab countries can 
end their miserable plight. 

A new program. The U.N. refugee 
agency has already prepared a report 
along these lines. It recommends that 
during the next year, responsibility for 
refugee relief be turned over to the Arab 
nations themselves—with a specific cut- 
off date for U.N. financial assistance. 
Meantime, the U.N. would guarantee 
help to those countries in carrying out 
irrigation and other development projects 
to provide new land and homes for the 
refugees. 

Unless some solution is reached, the 
situation easily could become dangerous 
—with the U.S. as chief victim. 

A young teacher here at Nahrel Bared 
emphasized this by warning me that he 
and his friends would take up terrorism 
“if something isn’t done to give us 
justice.” I asked who would be the tar- 
gets. “Anyone who opposes justice for the 
refugees,” he snapped. 

From the way he looked at me, there 
was little doubt whom he meant. 


























ARRIVE SHIPSHAPE 
.»G0 BY SH/P/ 


Enjoy 6 glorious, restful days on 
the great air conditioned liners 
Independence and Constitution 
sailing the Sunlane to Gibraltar 
. . « or 8 equally wonderful 
days to Cannes or Genoa, gate- 
way to all Europe ... 9 days 
to Naples. 


GREAT CRUISE OF 1954 


Mediterranean, Egypt, INDIA... 
65 days ... 19,000 miles . . 

s.s. INDEPENDENCE .. . Feb. 4 
to Apr. 10 . . . from $1,750. 


See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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A thread of adventure runs through 
our production lines, 

our research department, 

our engineering and office staff, 


For generations we’ve taken 
a proprietary interest 
in transportation... 
an interest that has revolutionized 
railroad car loading, 
saving railroads and shippers 
millions of dollars... an interest 
that has solved truck-loading 
and truck and bus heating 
and ventilating problems 
and provided improved 
and economical 
storage battery separators... 
an interest that turned to making 
aircraft parts and cargo tie-down 
equipment, shelter heaters, 
stampings and rocket motor bodies 
and other devices for the military... 
an interest that has helped 
many companies with 
product development and 
custom manufacturing problems, 





We not only take pride in the 

quality products we make, but 

we take an interest in helping them 
solve customers’ problems. 

We'd like to talk about yours. 
Evans P»rduets Company, 

Dept. AA-11, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Plants at Hlymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay 
and Roseburg, Ore.; Vancouver, B.¢. 





PRODUCTS FOR IN TRY 
Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment 

Automotive Heaters * Parts & Stampings 
Douglas Fir Plywood « Battery Separators 
Dimension Lumber & Wood Products. 
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Trend of American Business 




















24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The big debate over the business outlook turns now on what the consumer is 
expected to do. 


There is fairly wide agreement that other sources of demand are weakening-- 

A_slow but lengthy decline in Government spending, still being planned. 

More defense cuts, not big but continuing over a long period. 

Less business spending. Private surveys suggest 1954 outlays for plant and 
equipment will run 5 to 10 per cent below 1953. 














Who will fill the gap left in demand by these reductions? The answer given 
by optimistic forecasters is: The consumer. 

Consumers have fat savings. In theory, they could spend more and may do 
so, when competition brings them lower prices, better quality, more service. 

But consumers, on current evidence, are in no mood to spend more right now. 


The auto industry seems to bear testimony to that. 

Dealers, in effect, have cut_ prices of new cars. 

Cuts, in the form of discounts, trade-ins, are sizable. 

Yet sales since June have been dropping steadily. 

A seasonal decline, some auto makers think. But in most postwar years, 
except when output was restricted, sales rose in summer months. 














Department stores find the customer harder to catch. 

Their sales were down 7 per cent from last year in the October 24 week. 

Not just a short trend. The last month averages about 5 per cent less than 
1952. Sales, after seasonal adjustments, have been declining fairly steadily 
Since May. 

Blame the weather? Retailers seem to. Indian summer, longer than usual 
this year, was thought to be keeping women from thinking of warm suits and 
coats. But some trade reports show dresses, other smaller-price items selling 
well. Maybe it's cost-consciousness instead of weather. A cold snap should tell. 











Other retailers also find sales harder to make. The Commerce Department's 
figure for total retail sales, adjusted for seasonal factors, hit a peak in 
February, stayed near that level through June, then slipped slowly. 

September volume, 14 billions, was the lowest in 10 months. 

Durable-goods sales were the smallest this year. Declines hit, besides 
autos, furniture and appliance stores and jewelry stores. 

















Pickup in nondurables, forecast by many hopeful businessmen, failed to show 
up. Sales in these lines were the smallest since September, 1952. Only drug- 
Stores got a lift. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Some of the disappointments mirrored in September figures-- 
Apparel stores: smallest volume since March, 195l. 

Eating and drinking places: poorest business since November, 1952. 

Food stores: on a par with September, 1952, instead of expected increase. 








Business already has had the benefit of a great consumer boom. 

This is pointed out by a Government economist. Total business activity-- 
gross national product--was running in the third quarter at an annual rate 26 
billions higher than third quarter, 1952. Making up that increase-- 

Federal spending, a 2.3-billion increase, 9 per cent of the total rise; 

State and local-government spending, a 1.8=-billion increase, 7 per cent; 

Business investment, a 6-billion increase, 22 per cent; 

Consumer expenditures, a 16-billion increase, 62 per cent of the rise in 
dver-all activity. Against that record of consumer spending, some economists 
question whether the great consumer boom lies just ahead--or behind. 

















The consumer seems to feel that now is a good time to save money. 

Based on Treasury figures for June-August, sales of E and H savings bonds 
are running about 15 per cent ahead of last year. Sales have gone up more than 
average in some places where Government finds a “substantial labor surplus.* 

Kenosha, Wis., gave a 35 per cent boost to savings-bond sales. 

Pierce County, Wash., boosted purchases 52 per cent. 

Farmers also are buying more bonds (See page 85). 

Time deposits in banks have increased nearly 5 billions in the last year. 
Insurance sales are heavy. 











Tax cuts are relied on by Government to encourage people to buy more. 
This means that-- 

The 10 per cent cut in individual income taxes, enacted for January l, 
will not be hindered. This, by itself, could leave consumers an added 3 
billions to spend--or save. 

Congress may yet decide to freeze the Social Security pay-roll tax at its 
present level. This will mean rescinding an increase that goes into effect in 
January. The increase would, otherwise, offset about 600 millions of the 
individual tax cut (and also raise employer taxes 600 millions). 

The Administration is not likely to ask for a sizable boost in excises. 











What will be done if consumers still do not spend more liberally? 

The Administration hopes to rely mostly on “indirect” stimulants. 

Money supply is to be increased still further, to encourage credit buying. 

Bigger tax cuts are studied, for use if monetary measures fail. 

As a last resort, Government will lend heavily to business, spend more in 
export subsidies, public works, possibly defense programs. 











Treasury is now lined up with Federal Reserve Board in effort to make 
money more plentiful. New 2-billion bond issue was tailored for banks. Means 
that, if banks buy a big share as expected, bank deposits can expand, business 
and consumers eventually may find it easier to borrow and buy goods. Rate of 
2% per cent for 8 years compares with 2% paid in September on a 3%-year issue. 
"Sound money" doesn't necessarily mean money that's dear or hard to get. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 





got rid of overtime for H. R. Toll 


Here’s how vital reports — printed at 6,000 lines per hour — 
cut bookkeeping work to a minimum and eliminate over- 
time for a Minneapolis distributor. 

The H. R. Toll Company reports such benefits from its 
Remington Rand punched-card installation as: on-time 
statements including complicated container demurrage cal- 
culations .. . automatic accounts receivable aging for faster, 
easier collections ...and inventory control by actual item 
turnover without guesswork. They also get such time-saving 
management facts as: fast, detailed sales analysis by prod- 
uct, salesman, territory ... up-to-date facts on gross and net 





ALPHABETICAL 
TABULATOR 


AUTOMATIC 
PUNCH 


ELECTRONIC 
SORTER 











profits...complete data for making decisions on pricing 
policies ... and automatic scheduling of overall operations. 

This profit-building idea shows clearly why your Reming- 
ton Rand representative is so well equipped to do the best 
job for you. After he gets all the facts about your problem, 
he is free to recommend the one method which will best 
suit your needs: manual, visible, photographic, machine, 
punched-card, electronic, or any combination of these meth- 
ods. He can also offer you any business service required for 
the efficient installation and operation of your system. Feel 
free to call him on any kind of management problem. 


GOOD EXAMPLE FOR SMALL FIRMS 


Certified Report #876 proves once again that small firms, 
as well as large, can profit by punched-card methods. This 
report shows in detail how the H. R. Toll Co. cut costs and 
eliminated overtime with Remington Rand punched-card 
methods. For your free copy, call Remington Rand in your 
city or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1358, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


































Finance Week 








A NEW DAY FOR TAXPAYERS 





Washington to Agents: Settle in Field, Not Cour 


Taxpayers at odds with Gov- 
ernment are in line for a break. 

Top tax collector T. Coleman 
Andrews is ordering his agents 
to get more and quicker agree- 
ments on disputed cases—and to 
avoid bruising the taxpayer in 
the process. 

Aim .; to end a log jam in 
Internal Revenue and the Tax 
Court, but the by-products should 
be pleasing to taxpayers. 


People who decide to battle it out 
with the tax collector in the future 
may be in for the shock of their lives. 
They may find the tax agent surpris- 
ingly easy to get along with, and ready 
to come to terms. 

What’s happening is this: 

Tax agents around the country are 
getting their orders to settle more dis- 
putes by amicable agreement, and to do 
it without browbeating the taxpayer. 

Harassing tactics—where, or if, used 
by collectors—are_ out. Specifically, 


~~ 
Lawsuits Over Taxes Keep Piling Up 





ps 


Source: U.S. Tax Court 
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agents are being told not to raise issues 
simply as threats in dickering over tax 
bills. They’re told, too, that certain other 
questionable practices are prohibited 
and that doubts should be resolved in 
favor of taxpayers more often. 

Reason for these orders is a new drive 
to get disputed tax cases settled more 
quickly, before they reach the stage of 
costly lawsuits. The result, if tax agents 
follow instructions, will be easier, quick- 
er settlements for taxpayers who disagree 
with Government over their tax bills. 

Another result can be to ease what 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue T. 
Coleman Andrews calls “a seriously con- 
gested situation” in the Appeals Divi- 
sion of Internal Revenue and in the U.S. 
Tax Court. Mr. Andrews is out to reduce 
the number of cases that get into the 
appeals machinery and the courts. To 
do that, he is pressing field agents to 
reach settlements with taxpayers. 

Pile-up of tax cases, as the chart 
on this page shows, is one that’s reaching 
really troublesome proportions. In mid- 
1946 there were 5,469 cases pending be- 
fore the Tax Court of the United States. 
Now there are 12,576. 

The court jam now is so severe that a 
taxpayer might take years to get a deci- 


(Cases pending in U.S. Tax Court) 


sion on what he owes. The typical cag 
requires at least 18 months in the Ty 
Court, even if not appealed. In moy 
cases, somebody—Government or the 
taxpavyer—must pay 6 per cent interes 
on the tax liability while disputes ay 
being settled. 

Some relief already is being felt jj 
the Tax Court, though officials don} 
know why or whether it will continu, 
Petitions filed with the court, afte 
mounting steadily for years, suddenh 
turned downward early in 1953. Eve 
if that trend goes on, though, the Ta 
Court will be clogged for years. 

Behind the Tax Court, there’s mor 
congestion—in the Appeals Division of 
Internal Revenue. Altogether, near 
57,000 disputed cases are pending there, 
despite some headway in reducing the 
stack in recent months. 

Mr. Andrews’s solution, summed w 
in an order to agents, is: Get “a greater 
degree of finality in a larger number of 
cases at the earliest possible administra. 
tive stage.” 

Specifically, here are some of the 
ground rules being laid out for agents: 

“Leverage” tactics are prohibited. To 
understand what this means for taxpay- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Westinghouse J 40 powers F4D 


to world speed record 
U. S. Navy establishes new mark of 753.4 mph 
















A Westinghouse J 40 turbojet powered the Douglas F4D 
“Skyray” to 761.414 mph as it recaptured the world speed 
record for the United States by streaking to an official aver- 
age of 753.4 mph over the required course. 

Designed and manufactured by the Westinghouse Aviation 
Gas Turbine Division in South Philadelphia, Pa., the J 40 and 
other outstanding turbojets now are being produced at the 
huge Westinghouse jet engine plant in Kansas City, Mo. 


This J 40 contribution to record-breaking jet progress is 


another example of Westinghouse turbojet leadership. Official representatives check film of individ- 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Aviation Gas Turbine ual passes—746.075, 761.414, 746.053 and 

apis . ’ 759.499 mph—to determine official average 
Division, Lester Branch P. O., Philadelphia 13, Pa.  5-s4032-a of the Westinghouse powered Douglas F4D. 


you can 6e SURE...1¢ iS 


Westinghouse 














How To Switch Stocks 
To Save Taxes 


B* following certain definite rules, you can save materially in year-end 
taxes. Under certain conditions a 48% income tax can be cut to 26%. 
UNITED'S new Report shows the steps to follow in switching stocks to 
save taxes and improve your investment position. 

In addition to these easily understood tax-saving rules, our Staff gives 
further help by listing 30 active stocks with poor prospects, which should 
be switched, and 10 attractive issues for replacement. 


30 STOCKS TO SWITCH — 10 TO BUY 


This new Report gives definite switch or buy advice on the following and 
other active stocks. 


Amer Radiator Carrier Corp Tran W Air Pitts Steel 
Col Broad A Mack Trucks Crucible St Pitts Coke 
Allegheny Lud Food Mach So. P.R.Sug Royal Typew 
Amer Bakeries Foster Wheel Freept Sulph Seaboard Fin 
Amer Car & F Col Pictures Koppers Co St Oil Ohio 


Amer Nat Gas Nor St Pwr Suther Paper Texas G Sul 
Amer Z,L &S E. W. Bliss Timken R Br W Indies Sug 
Elec Stor Bat Bullard Co Nat Lead Westg Air Br 
Amer Loco Curtiss Wr Louisv & Nash Worth Corp 


Which of these stocks should be switched — which bought? Read how you can cut 
down on your 1953 taxes, and place your account in a stronger position to profit. 
Send only $1 for your copy of this timely Report. You will receive also, without extra 
charge, the next four issues of UNITED Investment Reports. (This offer open to new 
readers only.) 


———— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ~~~ 
UNITED Reports em 


are backed by 33 years’ ex- | 
erience in counselling PEP cn cass ease od Sue aak owe sees belcue knees 


investors. They are used 
by more investors than any EE PTET TO 
other advisory service. 


act Now! mai |UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 I 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 











e 
Meouing 4e0u? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 





Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, [ncorporated,on 
October 20, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 

$1.1214 per share on the 
417,% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 





Common Stock dividends are 
payable Dec. 16, 1953 tostock- 
holders of record Dec. 3, 1953. 
Dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 442% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
January 1,1954tostockholders 
of record Dec. 3, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 20, 1953 


For Your Business Xmas List 
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Choice Wheels of N. Y. State 


CHEDDAR CHEESE 
Selected wheels from choice old-fash- 
ioned N. Y. State Cheddar. Cured 


and aged to per- $4.50 


fection. Packed to prevent drying. * 
Perfect arrival guaranteed, postpaid. ooh eos 
Send list; your gift card or oursenclosed. west of Rockies 


DAIRYLEA® 
100 Park Ave. Room 30, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Finance Week 
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Tax issues, once settled 
Ic 


are to stay settled... 





ers, take the individual who filed ay jy, 

come tax return in March, 1952, mad 
final payment on his $15,000 tax bill fy “ 
1951 and forgot the whole thing. Noy 
he gets word from Internal Revenue thy 
many of his deductions are disallowe fF 
and he owes an additional $5,000, 

If the taxpayer thinks the law entitls 
him to those deductions, he can deman 
an informal conference with local ty 
officials and argue his case. In the howf” 
trading that follows, though, he migh# 
find the tax agent raising all sorts of ney 
issues, perhaps challenging the taxpayf 
on his 1950 and 1949 returns. The ip. 
plication is that, if the taxpayer does 
come across with the extra $5,000, th 
agent will find it necessary to press al 
these other issues. 

Or, again, the taxpayer might reac ind 
agreement with the examiner on som 
issues and not on others. If so, he can ap. 
peal. When he does, the appeal offices 
going over his case, might raise all kind ” 
of new issues in an effort to pry thi 
$5,000 out of the taxpayer. Or thefh- 
might reopen the issues that the taxpy. i 
er already has argued out and settled oe 
with the examiner. * 

It’s these “leverage” tactics that the a 
Commissioner now is prohibiting in a " 
order that states a “policy against raising a 
issues for trading purposes only ... ‘ 
Specifically, agents are told not to re. 
open agreed issues or to raise new issues agt 
“unless the ground for such action is: f 
substantial one and the potential effec 
on tax liability is material.” 

“Nuisance value” settlements, le 
which taxpayers pay more than they thi B® ; 
they owe just to avoid costs of a lav * 
suit, also are banned. They work like tog 
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r : , . tay 
The taxpayer, discussing his retum ne 
with the revenue agent, might concee we 


that some of his deductions were 0 er 
doubtful validity and that he owed, si 4 
$2,000 more, but not $5,000. The agent 
knowing that a suit would cost the ta 
payer $1,000 or so, might say, “If youl 
admit that two or three of these other de 
ductions also are invalid and pay, sf, 
$3,000, we'll call it square.” In that situ, 
ation, the taxpayer might pay the $3,000) 
to avoid court costs. 

Now, says Commissioner Andrevl 
those nuisance-value _ settlements at 
strictly prohibited. The ban, though co 
works both ways. Agents are warneg 
not to accept settlements in which taf 4, 
payers offer to pay substantially less than pk 
their assessments in the hope that Gov: ex 
ernment will accept in order to avoll 
another suit. lox 

“If youre sure you are right,” Me tin 
Andrews is telling his agents in effec) i, 
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_,. Orders to agents: Don't 
log works with minor cases 


| an ip then stick to your position and I'll back 
, Made - all the way to the Supreme Court.” 
bill fr he cost may be more than the gain, but 
‘ " he result will be a warning to other tax- 
ue that 


llowslhY: ; 
wowe Where real doubt clouds the issues, 
0. owever, the Commissioner has other ad- 


entitle for his agents. 

tema Simply put, it’s this: Don’t waste time 
cal ty nnd money for taxpayers and Govern- 
© hore Ament by standing pat on doubtful issues 
 migiff nless important tax questions or big 
of ner sums of money are involved. Don't clog 
‘XPa\tihe machinery with minor cases that can 
‘he Bake vears to settle and then end in a 
doesnt ourt decision forcing Government to re- 
00, thifund taxpayers’ money, with interest. 

Tess i Instead, says Mr. Andrews to_ his 
hgents, be more ready to let the taxpayer 
vin on doubtful issues—so long as no 
ajor precedent or large sum is involved. 
That advice, if followed by agents, can 
ean easier and quicker tax agreements 
for thousands of individuals and _busi- 
nesses. Federal tax law, it’s admitted, has 
become so complicated that neither offi- 
ials nor taxpayers can predict how the 
Scourts might rule on thousands of border- 
line cases. Result is a growing load of 
disputes, raised by honest differences of 
opinion. They can be settled only by 
friendly agreement or by court trial. 

What the Commissioner wants is more 
agreements and fewer trials. If his orders 
are followed, thousands of taxpayers will 
find their tilts with revenue agents short- 
et, happier, less costlv. 

Other changes, though, may be less 
pleasing to some taxpayers. 

Secret rulings, for one thing, are no 
longer to be issued. In the past, a big 
taxpayer might get, in advance and in 
secret, a ruling in regard to the tax treat- 
ment that would be accorded some profit- 
able deal the taxpayer had in mind. He 
still can get such rulings, but they no 
longer will be held secret. 

Rulings requested by individuals or 
groups now are being published by In- 
my temal Revenue in an effort to give to all 
aa ere the advice requested by the 
$3,008 ot Names of those asking rulings still 

are kept confidential. 
drew Tax evaders, too, face a mew policy. In 
a the past, a tax dodger hit by a criminal 
hough indictment often was able to enter a no- 
varnedft Contest plea and, thus, avoid conviction 
or confession. Now, says Attorney Gen- 


sh tak: 
: a eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., the no-contest 
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raising 
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V issues 
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| effect 


nts, ll 
»y think 
a lav- 
ke this 
return 
‘concede 
ere i 
ad, sa\ 
agent, 
he tai: 
f youl 
her de: 


oe plea will not be accepted in such cases 
: except in rare situations. 

Taken together, these changes—if fol- 
“% lowed to the letter—mean this: An easier 


effect, 


- avoid 


time for ordinary taxpayers, a rougher 
time for evaders. 
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The M. & St. L. Celebrates 


Careful Handling Month 
in October... 


AND 12 TIMES A YEAR 








very October, beginning in 1953, 
E is to be celebrated by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and all 

the other Railways that carry 

freight as 


CAREFUL HANDLING MONTH 


It is aimed at the goal of completely 
efficient transportation of America’s rail- 
road freight, which in 1952 alone 
exceeded 2,600,000,000 tons. 

Just as Perfect Shipping Month each April 
has been a prime factor in better packing, 
labeling and loading of freight by shippers, 
Careful Handling Month highlights the rail- 
road program for ever-better facilities and 
methods in switching and hauling of loaded cars. 

The M. & St. L., a leader from the start in 
the Perfect Shipping Campaign in the Midwest, 
plans an even more aggressive part in the 
Careful Handling drive. 

Johnny Careful, famous boss of Perfect 
Shipping, has charge likewise of Careful 
Handling Month, which on the M. & St. L. 
is to be observed twelve times a year as a part 
of the M. & St. L. program for constant 
improvement of its 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 


7ée MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zacluay 


STream Lined 











MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 
KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


..- help eliminate drafts and air currents ... keep out dirt 
and dust ... compensate for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and close, as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Michaels Astragals are available in several styles, two of 
which are illustrated here. 








Type E 
may be applied to either wood or hollow is for bulinose hollow metal 
metal bevel doors, or as a stop bead. or wood doors (double acting). 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


Aluminum Doors ® Store Fronts Grilles and Wickets 
Bronze Doors © Bank Screens Kick and Push Plates 
Elevator Doors and Partitions Tablets and Signs 
Name Plates e 
Push Bars ® Stair Railings Extruded Thresholds 
Lettering © Lamp Standards MI-CO Parking Meters 
Marquees © Inurnment Urns ® Museum Trophy Cases 
Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 


« 
7 
e 

Check Desks © Cast Thresholds 
co 
. 


Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 











. .. is generally out in front of the 

others. His clothes reflect his leader- 

ship. He refuses to pay any more than 

he needs to pay for the custom charac- 

ter he wants in his shoes. That’s why 

he wears the Taylor-Made shoe. Visit : 

your Taylor-Made dealer. Discover ete 2 
what our shoemakers i: Maine do E. E. Taylor Corp., Freeport, Maine 
with superb leathers and a sharp sense 

of thrift. Most styles, $14.95 — $18.95. 


Style 6057,.$17.95 


This shoe's Taylor-Made custom features include chamois-lined tongues, 
full leather linings, leather-bound top, spread eyelets, luxury calfskin in briar brown. 


























[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal cour 
and administrative decisions: 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, \; 

can now deal with the General Sey 
ices Administration in selling to the Cy 
ernment office supplies for the arng 
forces. The Department of Defense tray 
fers this procurement program from } 
Army to GSA. 


* * * 


TAX RULINGS. You can, accordif 

to the Commissioner of _ Inten 
Revenue, be assured that his office 
not issue any secret tax rulings. Ty 
Commissioner says that. so long as he 
head of the Internal Revenue Servi¢ 
there will be no secret rulings such 
the one that allowed income tax dedy 
tions of political-campaign contributia 


as bad debts. 
* * * 


UNION CONTRACTS. You can, 4 

an employer, refuse to accept # 
union-security provision with a bargiis 
ing union if you have reason to belie 
the union has lost its majority in yo 
plant. The National Labor Relation 
Board holds that an employer showed 1 
bad faith in rejecting such a_ contr 
until a referendum was held. 


* * % 


WAGE-HOUR ACT. You can dj 
regard provisions of the Wage-Ho 
law for your employes engaged in buil 
ing a new city reservoir. A federal 
trict court rules that such workers # 
not covered even though water from ti 
reservoir later will be used in produc 
goods for interstate commerce. 


* * * 


BUSINESS TAXES. You can consi(i 

that you are carrying on a trade 
business, for tax purposes, if you devo 
all your business energies and time! 
exploring and developing mining pr 
erties, even though you have no incol 
from the mining activities. In this rulin 
the Tax Court allows the taxpayer ' 
carry back his losses from one year to 
earlier year. 


* * * 


RICE. You can ship rice to m® 

countries without getting an indivi 
ual export license from the Commer 
Department. In making this announe 
ment, the Department’s Bureau of F? 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPO! 
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eign Commerce points out that individ- 
ual licenses still are required to export 
the grain to Hong Kong, Macao and 
Communist countries. 


* * * 


METALS. You can now use colum- 

bium and tantalum in manufactur- 
ing civilian goods. Restrictions on civil- 
jan uses of these alloying materials are 
removed by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 


* * * 


TAXES. You cannot prevent a certi- 

fied public accountant who handles 
your tax affairs from showing your rec- 
ords to an Internal Revenue agent. By 
refusing a review, the Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a court ruling that an 
accountant must respond to an agent's 
summons to testify about his client’s 
tax liability and to produce records. 


* * * 


PARTNERSHIPS. You cannot avoid 

paying a tax on your separate in- 
come that you turn over to your family 
partnership under an agreement that all 
income of the partners will be lumped 
together for distribution as partnership 
income. A circuit court of appeals holds 


| that such an agreement does not relieve 


a partner of tax liability for the full 
amount of his separate income. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot, 
as an employer, refuse to give a 
union information about wages and job 
classifications that is needed to check on 
operation of its collective-bargaining con- 
tract. A federal court of appeals finds 
that an employer violated the Act by 
withholding such information. 


* * * 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You cannot, as 

a farmer, usually get price supports 
for your 1954 basic crops unless you 
comply with all acreage allotments estab- 
lished for your farm. In making this 
eligibility rule, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment exempts some wheat crops. 


EXPORTS. You cannot export cer- 

tain coal-tar mixtures unless you ob- 
tan an individual export license from 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. In 
Placing this restriction, the Bureau ex- 
empts shipments having a value of no 
more than $500. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 


@ Courts and Government bureaus. In making 


eir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


§ ™any facts which, for reasons of space, can- 


hot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 

tefer interested readers to sources of this 
lc material. 
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‘Ever hear of Isolated Phase Bus ?”’ 


You probably haven’t. Not unless you’re an engineer. 
These huge ducts carry the heavy currents produced by 
giant electric generators. They’re called ‘‘bus”— Isolated 
Phase Bus. 


When you think of an electric power system, visualize 
a large generator as the heart. The bus then becomes 
the main artery leading from the heart. Bus runs consist 
of large copper conductors suspended within individual 
metal housings. They are usually built in threes—to 
conduct current in the three phases in which electric 
power is generated. Each phase is isolated to prevent 
short-circuiting of the entire system. 


Next time you turn on the lights, remember. The 
electricity probably started on its way to you from a gener- 
ator through Isolated Phase Bus— pioneered and developed 
by I-T-E for many of the world’s greatest power projects. 


1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


manufacturers for industry 


circuit breakers « metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment e mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components « specialized metal fabrications 


CER €O. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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Business activity, despite some gains 


here and there, is failing to take up 
the slack that has developed. 


New claims for unemployment compen- 


sation rose again in the week ended 
October 24 and were substantially 
above the corresponding week of any 
vear back to 1949. 


Department-store sales dipped to 322 


on the indicator in the week ended 
October 24. Sales for October were 
about the same as they were in Sep- 
tember, when they hit a low for 1953. 
In the latest week, sales were 7. per 
cent below a year ago. There were 
losses from last year in all 12 Federal 
Reserve districts. 


Bank loans to business, lagging since 


midyear, shrank 89 millions at weekly 
reporting banks in the week ended 
October 21. 


The drop in production, rather sharp 


in September, seems to have halted in 
October. Steel mills operated at a 
higher rate, accompanied by a rebound 
of steel-scrap prices. Meanwhile, auto 
output recovered from its low of Sep- 
tember, when it was held back by 
effects of the fire in a transmission 
plant of General Motors Corporation. 


Weakness that appeared in September 


in output of soft goods is a threat to 
business activity. The textile, apparel 
and leather industries all reported 
rather sharp declines in employment 
and hours worked. 


The decline in business, like the boom 


that preceded it, has centered in the 
hard-goods industries. Adjustments in 
business will be milder if they have 
no great effect on industries making 
soft goods. As the top chart shows, out- 
put of hard goods has fallen 8 per 





MINUS : 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 


cent since March. The drop in soft 
goods was only 3 per cent. 


Manufacturers’ operations in Septem- 


ber shed light on what is happening. 
Shipments fell to 24.9 billions, 2 per 
cent below August, 7 below April. 
Shipments of hard goods have dropped 
11 per cent since April, soft goods 
only 3. 


New orders received in September 


held at 22.4 billions, unchanged from 
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August but 13 per cent below April. 
Orders for hard goods are down 24 
per cent since April. Orders for soft 
goods are down only 2 per cent. 


The order backlog, now feeding pro- 


duction and shipments, slumped _ to 


9 


64.5 billions on October 1, down 3 


billions in a month, 11 below the pea 
of a year ago. Orders for hard good; 
make up 61.6 billions of the total, 

Cancellations of orders for defeny 
goods have helped deflate the back. 
log since last March. Some cancel. 
tions are still to come as defense off. 
cials set a mew and smaller goal fo 
expansion of the Air Force. 

Inventory purchases are no longer a 
expansionary force. Manufactures 
added only 200 millions to their jp. 
ventory in September. It was the small. 
est increase in six months. Department 
stores reduced their stocks in Septen- 
ber for the first time since March. 

Household-appliance prec‘ucers hav 
been liquidating inventory. Manufac. 
turers and wholesalers had only 613- 
000 refrigerators on September | 
down 346,000 from June 1. Inventon 
of washing machines has come down 
from 548,000 on July 1 to 383,000 on 
October 1. 

Lagging demand of consumers, &. 
pecially for hard goods, is cutting the 
flow of goods from manufacturers. In 
September and October the sale of ap- 
pliances, furniture, radios and TV sets 
ran well below a year ago. 

The pinch on consumers’ purchasing 
power is tightening. Pay rolls are be- 
ing cut by layoffs and reductions in 
hours of work. Yet on September 15 
the cost of living edged up to a new 
record high. Plight of the city worker, 
in some cases, is like that of the 
farmer. 

The pattern of business activity so fa 
has been that of a slow, irregular de 
cline, led by the hard-goods industries 
That pattern should continue donmi- 
nant next year. 
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LL ALL HE DID WAS MAKE A MAP 


In Roman times maps were as closely guarded as atomic formulas 
are now... and for much the same reason. Accurate maps of roads and 
harbors were as rare as uranium 235. Copying them was treason. 


Today modern printing methods have enabled Rand M¢Nally to put 





good maps within the reach of every school child and traveler. Not 





wars, but sales campaigns, are planned now with Rand M¢€Nally 


maps. And the accuracy which makes our maps so valuable is 





being turned to other technical tasks, such as the printing of tickets 








and timetables, reference books for banks, and commercial 











printing of many kinds where precision is essential. 





PUBLISHERS - PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS © ESTABLISHED 1856 * CHICAGO * NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 














The CAPEHART ‘“Caddy.”’ America’s 
most distinguished Personal Portable Radio. 
Plays on AC or DC current, or on new long- 
life batteries. In fashion-smart colors with 
authentic Scotch tartans. $39.95% 
























You give so much more...when you give 









THE INCOMPARABLE 





, = give so much more in years of treasured enjoyment 
... yet a Capehart is easily within the reach of all. 
It’s a marvel of quality plus economy made possible by j 
the skills in engineering and production that j 


have made ITaT a great American trademark. 
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The CAPEHART “Rhapsody.” Life- 
size 24-inch Capehart Diamond-Brilliant 
Picture. Twin-Power Chassis engineered 
for UHF. Handsome scratch-resistant 
Floratone cabinet in Ebony. Built-in 
higher-gain antenna. Famous Capehart 
quality and luxury at only $299.95* 
(Base extra) 


The CAPEHART Table Radio (Model T-522). 
As distinctive in styling as it is in performance. 
Automatic volume control, tone compensation, 
vernier tuning. Plastic cabinet in smart decora- 
tor colors, $24.95* 






The CAPEHART * Executive.”* An outstand- 
ing Clock Radio for home or office. Symphonic- 
Tone radio, radio alarm, sleep switch, appliance 
outlet, phono jack. Plastic cabinet in Ebony or 
Dresden White with striking gold face. $39.95* 


\ *Slightly higher in the South and West. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For full information on Capehart products, write to Capehart-Farnsworth Company, Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana 
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Business Around the World 











LONDON ¢® PARIS ©® ROME @¢ MOSCOW 





>> The American business scene now is getting a microscopic examination in 
European circles. Signs of U.S. readjustment, multiplying, are noted carefully 
but calmly. Letdown has long been expected. 

U.S. business shakeout isn't a jarring new idea to get used to. It got 





plenty of advance billing on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Europeans aren't happy about it. But they aren't hysterical either. 

One reason is that Western Europe is as well off as it has been any time 
since the war. That goes for both industry and agriculture. The need for 
U.S. aid is much less than it was. Self-confidence seems to be growing. 


>> In some British circles, U.S. readjustment is not expected to be as sharp 
as was thought likely several months ago. This is the line of reasoning that has 
recently appeared in the influential newspaper, the Manchester "Guardian": 

American mood has changed since it was discovered that the Russians, too, 
may well have the secret of the H=-bomb. 

Americans for the first time feel exposed to lethal attack. 

Result is a new review of the defense program. There is now little chance 
of any substantial cut in defense Spending. Rather, it will continue at about 
the present level. If that's the case, the U.S. economic outlook changes. 

A balanced budget goes by the board. Tax cuts next year will lop off 
several billions in revenues. Farm program will be more expensive than planned. 

Red ink--deficit Spending--looks inevitable. 

Deficit spending by the Government will tend to counteract the effect of 
a moderate setback for private business. 

Government spending will not be big enough to offset a really deep dip in 
American consumer or business outlays, of course. But this British newspaper 
isn't looking for a real case of jitters in the U.S. 

In this British thinking, the H-bomb plays the hero, routing old demon 
depression by forcing more deficit spending. It's a new role for the H-bomb. 




















>> A French view of what's happening in the U.S. is more nervous: 

Parallel between French and U.S. business conditions is cited. 

In both countries, consumer buying is holding up very well. But activity 
in heavy industry is dwindling a bit. Nothing serious yet. Still, it's a new 
factor. High rate of activity in heavy industry has provided strong under- 
pinning in both countries. Now that seems to be changing..... 


>> A slide-off in U.S. business will have repercussions in Western Europe. 
Everybody agrees on that. But the repercussions don't have to be too serious. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


High U.S. officials are plugging that line in Paris. 

Dollars aren't exactly scarce in Western Europe (except in a few places). 
Gold and dollar reserves of the area total close to 9 billion dollars. 

Net dollar inflow in the area runs 2 billion dollars a year. This is the 
margin by which U.S. defense outlays exceed Europe's bills in the U.S. 

That's the situation now. A slight U.S. business decline would mean: 
A drop-off in European exports to the U.S. and perhaps less of a dollar take 
from American tourists. But U.S. defense outlays in Europe will stay pretty 
high for at least another year. Most of the deliveries against “off-shore 
procurement" contracts will be in that period. 

Net result for Western Europe: Less of a dollar inflow, less of a build-up 
in dollar reserves. Or, at worst, some dipping into dollar reserves. 











>> The over-all prospect for Western Europe may not be bad. But it's well 
to remember the great variation between countries. 

Strong countries--that can weather an economic Squall--are Germany, 
Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium and, above all, Switzerland. 

Weaker countries--already making heavy weather--are France and Italy. 
Neither of these has been highly successful in promoting exports to the U.S. 
Both show substantial dollar deficits in their U.S. trade. Both lean heavily 
on dollar aid. Both are running behind in trade with their neighbors. 

Both France and Italy are anxious to open up new export markets anywhere. 
Also, they are looking for sources of Supply where they don't have to buy for 
dollars or other "hard" currencies. 











>> Theirs is the kind of situation that Moscow hasn't overlooked. 

Moscow now has barter-trade agreements with both Italy and France. 

Trade bait is interesting. Russians offer a large number of products that 
the French and Italians are used to buying in the Western world: oil, chrome, 
manganese, asbestos, hard coal, lumber, grain, hides. 

In return, the Russians agree to take from French and Italians several 
things that have been difficult to sell, such as textiles and fruit. But then 
come the things Russia really wants and will apparently get under these agree- 
ments: ships, cranes, cables, steam boilers, light industrial machinery. 

Master plan is visible behind these trade deals (and also the recent 
Russian-Argentine trade pact). Countries having trade troubles are selected 
by Moscow for attention. Moscow offers to take certain hard-to-sell items off 
their hands. Moscow attempts to break down their Supply flow from the Western 
world and make them dependent (if possible) on Communist supplies. Moscow also 
tries to snare some hard-to-get items needed in the Russian sphere. 





Peiping is trying the same thing now with Japan. 
You can count on a step-up in this kind of Communist activity now. 


>> U.S. business letdown, now in sight, makes this almost inevitable. 
Russian propaganda for years has harped on the theme that it's foolish to 
get closely tied up economically with the U.S. Business in the U.S. fluctuates 
too violently. U.S. import buying dies off suddenly. Depressed times in the 
U.S. always bring out new demands for higher tariffs. 
Some of this propaganda makes an impression abroad.....Combating it will 
be one of Washington's big jobs in the months ahead. 
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YOU SAVE COMING AND GOING 
WHEN YOU LOCATE IN THE 
BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


Via low-cost rail, water, pipeline or 
truck, you can ship to or receive from 
three-quarters of the nation’s indus- 
trial might, located within 500 miles 
of Cleveland. 57% of the population 
of the country resides within this area. 


‘Huntington 
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You can practically reach out and touch the 
people you buy from, the people you sell to 
when you're located in the Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio area. That’s why smart managements of 
scores of Chemical Companies are choosing this 
location... the best location in the nation for 
new plants. They know that here, transportation 
costs of their basic materials and end products 
can be greatly reduced... that this saving in the 
cost of doing business allows for more competi- 
tive pricing, greater production, larger profits. 

For complete data on the proximity of avail- 
able chemicals, plant sites, water, power, labor 
and housing, call write or wire Development 
Department, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All 
inquiries will be held in strictest confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE e¢ CHerry 1-4200 e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Is America the materialistic, ruthless land 
that many Europeans are distrusting? 

Is “McCarthyism” a legitimate jibe at the 
process of government in the U. S.? Can a Eu- 


ropean reasonably conclude that there is little 

to choose between Russia and America? 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 

the Catholic Diocese of New York, answers the 


What Belgium stands for accords with the deepest con- 
victions 1 hold as an American—convictions best expressed 
in the language of our common faith in God. We are free men 
and our freedom is from the Almighty. That is the basis of our 
faith; that is our ultimate strength—a strength and a faith that 
bind your native land and mine in enduring bonds of friend- 
ship sealed and sanctified in the shedding of the blood of our 
honored, heroic dead . . . 

In Europe, particularly, may these blessings help to com- 
pensate for much of the bitterness, suspicion and distrust of 
America which, I am told, has been engendered in the postwar 
years. It is understandable that such suspicion and distrust 
should emanate from Communist sources, but Americans find 
it difficult to understand why there should be so deep a dis- 
trust of them on the part of many non-Communist spokesmen 
and writers in Western Europe. 

The unity of the West is not so sturdy or so unshaken that 
it can stand the strain of quarreling or name calling within its 
own ranks. In every free society ample allowance should be 
made for constructive criticism. Indeed, it is one of the glories 
of free men that they can offer each other such criticism and 
still maintain their common ground, their common purpose. 

However, it seems, in these latter days, that certain critics 
in Europe have not honored the canons of constructive criti- 
cism in their judgments of America. They see us only in our 
worst light. Their purpose in criticizing seems designed to 
hurt, not to help. The litany of tired, jaded charges against us 
is run through with little or no attempt made to understand 
our true nature as a people. Thus to such critics we are a gross- 
ly materialistic nation. We are vulgar, preoccupied with trivia, 
possessing neither culture or soul. We are the New Carthage, 
all wealth and no spirit. We have no God but money and we 
have no concern for anyone but ourselves. Such, then, is the 
picture painted of us by these critics and the conclusion they 
draw is that since there is little to choose between Russia and 
America, a plague is pronounced on both their houses. 

Is America then so scabrous? Has she so quickly forteited 
her fair name? Are these critics right who speak thus of her, 
and do they speak for the world of men? 

I do not think so and I will tell you why. Within the last 
decade I have visited every part of the globe and have thrice 
circled the earth! I trudged with soldiers over the battlefields 
of Europe, Africa, the Middle East and the Far East. I en- 
tered Belgium with the troops of liberation and my heart 
beat faster at the sincerity and warmth of the welcome which 
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‘litany of tired, jaded charges” in a speech |), 
delivered October 23 in Brussels, Belgium. —{_ pic 
The Cardinal contrasts Europe’s concern “s 
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the Belgian people gave to us. I recall the weary faces 
soldiers, the cumulative effect of war upon civilian popilf 
tions, the pain and privation it brings to humanity—all this] 
am familiar with because I have seen it with my own eysf 
I have seen, too, the desperate needs created by war—the neef 
for food, for clothing and for medical supplies. F 
The response made by America to these world-wide neeifj @ 
through its governmental and private agencies, has elicit , 
widespread gratitude. I have seen this registered on the fac 
of hundreds of thousands. You cannot mistake the expressiv 
of gratitude in the sorrowful eyes and worn, pallid faces @ goj 
the sick, homeless and hungry. Gratitude speaks its on, 
language and I feel sure that the people of ravaged count 1, 
will always have cause to remember with thanksgiving wil ty , 
America did for them in their hour of need. They will jay 
member America as something more than a self-centerel 
materialistic power. They will remember her as a land whos 
heart is easily touched and whose kindness to the needy 
unbounded . . . Yu 
We have our faults. What nation does not? Ours are ti} 
faults of youth—we are impetuous—we are quick to spell yy, 
and slow to reflect—we are inclined to think that all our prog yj); 
lems can be solved once and for all by one panacea or p,i, 
other. There are other faults, to be sure, but 1 think that iti i, | 
worth observing here that Americans have a conscience abo f,, 
their faults and the most searching criticisms of ourselves haf th, 
come from Americans themselves. Bec 
As a case in point, most Americans will agree that the grip gic4 
est single failure of American democracy has been its fail A 
with regard to the Negro. It does not make inspiring readilf 5+ 
to see how many obstacles were placed in his way to sec (4 
legal freedom and equality. And yet once the conscience § 1... 
America was fully aroused on this matter by the enlighten, 
self-criticism of its religious, educational and political leade }, 
the Negro in America made rapid progress. Educational ag j,, 
occupational opportunities, once closed to him, are now we). 
able and he has been quick to take advantage of them, and ay 
believe that the American Negro has achieved the swift alg 
cultural rise of any race in history. ay 
The status of the Negro in American life has occasion}, 
much interest and critical discussion in Europe and 1 af, 
proud to report on the progress that has been made in solvis4 aon 
this important problem. icra 
Another matter which has subjected America to wi hag 
spread criticism in Europe has been its congressional inqum ,.., 
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into the infiltration of Government by Communists. Judging 
from the hysterical tone of the criticism, one would imagine 
that it is no longer possible in America to keep one’s good 
name. Nothing could be further from the truth. We are still a 
free people who cherish freedom. No American uncontami- 
nated by Communism has lost his good name because of con- 
gressional hearings on un-American activities. 
However, there are many individuals who have seriously 
compromised themselves by a flat refusal to state whether 
‘they are now or have been Communists. It is impossible for 
me to understand why any American should refuse to declare 
himself free of Communist affiliations, unless he has some- 
thing to hide. In that event he deserves to be held in sus- 
picion because he constitutes a threat to our country’s freedom 
which has been won at too great a cost to be lightly lost. 
S There is no reason to doubt the aims of the Communists. The 
history of Communist treachery all over the world is tragic 
Sand the subjugation by them of one country after another 
makes grim reading. 
Our American Government would be utterly naive if it 
pdid not take all the necessary steps to preserve its own 
F existence. It has the right to know the kind of men it em- 
iploys. It has a right to expect that its citizens will not have a 
divided loyalty. The Communist has such a divided loyalty 
and he has given abundant proof of the treachery such a di- 
vided loyalty spawns. We have seen how he bides his time, 
Fusing all the words and forms of free men only to mask his 
aces evil intent until such occasion is given him for betrayal. We 
populif do not intend in America to give him that occasion if we can 
1 this prevent it. 
n eye =Congressional inquiries into Communist activities in the 
he Ne United States are not the result of any mad legislative whim. 
| There are strong reasons for these inquiries and we thank 
> nee God that they have begun while there is still time to do 
elicit something about it. In too many instances the awareness of 
le face Communist intrigue has come when it is too late. The 
press anguished cries and protests against “McCarthyism” are not 
aces going to dissuade Americans from their desire to see Com- 
ts Of munists exposed and removed from positions where they can 














ountni carry out their nefarious plans. If American prestige is going 
1g Wii to suffer in Europe because of this understandable desire we 
will " have to keep our free society immune from Communist sub- 
enter version, then it seems more a reflection upon European stand- 
1 whiff ards of honor and patriotism rather than on ours. 

veedy | 

Yugoslav Attitude on ‘McCarthyism’ 
are th 


Particularly ironic to Americans are published reports that 
) Spe Yugoslavia is greatly excited over “McCarthyism” in the 
t P™8 United States. This from a country which holds its Cardinal- 
| or i Primate incommunicado, from a country which has subjected 
_ its bishops and priests to beatings and widespread terrorism, 
€ a") from a country which has bullied and threatened continually 
F those who would not share its totalitarian concepts! This from 
}a country of tyrants and slaves! This from a country whose 
dictator today threatens the peace of the world! 

Another matter which has subjected America to widespread 
criticism in Europe has been its handling of the Rosenberg 
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me In this instance no apology, no word of extenuation is 
hte necessary. Americans believe in government by law. Their 


- courts are open to all, even to the traitor. Resort is not made 
to rigged trials, to enforced torture, mental and physical, 
a in an effort to secure convictions. Surely, it is one of the 
a pathetic ironies of our time that the very people who have 
owift 4° summarily dismissed their own nationals with gunfire and 
no trial at all, should have been so successful in launching 
iil 4 worldwide protest against American justice in the Rosen- 
fi la berg case. 
a And yet what are the facts in this case? The Rosenbergs re- 
ceived every protection available under the American demo- 
cratic process of justice. They were found guilty of espio- 
nage and transmitting the secrets of the atomic bomb to the 
enemies of the United States by the unanimous vote of 12 
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jurors. The death sentence pronounced upon them by Federal 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman was appraised several times by the 
United States Court of Appeals and was upheld. The case 
came before the highest court in the United States seven 
times and each time the original verdict was sustained. 

Every legal technicality was explored to safeguard the 
rights of the Rosenbergs to a fair trial and finally executive 
clemency was promised if they would make a clean breast of 
their espionage activities. They refused and the sentence of 
death was invoked. If sentiment were to overrule the claims 
of justice in this case, then what should be said in behalf of all 
those American soldiers who went to their deaths on the slopes 
of Korea resisting an aggression which was emboldened by the 
possession of atomic secrets made available through the 
treachery of spies? 


Europe’s Silence in Beria Case 

And what shall be said of the strange silence which has 
greeted the news of Lavrenti Beria’s imprisonment and purg- 
ing? Where are the voices raised to secure justice for Beria? 
Who has made a sentimental plea in his behalf? Europe can- 
not expect that America will understand the loud outcry it 
made in the one instance and its complete silence in the other. 

Having said this—and I say it in no spirit of harshness 
but rather with a plea for better understanding—it remains 
for me now to tell you how deep is the debt that America 
owes to Europe. From the rock which is Europe America has 
been hewn and we cannot ever forget it. Be sure that we rec- 
ognized the heritage that has been bestowed on us by the 
countries of Europe. We are not so preoccupied with our 
present problems that we can ever forget the elements which 
have gone into our rise to greatness. This month of October is 
for all Americans a time of retrospect. During this month we 
are inspired to look backwards to that mid-October day in 
1492 when an intrepid Italian sailor, under the flag and 
patronage of Spain, came at last to a landfall at San Salvador 
after a long and perilous westward voyage . . . 

Five centuries is little enough time by European reckoning 
—but what crowded and eventful centuries they have been 
for us. From a nation of primeval forests and vast prairies, we 
have come, through Europe’s help and inspiration, to our 
present position of world greatness. The sturdy sons and 
daughters so generously provided to us have graced every 
part of America with their achievements. Some measure of the 
gratitude we feel for this may be obtained from the fact that 
over a thousand American cities and towns bear the names of 
their parent cities in Europe . . . 

Therefore do I this day humbly and sincerely make my plea 
to you, heroic citizens of Belgium, ever to strive to be an ex- 
ample of true friendship toward America, friendship based 
on facts of history and the strong tides of Divine Providence, 
which, in the last three centuries, carried so many of the sons 
and daughters of your own and your sister nations of Europe 
to people the hospitable shore of America. You fed the hun- 
gry lips of a youthful nation, buoyed her with strength by 
substantial contributions in every sphere of life. 

Then, because of the inevitable economic, cultural, civic 
and political strains to which your own country and its neigh- 
bors have been subjected, strains that left Belgium crushed 
but still unconquered by reason of her indomitable spirit and 
her deep heritage of faith, there sprung up in the European 
family of nations a resentment of the apparent and relative 
prosperity of the United States. But, it is my heart’s firm be- 
lief, as I feel it too must be yours, that the ideal attitude for 
the present-day sons of Belgium and her sister countries 
should be one not of resentment of a new world’s seeming 
prosperity but rather one of justifiable pride, gratification and 
affection. For, America, the daughter of Europe, is a grateful 
child who aids her mother in her hour of need, not in a spirit 
of arrogance, but with a profound satisfaction that America is 
able to repay, in some small measure, her tremendous 


debt... 
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PROTECTING THE CITIZEN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


NTERVENTION BY THE GOVERNMENT in the economic 

life of the nation is sometimes referred to by speak- 
ers or writers of today as if it were a comparatively 
recent development. 

Yet the principle is as old as the American Republic. 
It was recognized when, upon the recommendation of 
Alexander Hamilton, the Congress, in order to protect 
“infant industries,” imposed the first tariff on goods 
from foreign countries. It was recognized further when 
large areas of public lands were granted by the Govern- 
ment a century ago to the railroads to enable them to 
build a transportation system for the nation. 

It was emphasized in 1887 with the establishment of 
an Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate rail- 
road rates, and in 1890 with the passage of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law to assure free competition. Indeed, 
the principle of governmental intervention has been 
gradually extended into various fields by legislation 
over the last 50 years. 

Thus, in 1926, with the adoption by a Republican 
Congress of a law to make collective bargaining a legal 
requirement as between railroads and labor unions, the 
way was opened for a Democratic Congress to pass the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act in 1935. The Supreme 
Court, moreover, when upholding the Wagner law in 
1937, based its decision primarily on the collective- 
bargaining precedent established in 1930 when it de- 
clared the Railway Labor Act constitutional as a regu- 
lation of commerce. 

In an emergency, in time of disaster or violent de- 
pression, the grant of relief either by Government loan 
or gift goes beyond the function of mere regulation. It 
goes directly to the aid of the distressed. The assump- 
tion here, however, is that this is temporary and not 
permanent. For paternalism would inevitably break 
down our whole system of individual initiative. 


It is a strange commentary on the lack of un- 
derstanding of the principle of governmental inter- 
vention that some persons who for years have favored a 
protective tariff have been slow to recognize the right 
of the farmer to be protected against the disorderly 
marketing forces which would compel him to sell 
his product when speculation may have depressed the 
prices. 

Efforts of the Republican Congresses in the 1920’s— 
seeking, either by McNary-Haugen bills or by a Feder- 
al Farm Board, to achieve orderly marketing and pre- 
vent the collapse of farm prices—testify historically to 
the acceptance of the principle of governmental inter- 
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vention in agriculture. Support of farm prices is today 
recognized as analogous to a protective tariff. 

But, in saying this, it must be noted that the manu- 
facturer who marks up his price almost to the very top 
of the tariff wall, because he is sure no competitor from 
abroad can challenge him, is abusing the principle , 
just as much as the farm group which demands a rigid | 
price support irrespective of the marketing conditions 
of the future. It is in both instances a disregard of the 
public interest—the consumers. 

In still another field—banking—Congress for dec- 
ades past has maintained a system of supervision 
through audits and periodic examination designed to 
protect the citizen. The Aldrich-Vreeland Currency 
Act of 1908, during a Republican Administration, fol- 
lowed as it was by the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 dur- 
ing a Democratic Administration, applied even further 
the principle of governmental intervention to the bank- 
ing system. Today monetary and credit regulation are | 
accepted as a proper exercise of the federal function. ' 

When depression became worldwide and America 
began to be vitally affected, the Hoover Administration | 
in 1932 established with congressional authorization a 
system of intermediate credit—direct lending by the 
Government—known as the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation. The purpose was to conserve in an emer- 
gency the assets of soundly managed properties. : 










































Governmental intervention to regulate con- 
flicting interests or to prevent such groups from im- 
pinging on the public interest is, of course, a vastly 
different approach from asking the Government to t 
guarantee employment or wages or profits. 

Both political parties have long accepted as essential 
to our way of life the principle of governmental inter- 
vention in our economic system, either as a stimulus of 
as a monitor of economic forces, in the public interest. 
But the federal function must not be abused and spe- 
cial privileges granted to favored groups under the 
catch-all phrase—“general welfare.” We must guard 
against proposals for government operation of natural 
resources or government control of industry, agricul- 
ture and labor. That is the road to state socialism. 

Reliance on individual initiative and resourceful- 
ness is still the key to the success of the American eco- 
nomic system. It has provided the highest standard of 
living in the world. It has outdistanced all other eco- 
nomic systems. And our industrial power, derived 
from private enterprise, is still the best protection for 


the citizens of our country in this atomic age. 
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Kentucky’ Finest 
| Bourbon in Americas 
Smartest Decanter 
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SENTUCKY TAVERN 
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This year choose ‘‘The Aristocrat of 
Bonds"’ in this sparkling new decanter 
of lasting beauty. You'll be giving a gift KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Khuts - — 
you know will be appreciated. Ask for it BOTTLED IN BOND * 100 PROOF * 44 QUART ~— 
at your dealer's now. Glenmore Distilleries Company ¢ Louisville, Kentucky : 


For Those with a Flair for Better Living 





The Hospitality 

Decanter makes 

Walker’s De Luxe 
an even more 


elegant gift! 
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Waitberd 


Lelie 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


A gift of Walker’s DeLuxe carries with it a 
handsome compliment. For this is Hiram The full distinction of the 
Walker's finest straight bourbon—aged 6 | Hospitality Decanter is re- 
years in the wood, 90.4 proof — a truly elegant vealed by removing the 
whiskey. And now its elegance is further en- 17), os ‘ label. There is no extra 
hanced by the splendid new Hospitality eZ Niliad charge for Walker's De 
Decanter shown above. May we suggest "g Y) WHEY, ecreneecher scion oder 
. , . 7 we oe VLU we suggest you order early, 
Walker’s DeLuxe in the Hospitality Decan- me steaant seveses since the number of De- 
ter for your own entertaining as well? , phi canters is limited. 


Mbspililily. Decunhea 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 6 YEARS OLD. 90.4 PROOF, ~ — HIRAM WAIKER & SONS INC., PCORIA, ILL. 





